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TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 





In the hot days of August 1982, political scientists 
from many countries gathered at the university in Rio 
de Janeiro, where the International Political Science 
Association was holding its 12th Congress. The hospitable 
hosts, and especially Candido Mendes, IPSA President 
and well-known Brazilian political scientist, went out 
of their way to give each of their more than 2,000 
visiting guests friendly attention. 

One of the three main topics discussed at the plenary 
session was ‘‘Political Discourse: Past, Present, Future’’. 
It may seem to the outside observer at least a bit strange 
that. in the explosive situation of the present-day world, 
political scientists should engage in new epistemological 
studies in the field of political science rather than discuss 
problems connected with easing international tensions 
and detente, or analyse ways to eliminate conflicts and 
develop peaceful co-operation among nations, 

The Congress did, of course, deal with the afore- 
mentioned problems, too. The first two plenary topics 
centred on them. But, the fact is that all the key prob- 
lems of political relations are directly connected with 
political consciousness and political gnosiology. This 
1s becoming especially clear now that all the fields of 
human activity are becoming politicized. And this is 
why the scientistic approach that has not lived up to 
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expectations is increasingly giving way in political 
studies to the dialectical view of the nature of the 
political process, a view that takes into account not 
only the interaction between the objective logic of 
political relations and the subjective activity of the 
people but also the accomplishments of social psycho- 
logy, structuralism, systems analysis, and hermeneutics 
and all the fields of political culture. This new trend 
in the evolution of political thought was reflected by 
the fact that the topic “Political Discourse” was singled 
out for discussion at the Congress. 

A careful analysis of political relations shows that 
their important components, such as the political sys- 
tem, election mechanism, political rule, communication, 
propaganda, etc., are closely linked with political con- 
sciousness which, as a rule, acts at three levels—state- 
bureaucratic (political decision-making), conceptual- 
theoretical (studies in the field of political science), 
and mass-political (the formation of public opinion 
by the mass media). Political consciousness as a form 
of social consciousness (existing along with legal, phi- 
losophical, ethical, aesthetical and religious conscious- 
ness) is characterized by the fact that it seems to be 
built into the political system, interwoven from within 
into its functioning. And conversely, political conscious- 
ness and activity cannot exist in any other form than 
in the operation of the political system. Thus political 
consciousness does not merely reflect political life but 
actively affects it, playing the important role of a 
formative factor. 

Can political consciousness or the degree of political 
consciousness be “measured” in any way? Different 
levels have their own corresponding criteria, but it 
seems possible to evolve a universal criterion of a 
society’s political consciousness which is determined 
by the political system’s mode of operation, the real 
ensurance of a broad democratic (massive) basis of 
political rule, high political culture of the entire people, 
science-based political decision-making and its depend- 
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‘ence on the objective laws of the political process. 

The third plenary session was chaired by Prof. Hey- 
ward R. Alker, Jr., an American political scientist from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. When this 
author was given the floor to read a report on the 
“universal pragmatics” of Jiirgen Habermas, Prof. 
Alker was certain that our assessments of that concept 
would differ. He nevertheless wanted to learn the opi- 
nion of a Soviet Marxist professor and understand the 
Marxist-Leninist position, which has aroused a great 
deal of interest in the past few decades. 

This book outlines the Marxist-Leninist understand- 
ing of politics, political consciousness and activity, 
a theory which is gaining greater recognition in the 
world. This theory is part of today’s world political 
reality and is behind the actual functioning of devel- 
oped socialism; it criticizes capitalism and bourgeois 
political consciousness, and while this criticism may 
or may not be shared, it can hardly be ignored. 

It is important under all circumstances to know the 
views of one’s opponent, especially when this oppo- 
nent is convinced that, despite the radical difference 
between the political systems in today’s world, it is 
necessary to co-operate as much as possible to ensure 
that these state systems coexist peacefully and that 
the peoples of different countries have a real opportun- 
ity to expand contacts, develop cultural and scientific 
co-operation and strengthen mutual trust, good-neigh- 
bourliness and friendship. 


INTRODUCTION 


Every new generation finds certain conditions of 
life already in existence and is, therefore, not free to 
choose either its own productive forces or correspond- 
ing relations of production. This Marxist-Leninist 
postulate is equally applicable to the forms of ideology 
dominant in capitalist society. Ideology is relatively 
independent because every new generation also finds 
a certain level of spiritual life and a certain mode of 
producing the various forms of social consciousness. 
Consequently, every new generation is given the exist- 
ing conditions of social and historical being, which 
include the results of thought accumulated by the pre- 
vious generations. This is not to say that the coming 
generation would not discard existing ideology nor 
try and bring the forms of social consciousness into 
correspondence with the social, economic and poli- 
tical interests of new developing classes and with the 
objective requirements of changing social being. The 
forms of ideology, like those of economic production, 
are not static but historical and transient by nature. 

Any analogy between economic production and 
the ideological process is, naturally, conventional. It 
does not presuppose that complex ideological forms 
might be directly deduced from the development of 
technology and the productive forces, This would be 
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vulgar sociology. This analogy also excludes any inter- 
pretation of the historical nature of the ideological 
process merely as the generation of ideas without any 
relation to the social and economic development, 
especially to the dominant forms of ownership. 

It appears that bourgeois political thought can be 
effectively analyzed and criticized in its concrete mani- 
festations if we first identify in it two inter-related 
aspects through which it operates, namely, theory 
and state bureaucracy. It would be likewise correct 
to identify our subject in other ways, for instance, to 
examine forms of social consciousness in their relation- 
ship and interaction. Or else, we could take another 
dimension, such as forms in which political thought 
is manifested. 

Bourgeois political consciousness is the conscious- 
ness of the dominant class in the capitalist world. 
There are, of course, other types and forms of poli- 
tical consciousness, Bourgeois political consciousness 
can be divided into various categories: neo-conserv- 
ative, bourgeois-extremist, bourgeois-reformist, bour- 
geois-liberal, bourgeois-radicalist, petty-bourgeois and 
so on. 

Those aspects of bourgeois political consciousness 
which we consider allow us to observe its conceptual 
structure and important categories, the methods of 
analysis it employs, the political decision-making pro- 
cess and the mechanism and objectives of its propa- 
ganda, This approach presupposes that bourgeois polli- 
tical consciousness is understood to be both an integral 
component of bourgeois ideology and an intact, relative- 
ly independent spiritual phenomenon with internal 
contradictions. It can tentatively be defined as the 
theoretical reflection of the political relations and po- 
litical reality of the modern world refracted through 
the subjective prism of the bourgeois-class system of 
values, In the final analysis this reflection depends upon 
the economic position of the bourgeoisie as the ruling 
class in capitalist society. 
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At a theoretical level, bourgeois political conscious- 
ness is expressed mainly in the concepts of those 
scholars (political scientists) who specialize in various 
aspects of the political relations and functioning of 
political systems. They study problems of domestic 
and foreign policy and devise the conceptual systems 
and categories of those political theories which can 
be grouped under the general heading of political 
science. As a rule political scientists belong organiz- 
ationally to different national, regional and international 
political associations, They do not take part in the 
actual political process, for example, in decision-making, 
but they can be co-opted as experts into various poli- 
tical organizations to work out policy recommendations 
or to conduct specific political research under contract. 
It is extremely rare for political scientists to become 
politicians, directly involved in the practical conduct 
of policy. Although they set their theories out in the 
lecture courses they give at the universities, they them- 
selves form a rather narrow professional circle. 

Although there is considerable diversity in the kinds 
of questions which political scientists address and the 
kinds of solutions they offer within the field of poli- 
tical science, and although they differ in their political 
and theoretical views, Western political theory can 
generally be characterized as being an apologia for the 
bourgeois system of political power. From a methodo- 
logical point of view, various forms of positivist and 
metaphysical thought predominate in these theories. 
They recognize neither the objective nature of contra- 
dictions, nor the dialectical method of research. Scien- 
tific analysis of deep processes is replaced by a super- 
ficial description of the phenomena and events of poli- 
tical life. From a conceptual point of view, subjectivity 
prevails—an idealistic a priori schema of the structure 
of systems of knowledge, based on a denial of the 
objective nature of the laws of political relationships 
and a separation of politics from the economics which 
determines it. 
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The ruling political elite which is directly involved 
in the process of forming current policy and making 
political decisions typically has a state-bureaucratic 
level of political consciousness. It is here, usually, 
that short-term political doctrines are created which 
must satisfy the narrow, self-seeking class interests 
of the bourgeoisie. 

The political elite is part of the dominant class. 
It directly supports the power of that class in the field 
of politics. Its political decision-making is always aimed 
at constantly and systematically creating the most 
favourable conditions for the preservation and function- 
ing of the capitalist economic system. There are other 
elite groups which also serve this aim and a “horizontal 
mobility”, to use their term, exists between groups. 
Professor Pierre Birnbaum, a French political scientist, 
who has done empirical sociological research with some 
colleagues on factual material, comes to the conclusion 
that: “The social and professional categories which 
form the dominant class can be divided into ruling 
(the civil and military bureaucracy, industrialists, bank- 
ers) and non-ruling (the cultural elite, professionals, 
etc.) sections, The latter do not possess real power, 
but their role in the processes of socialization, in uniting 
individuals in society and in creating a common culture 
which justifies the power of the ruling sections is very 
considerable.”! Leading personnel in the state and 
private sectors interlace and circulate. Highly placed 
state officials move over into the private sector and 
a certain number of senior people from private com- 
panies transfer to leading positions in the state ap- 
paratus. 

The political consciousness of the ruling elite, con- 
ditioned by the interests of the dominant class, mani- 
festly expresses those relations which, as Marx and 
Engels characterized them in The German Ideology, 
1 Pierre Birnbaum, Charles Barucq, Michel Bellaiche, Alain 
Marié, La classe dirigeante frangais. Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris,1978, pp. 12-13. 
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make this class the dominant class—“the ideas of its 
dominance”.! Political decisions about particular situ- 
ations are made against the general, bourgeois class 
ideological background formed by the state bureaucratic 
political consciousness. Political reality is not examined 
as it is, objectively, but according to the mercenary 
interests which prevail at that moment in the con- 
sciousness of the individual or collective holder of poli- 
tical power. This explaines why willful decisions in 
domestic and foreign policy are the rule rather than 
the exception in capitalist states. 

The concept of ‘‘mass consciousness’ cannot be 
disregarded, for without it many problems connected 
with bourgeois consciousness may seem incompre- 
hensible. On the one hand, ‘“‘mass consciousness” de- 
Signates a structurally complex spiritual phenomenon 
of bourgeois society which cannot be defined simply. 
It would be a mistake, for example, to consider it 
unconditionally as an integral part of bourgeois con- 
sciousness. The struggle for the ‘“‘embourgeoisement” 
or the ‘“‘proletarianization’’ of mass consciousness, 
for its purposeful politicization and ideologization 
is, today, one of the most acute areas of the struggle 
between bourgeois propaganda and the ideological 
activity of the communist parties in capitalist coun- 
tries who are doing an enormous amount of work in 
the political education of the workers. 

In capitalist countries the formation of mass conscio- 
usness is influenced by a multitude of factors, The pro- 
cess by which it is determined is complex and filled 
with contradictions, This is why it is not static. It is 
concretely historical, going through periods of poli- 
tical activity, development and decline during which 
it accumulates both positive and negative historical 
experience. 

On the other hand, the way in which Western ide- 
ologists define the concept of ‘‘mass consciousness” 


1 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 59. 
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is rather confused. First of all, it is directed against 
the class consciousness and self-consciousness of the 
working people, particularly of the working class, 
against Marxist-Leninist teaching about classes, attempt- 
ing to neutralize this teaching. Discussions by Western 
ideologists on the topic of mass consciousness are usual- 
ly constructed on the false assumption that there are 
no antagonistic classes in capitalist society. In fact, 
they base their discussion on an ideological model of 
a desirable, amorphous, faceless, anticommunist mass 
consisting of various groups which are sometimes in 
“conflict” with one another but which possess a uni- 
form bourgeois means of perceiving political reality. 
This mass consciousness is formed by the bourgeois 
means of mass information and can easily be mani- 
pulated, In other words, this is the propaganda level 
of disseminating bourgeois views and it is directed 
towards influencing man’s psyche in every way—his 
consciousness, feelings, emotions and will—with the 
aid of various ideological stereotypes. 

In the last few years an obvious tendency has been 
noted in Western sociology towards the study of mass 
consciousness and proletarian class consciousness. It 
is particularly noticeable in much of the latest literature. 
It represents a reaction by the bourgeoisie to the growth 
of the workers’ movement and its better organization 
and to the increase in political consciousness and the 
strengthening of the role of the workers’ movement 
in social and political life. This set of problems demands 
a special analysis and goes beyond the tasks of this 
work. We shall therefore look at only a few of the most 
general and important questions which need to be 
elucidated in order to disclose the context of this book. 

Mass consciousness has become a subject of such 
interest because of the desire to conserve it as an ele- 
ment of bourgeois ‘mass culture” and to prevent ele- 
ments of proletarian class consciousness from penetrat- 
ing it. Although many bourgeois scholars intend to be 
objective in their study of class consciousness, they 
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invariably start from the particular characteristics of 
the mass consciousness which is formed spontaneously 
under capitalism. They make working-class conscious- 
ness dependent upon the stage of industrial development 
and treat it as the direct result of changes in productive 
factors. They conduct empirical research on the psycho- 
logical attitudes of workers to their unions in the fac- 
tory, in the family, during their leisure or during elect- 
ion campaigns. Western sociologists describe types of 
specialization, investigate the ‘‘stratified’’ nature of 
the working masses and the way they are differentiated 
by various characteristics. But they are incapable of 
giving a whole picture of the class as a class, i.e. they 
ignore the characteristics of the class as a class which 
opposes the bourgeoisie and which is the object of 
exploitation by the bourgeoisie. They exclude the most 
important factor which forms the class consciousness 
of the workers—the class struggle. 

In other words, the concept of the working class 
which in the final analysis determines any understand- 
ing of its class consciousness, is reduced to technical 
and professional features. This ‘‘technical determinism”, 
posing as a typology and study of class consciousness, 
is methodologically wrong. It often Jeads to unfounded 
conclusions of the following type: workers have a 
“conservative political consciousness” in the family, 
and a “trade union consciousness” at work, etc. More- 
over, the daily effect of bourgeois propaganda, which 
is considered a natural and essential attribute of workers’ 
lives, is excluded from the factors which form conscious- 
ness, Thus it is not class consciousness that is subjected 
to empirical study, but ordinary mass consciousness, 

This raises an important question about the actual 
political significance of a social and intellectual phe- 
nomenon of bourgeois society like ordinary conscious- 
ness. In principle it is formed spontaneously. However, 
the whole daily way of life of the individual in capitalist 
society is such that it is the bourgeois ideology which 
is spontaneously imposed upon him. Analyzing the 
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interaction of haphazard forces in forming consciousness 
under conditions of capitalism, V. 1. Lenin emphasized: 
“The working class spontaneously gravitates towards 
socialism; nevertheless, most widespread (and conti- 
nuously and diversely revived) bourgeois ideology 
spontaneously imposes itself upon the working class 
to a still greater degree.” 1 Lenin’s view is still deeply 
relevant today. 

Let us follow the mechanism by which bourgeois 
ideology is spontaneously imposed on the worker. 
The basis of social life under capitalism is private pro- 
perty and it is this which inevitably creates the domi- 
nant system of material, spiritual and social values 
which determine man’s interests and which motivate 
his behaviour. The feverish chase after profits, an indi- 
vidualistic psychology and morality, a terrible fear 
of the merciless competitive struggle are the attributes 
of the capitalist way of life which have an important 
effect on the individual, including the worker. He is 
drawn into the general merry-go-round of bourgeois 
“mass culture’ which imposes a consumer psychosis 
and an egotistical point of view upon him, making 
him apolitical and fatalistic, thus corrupting his con- 
sciousness. 

Consumer psychology, money-grubbing and acquisi- 
tiveness are the natural consequences of the dominance 
of material relations over relations between people 
under capitalism. There is a real social and psychological 
basis to these features. When private property do- 
minates, material wealth symbolizes power. Power 
is not shown in a transparent way through relations 
of dominance and subordination, nor as a political 
category reflecting class antagonism. It appears in a 
distorted form as the possession of material values and 
the ability to acquire and accumulate them, The indi- 
vidual nurtured on the principles of a consumer way 
of life is more likely to give thought to increasing his 


1 V1. Lenin, ‘What Is to Be Done?”, Collected Works, Vol. 5, 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1977, p. 386. 
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prosperity within the framework of the existing social 
order and structure than to individual or collective 
action against that order. In effect individualism and 
egoism lose their moral dimension and become principles 
of vital self-affirmation. Thus satisfying one’s personal 
demands and advancing one’s career become opposed 
to class interests and demands for radical social changes. 
Every day experience becomes opposed to the social 
and historical movement. 

Man is not born with a class consciousness, he can 
only acquire it. The class consciousness of the prole- 
tariat, expressed in a scientific ideology, is not formed 
spontaneously. It is introduced into the workers’ move- 
ment from without, It is incorrect to equate mass con- 
sciousness in bourgeois countries with proletarian con- 
sciousness. The degree to which proletarian conscious- 
ness is developed is not directly and solely dependent 
upon the industrial advance or even upon the dissatis- 
faction felt by workers in relation to capitalism. 

A multitude of factors, objective and subjective, 
general and specific, internal and external, interact and 
combine to have their effect on working-class con- 
sciousness in particular capitalist countries, and gene- 
rally on the formation of the working people’s class 
consciousness and the level of its development. Above 
all it is influenced by the level of development of social 
production, the ability of a given social system to con- 
stantly produce conditions for its further progress, 
to satisfy the economic, political and cultural demands 
of the working masses, to guarantee the all-round de- 
velopment of the individual and the general growth of 
his social and political activity, his culture and edu- 
cation. 

Secondly, working-class consciousness depends on 
the political maturity and organization of the working 
class, its experience of revolutionary struggle, its under- 
standing of its historical mission, of the possibilities 
of socialism and of its internationalist class tasks. Also 
important are the belief of the working class in its own 
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social and political power and influence on the course 
of events; whether there is a trade union movement 
which upholds its interests in the struggle against ca- 
pitalism; whether it can resist the onslaught of bourgeois 
ideology and propaganda, It is not just any struggle 
that makes proletarian class consciousness strong—it 
is the class, political struggle against capital. 

A third group of factors which affect the level of 
proletarian class consciousness is the role and influence 
of the vanguard of the working class, its highest form 
of political organization, i.e. the communist party; 
the composition of the party, in both a qualitative 
and a quantitative sense, the extent to which it is armed 
with Marxist-Leninist teaching and devoted to Marx- 
ist-Leninist principles, its ability to develop revolution- 
ary theory in a creative manner, to unite the masses 
and lead them to resolve the concrete tasks of the class 
struggle, having regard for the strategic aims of that 
struggle, its ability to take account of, generalize from 
and use the rich experience of the international com- 
munist and workers’ movement and of real socialism. 

Finally, the cultural and historical traditions of a na- 
tion and its national specifics place an indelible stamp on 
its social-psychological orientation and affect the develop- 
ment of class consciousness. All these conditions and 
factors interact with one another. But the most import- 
ant factoris, of course, the activity of the communist party, 
and the concrete methods which it uses to make a scient- 
ific ideology accessible to the masses and to put forward 
political ideals which the masses can understand, 

Lenin warned against two extremes in studying 
questions of the theoretical and practical activity of 
the masses in capitalist society: being oblivious of a 
class approach and taking a too general view of the 
masses, without considering the very many specific 
features, He emphasized that “the masses are divided 
into classes”,1 and at the same time, demanded a dif- 


AV_1. Lenin, “ ‘Left-Wing’ Communism-—an Infantile Disorder”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 31, 1982, p. 41. 
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ferentiated approach to the various classes and strata, 
groups and professions. He objected to an artificial 
levelling of the distinctions, remarking that “We must 
learn to approach the masses with particular patience 
and caution so as to be able to understand the dis- 
tinctive features in the mentality of each stratum, 
calling, etc., of these masses”. 1 

Bourgeois sociologists study the masses and class 
consciousness of the workers, but from their class 
positions, in order to work out how to depoliticize 
this consciousness, to adapt it to social inequality 
and to conflict-free models of political behaviour, to 
channel the growing demands of the working class in 
the direction of individualistic values. Basing itself on 
ideas of class co-operation, bourgeois propaganda does 
its best to prevent the penetration of a scientific ideo- 
logy and of the ideas of scientific communism into 
working-class consciousness. It opposes “‘national 
interest” to an understanding by the workers of their 
international tasks, trying to destroy “‘the brotherhood 
of class’, to encourage competitive struggle amongst 
workers, it gives fulsome praise to the conservative 
elements and to political ‘obedience’. It cultivates a 
“pecuniary world view”, uses demagogy to promote 
the desire to improve the workers’ economic position 
rather than ‘“‘wasting energy” on trying to achieve the 
“distant political aims” of social reconstruction which, 
they claim, entail “unjustified risk”. 

Ordinary consciousness cannot always make a clear 
distinction between an objective fact (a political event) 
and subjective information (disinformation) about that 
fact. It cannot always evaluate phenomena independent- 
ly, by proceeding from their essential internal charac- 
teristics. It often takes the frequent repetition of poli- 
tical stereotypes, ideological cliches, linguistic expres- 
sions, judgements and visual images (which occur in 
Iv. Lenin, “Theses on the Fundamental Tasks of the Second 


Congress of the Communist International”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 31, p. 192. 
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abundance in the bourgeois means of mass information) 
as confirmation of their truth, It is thus a pliable victim 
of purposeful politicization by imperialist ideology and 
is not always capable of rebuff in an atmosphere charac- 
terized by the daily spreading of emotional and ideolo- 
gical anti-communist cliches at all levels of the process 
of communication and information. 

To a considerable extent this lack of opposition 
also helps thé avalanche-like growth of the volume of 
anti-Soviet ‘information’, on the radio and television, 
in the daily press, the cinema, theatre, in fiction, the 
schools, the church etc., particularly in the developed 
capitalist countries. The ceaseless information flow 
forcibly envelopes people, considerably exceeding their 
psychological ability to digest it, analyze it critically 
and evaluate it fairly. The way in which ordinary mass 
consciousness forms spontaneously in bourgeois coun- 
tries is not a rectilinear process and it should not be 
examined in isolation. 

In the last few decades the magnetic force of real 
socialism and of the socialist way of life—the policy 
of peace and co-operation, socialist democracy and 
socialist humanism—has played an ever increasing role. 
Of course, the situation differs from one capitalist 
country to another. But it would be a grave mistake 
not to see the enormous influence of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and the practice of real socialism on the conscious- 
ness of the workers and the evolutionary processes 
which are taking place in that consciousness. 

A significant increase can be observed today in the 
political demands of the working class and of all working 
people in Western countries. The criteria by which the 
worker confirms his personality are changing and devel- 
oping. His understanding of the international social 
and political content of the mass movements which 
are taking place in various countries and regions is 
growing. His political consciousness is becoming more 
and more enriched by the experience of the class 
Struggle against imperialism and by the economic, poli- 
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tical and cultural achievements of socialism, One of the 
emptiest and falsest theses of bourgeois propaganda, 
the thesis that man has no historical future outside of 
capitalism, has long since been refuted and suspended. 
In spite of attempts to make a bogy of socialism and 
to refine and “rationalize” the apologia of a “regulated” 
capitalism, bourgeois propaganda has not achieved its 
main aim—the working masses have not become dis- 
appointed with the real achievements of socialism or 
in their socialist aspirations. 

The methodological mistakes found most frequently 
in bourgeois empirical work on class consciousness can 
be divided into three groups. Firstly, there are the 
unfounded conclusions which are reached on the basis 
of a superficial interpretation of the numerous examples 
which are given. The accumulated empirical evidence 
is not interpreted in a dialectical way, nor is it analyzed 
deeply. No distinction is made between the most im- 
portant features and the secondary, chance features. 
The proper generalizations are not made. Secondly, 
there is a one-sided interpretation of the subject of 
research. There is a preconceived approach to the class 
consciousness of the workers which is being extremely 
impoverished, since its fundamental constructive orient- 
ation—the building of a socialist society—is being 
omitted. Thirdly, class consciousness is interpreted 
outside the many factors which form it, and most im- 
portantly, outside the class struggle. It is isolated 
and fragmented according to the professional groups 
of workers, and its dynamics and development are 
ignored. 

Those aspects of the functioning of contemporary 
bourgeois political consciousness which we distinguish 
in this work are closely related to one another and 
condition one another. However, there are internal 
contradictions between them, and within each of them, 
and this frequently leads to a stratification amongst 
the carriers of bourgeois consciousness. The crisis 
phenomena within capitalism itself, Marxist-Leninist 
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ideology and the practice of real socialism all have a 
significant influence on this process. 

Every manifestation of bourgeois political con- 
sciousness can be analyzed on several levels. Thus, 
for example, the theoretical reflection of a political 
phenomenon can be distinguished from the study 
of the process by which this reflection forms. It forms 
a metatheory, and the degree to which this metatheory 
is elaborated will dictate both the choice of principles 
for the conceptual constructs and the methodology of 
political research and its interaction with philosophy, 
law, science, religion, morality and other forms of 
social consciousness. Naturally, the study of bourgeois 
forms of social consciousness and the way they func- 
tion now, requires the discovery of their genesis and 
the complex mechanism by which they form. This, 
in turn, is affected by numerous factors, most of them 
objective conditions, but often not understood by 
bourgeois consciousness itself. An analysis of these 
conditions presupposes the study of the ramified sys- 
tem of cause and effect, of the choice of the best way 
of moving from effects to their roots, to an explanation 
of their causes. 

A critical study of the complex way in which various 
forms of contemporary bourgeois ideology, including 
political consciousness, manifest themselves and func- 
tion must be based on materialist dialectics. The re- 
searcher often finds himself between the Scylla of 
primitive general description and the Charybdis of 
petty detail, particularly when it is necessary not only 
to assess the concrete ideological phenomenon, but 
also to trace the frequently very intricate conglome- 
ration of ideological layers. 

Since it is a phenomenon of class consciousness, 
modern bourgeois ideology also fulfils a social func- 
tion. In some of its manifestations it is similar to reli- 
gion, i.e. it is intended, in a theoretical, fictitious way, 
to supply social and political realities which are absent 
under the conditions of capitalism (“freedom of the 
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individual”, “guaranty of the rights of man’, ‘‘de- 
mocracy”, “equal opportunities’, ‘‘social peace”, 
etc,). Capitalism objectively requires the creation of 
“compensatory” social illusions like these, which dis- 
tort the real facts and construct some kind of surreal 
world of “general welfare”, which is imposed on man 
as if it were the real world. Ideology is one of those 
areas where the bourgeoisie still manages to mislead 
the masses. It spares no means to produce the apolo- 
getic ideological and political conceptions and doc- 
trines which it needs. 

In order to understand the social and political nature 
of ideological illusions, as to understand the ideological 
process as a whole, a critical study of the line which 
is handed ‘‘down from the top” is important to be able 
to discover the link between various ideological and 
political concepts and their foundations, the real class 
relations, The movement of critical ideas “from below 
upwards” is no less important. It reveals the cause and 
effect relationship between ideological forms and the 
social, political and economic relations which dominate 
in a given social system, and shows how inevitable it 
is that these relations occur. 

Capitalism gives rise to many illusions and myths, 
particularly in the ideological and political spheres. 
It has a pressing need for these myths and illusions. 
They are as natural to capitalism as, let us say, the 
overproduction of goods or unemployment are. They 
are vitally necessary for manipulating mass conscious- 
ness. The man whom bourgeois ideology holds in thrall 
is enmeshed in illusions. It would be an over-simpli- 
fication to maintain that man subordinated himself 
to capitalist reality merely as an automation. If this 
were true, there would be no need for a refined sys- 
tem of illusions (like the illusion about the “freedom 
of the individual”, for many decades the trump card 
of bourgeois ideology). In spite of the continual de- 
valuation of modern bourgeois ideological values, the 
bourgeoisie still manages to create an atmosphere 
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in which the individual is subordinated to the capi- 
talist order as a ‘‘free person”, often without thinking 
about the anti-human nature of the capitalist system: 
the illusion of reality is amplified by the reality of 
the illusions themselves. The social demand of capi- 
talism for distorted forms of consciousness gives rise 
to competing schools and trends within bourgeois 
ideology. 

Researchers who want to find their way through 
these labyrinths of bourgeois consciousness are often 
tempted to simplify the task of critical analysis, using 
an easy black and white scale. But over-simplification 
of a complex problem leads to ineffectual analysis. 
Nowadays all bourgeois political scientists, including 
those who work on problems of ideology and political 
consciousness, appeal to the facts of social, economic, 
political and cultural life. However, their “appeal” 
to the facts often is intended to distort those facts. 
Moreover, they not only do this directly and crudely, 
but also in a subterfuge way. Sometimes al] that is 
required to distort phenomena is to limit one’s des- 
cription to the external features, ignoring the essence. 
Or one can exaggerate the significance of one of the 
features, or else remove it from its dialectical link with 
other phenomena, or describe part as if it were the 
whole, These are typical manoeuvres for bourgeois 
political scientists who think in a metaphysical way. 

A first false interpretation of reality as a rule itself 
becomes the basis for further distortions and these 
often lead to serious practical errors which, in their 
turn, stimulate new, false interpretations and so on. 
A critical analysis of this bad infinity convinces one that 
the bourgeois ideologist finds the question of the truth 
or falseness of a particular theoretical explanation unim- 
portant as long as it ‘‘works’’. A narrow class pragma- 
tism is the basic characteristic of the utilitarian bourge- 
Ois consciousness. 

The mechanism by which bourgeois ideology func- 
tions on a horizontal plane in forms of social conscious- 
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ness like philosophy, political and Jegal thought, science 
(social and natural), ethics, religion, aesthetics has be- 
come more complex today. Naturally, the way in 
which ideology and these separate forms of social 
consciousness interact is not simple: there are specific 
features in every separate case, which sometimes are 
clear and direct and at other times are veiled and in- 
direct. It would, for example, be an over-simplification 
to see the interaction of ideology with science, parti- 
cularly natural and technical science, as rectilinear. 
That kind of approach makes it impossible to explain 
correctly many of the processes which take place in 
capitalist society and dooms itself deliberately as vulgar 
ideologism. But even if there is no direct connection, 
this does not mean that there is no connection at all. 
The opposite extreme is no less wrong, when there 
is a silent supposition that bourgeois ideology can only 
exist in a ‘‘pure” form, and only in the works of pro- 
fessional ideologists. A narrow academic approach 
overlooks the need for a critical analysis of bourgeois 
consciousness as a complex and internally heterogeneous 
spiritual phenomenon. It often fails to perceive the 
hidden justifications for capitalism which are beginning 
to prevail more and more in the works of bourgeois 
ideologists, who “rationalize” the form in which they 
set out their views, views which they adapt to those 
crisis phenomena of modern capitalism which are 
appearing as a kind of sinister fate. It is no longer pos- 
sible to deny the crisis and it is essential to adjust 
to it. 

The destructive effect which bourgeois ideology 
has on scientific research is reflected not only in the 
way in which methodological concepts are elaborated, 
in the aims and the results of the research, but also in 
the choice of subject. In studying problems of con- 
sciousness (individual, “group”, “class”, ‘‘mass’’, etc.), 
bourgeois scientists—philosophers, psychologists etc.— 
ignore the most important factor of historical creative 
work: the class self-consciousness of the workers. The 
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basic class premise from which bourgeois scholars pro- 
ceed in their work is the universally admitted view that 
the masses should be treated as the object of ideolo- 
gical manipulation rather than as an active, consciously 
functioning subject of history. Thus a destructive 
approach towards mass consciousness comes to the 
fore and prevails over objective research: to capture 
man’s consciousness and his psyche completely, to 
direct it into the appropriate channel, to prevent the 
formation of a proletarian self-consciousness. 

Bourgeois interpretations of the problems of con- 
sciousness are powerless to explain the increased poli- 
tical activity of the masses which is taking place in the 
contemporary epoch and which is accompanied by 
an unprecedented rise and internationalization of 
the political self-consciousness of the workers. 

Objectively the basis of any scientific approach 
to studying questions of the increase in workers’ class 
consciousness and self-consciousness under socialism 
is the twin processes of the rise in the role of the popular 
masses in historical creativity and the recognition of 
that role by the workers. At present, when Soviet 
society is at the stage of developed socialism, the role 
of Marxist-Leninist ideology and policy is growing. 
In contradistinction to the social chaos which pre- 
dominates under capitalism, the objective laws of 
social development under conditions of socialism mani- 
fest themselves in the systematic, organized, conscious 
activity of people based on a deep study and use of 
those objective laws. 

This work lays no claim to giving exhaustive analysis 
of the problems of present-day bourgeois political 
consciousness, a manifold task which could be shoulder- 
ed only by a team of scholars. The author has set out 
to provide, from a philosophical angle, a critical 
analysis of certain aspects of modern bourgeois poli- 
tical consciousness, in particular various manifestations 
characteristic of the bourgeois ideological process. 

It is an amazing feature of human history that it is 
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moving, aS it were, in two opposite directions simul- 
taneously. The further it advances in its onward march, 
the deeper it delves into the past, discovering and 
throwing light on hitherto unknown facts and making 
an increasingly adequate appraisal of historical develop- 
ments. This holds true for the history of political re- 
lations and their reflection in political theories as well. 


Today, in the 1980s, when international tension has 
become extraordiparily acute, one gets a clearer view 
than ever of the specific features marking the evolution 
of the bourgeois political process, and of the particular 
ways in which it is reflected in ideological forms of 
consciousness, The opportunities are better today for 
assessing the significance of past events and analyzing 
key contemporary political developments in the con- 
text of their historical genesis, so as to trace the prog- 
ress of history in its more or less pure form, without 
accidental superimpositions, and establish a chronology 
corresponding to the real import and logic of events. 





CHAPTER ONE 


THE SUBJECTIVISM 
OF MODERN BOURGEOIS 
POLITICAL THEORY 


1. SOME PROBLEMS 
OF THE METHODOLOGY 
OF RESEARCH 


An unprecedented increase is taking place in the 
extent to which the most diverse aspects of social life 
are politicized. Many new independent states have 
joined the international system, acquiring their own 
political importance. The ‘“‘traditional’’ institutions 
of power are undergoing structural changes. A steady 
social, economic and political renewal is taking place 
in the world. Political groups are forming, states are 
amalgamating and the world of political relationships 
is becoming broader and more complex. 

As a theoretical and valid system of knowledge, 
genuine political science must not limit itself to making 
statements about the complexities and political variety 
of the planet. It must make possible an adequate repre- 
sentation of the deep layers which determine the dyna- 
mism of world political processes. It must also devise 
an appropriate system of categories, a conceptual sys- 
tem and a research methodology to reveal the objective, 
internal laws of political relations, the way in which 
political institutions function and the way in which 
they influence and are influenced by political ideas 
and theories in various political systems. The criterion 
by which the truth of a political theory can be judged 
1S practical political] activity and its actual results. 

Marxist-Leninist political science is elaborated in 
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branches of knowledge like scientific communism, 
philosophy, the theory of international relations, state 
and law, political economy and sociology. It studies 
political phenomena and processes as complex form- 
ations of an interdisciplinary nature. The most import- 
ant initial methodological premise of scientific poli- 
tical research is the understanding of politics as the 
sphere of relationships between classes, states, nations 
and other social groups where the most important task 
is the conquest of state power in the class struggle and 
its retention and implementation in the interests of 
the working class. V. 1. Lenin noted that the class 
struggle became real, consistent and developed only 
when it embraced the field of politics. The most im- 
portant thing in politics, he said, was “the organisation 
of state power”.1 In a draft of the article “On the 
Question of the Role of the State’’, he emphasized 
that politics was “‘participation in the affairs of state, 
in directing the state, in determining the forms, tasks 
and content of state activity”. Lenin’s ideas allow 
one to define the subject of political science accurately, 
to understand the structure of political relationships, 
the ways and means by which political consciousness 
is formed, the reciprocal links between politics and 
economics and between politics and other forms of 
social consciousness. 

A scientific theory of politics can be constructed 
if a thorough, multi-faceted approach is adopted which 
does not limit itself to the analysis of separate frag- 
ments of political life. The latter is typical of Western 
political science which studies topics like the func- 
tioning of the apparatus of power, election campaigns, 
the behaviour of “group interests’, the political admi- 
nistration, decision-making, etc. What makes a theory 
scientific is the study of objective laws. It is this which 


ly,1. Lenin, ‘“‘Liberal and Marxist Conceptions of the Class 
Struggle’, Collected Works, Vol. 19, 1977, p. 122. 

2V.1, Lenin, Complete Works, Vol. 33, Politizdat, Moscow, 
1962, p. 340 (in Russian). 
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enables it to fulfil its functions, in particular the func- 
tions of scientific prediction, of managing the political 
process and of distinguishing between primary and 
derived features, between the determining features and 
those that are determined. 

V. I. Lenin thought that a thoroughly scientific study 
of the objective laws of political relations was very 
important. He was against subjectivism and voluntarism 
in politics. He stressed that “politics have their own 
objective logic, irrespective of what persons or parties 
plan in advance”.! This is a fundamental proposition. 
It must give pause for thought both to politicians who 
are involved in decision-making and to scholars who 
are involved in political research, since it concerns the 
possibility of treating politics as a science. 

Of course, it is true when the dependence of poli- 
tics on economics or their dialectical interdependence 
is stressed. The most important part of this is the ob- 
jective determining influence which economics have 
on political processes.2 However, the basic meaning 
of Lenin’s idea is that the study of politics demands 
more. It demands that the internal objective logic of 
politics itself should be disclosed. Thus without separat- 
ing politics from economics, the objective laws of 
politics must be revealed and analyzed: the laws which 
determine how political systems function, the develop- 
ment of political relationships, problems of state admi- 
nistration, problems of democracy and so on. This is 
the essential condition for understanding politics as a 
science, treating it as a science. It is also the main 
criterion for judging whether political research is 
scientific. 


lyr. Lenin, ‘‘Concerning an Article Published in the 
Organ of the Bund”, Collected Works, Vol. 11, 1972, p. 379. 
‘Lenin’s definition of the interdependence between poli- 
tics and economics is well known. Politics, he said, ‘‘is a con- 
centrated expression of economics” and it must “‘take prece- 
dence over economics” (V. I. Lenin, “Once Again on the Trade 
Unions, the Current Situation and the Mistakes of Trotsky and 
Bukharin”, Collected Works, Vol. 32, 1975, p. 83). 
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In this connection it should be noted that Engels, 
in his famous letters of the 1890s, analyzing the inter- 
action of economics and forms of social consciousness, 
often warned against an absolutist approach towards 
either side of this interaction since a dialectical appro- 
ach is required. In a letter to Bloch written in 1890, 
Engels showed, in particular, that though the economic 
situation forms the basis, ‘...the various elements of 
the superstructure—political forms of the class struggle 
and its results, such as constitutions established by 
the victorious class after a successful battle, etc., juri- 
dical forms, and especially the reflections of all these 
real struggles in the brains of the participants, political, 
legal, philosophical theories, religious views and their 
further development into systems of dogmas—also 
exercise their influence upon the course of the historical 
struggles and in many cases determine their form in 
particular. There is an interaction of all these elements 
in which, amid all the endless host of accidents (that 
is, of things and events whose interconnection is so 
remote or so impossible of proof that we can regard 
it as non-existent and neglect it), the economic move- 
ment is finally bound to assert itself.” 

Marxism is against both a one-sided simplistic explan- 
ation of the decisive role of economics in the historical 
process and a subjective and voluntaristic interpretation 
of the forms of social consciousness and activity. Many 
bourgeois theories, particularly the theories of those 
politicians who reduce politics to inter-state relations 
and make no distinction between politics and diploma- 
cy, are very one-sided. Diplomacy is that activity which 
institutions and representatives of the state undertake 
in the process of implementing the foreign policy of 
the state. The strategic success of diplomacy depends 
upon how accurately the objective logic of politics 
can be taken into account. Western political scientists 


1 “Engels to Joseph Bloch in Kénigsberg, September 21-[22], 
1890”, in: Marx, Engels, Selected Correspondence, Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1975, pp. 394-395. 
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also write about the need to distinguish between politics 
and diplomacy and to use the term “politics” more 
strictly. Nonetheless, many of them note that political 
activity is interpreted extremely broadly, and is incor- 
rectly applied to the utilitarian behaviour of people 
in the diplomatic profession. Michael Oakeshott, an 
English professor who is familiar with the habits of 
bourgeois diplomats, remarks that: “...we forego only 
muddle in laying aside the unfortunate dissipation of 
meaning when the word ‘political’ is used to denote 
the deliberations, the utterances, and the actions of an 
agent negotiating the responses of another in seeking 
an imagined and wished—for satisfaction or advantage 
for himself, or when it stands for the deliberations and 
negotiation in which agents agree to associate in the 
pursuit of a common purpose. We do not need the word 
‘politics’ to distinguish the engagement of satisfying 
wants whatever they may be, and it is only in vulgar 
parlance that this engagement is said to be ‘political’ 
when it is undertaken with sagacity, or craftiness; so- 
called ‘politic’ conduct.” 

The ability of classes, social groups, political parties 
and leaders to distinguish the specifically political 
aspects of particular situations and to determine the 
required political action has an enormous influence 
on the formation of political consciousness. Once 
political consciousness has been formed, it turns into 
an effective political force, becoming an integral com- 
ponent of the political process, motivating political 
behaviour (mass, group or individual behaviour) and 
playing a part in defining political ideals and values. 

Modern bourgeois political science is not homo- 
geneous, Apart from the particular requirements (often 
unconscious) of each political system, historical tra- 
ditions in the broad sense of that term (theoretical, 
Philosophical, political, scientific, ethnic, religious, 
cultural, national, moral and ethical) have a consider- 


1 Michael Oakeshott, On Human Conduct, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1975, pp. 161-162. 
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able influence. Ignoring them can lead to a crude repre- 
sentation of political reality in various capitalist coun- 
tries and a superficial assessment of their foreign and 
domestic political doctrines. 

The link in bourgeois countries between real poli- 
tics and political science is rather unique. Often they 
proceed in parallel. But even then politicians and polit- 
ical scientists both proceed from the same basis—the 
economic interest of the dominant exploiting class. 
This interest determines their fundamental aim—to 
ensure that the political system of capitalism is retained 
and that it functions. Against this background, the 
division of labour between bourgeois politicians and 
political scientists is a subsidiary problem. This is also 
expressed in the latest techniques used consciously to 
justify the system. It can be seen, in particular, in the 
use of sham criticism which pretends to be objective, 
Pseudocriticism often works better as a defence than 
undisguized (and therefore open to criticism) jus- 
tification. 

Neither official policy, which is formed and executed 
by the ruling political elite, nor bourgeois political 
science, the occupation of a relatively small group of 
professionals and becoming increasingly specialized,! 
has any really profound effect on mass social and 
political movements. Bourgeois theoreticians usually 
completely share the ideological position of the muling 
political elite vis-a-vis the working masses. In their 
theoretical investigations they try to find the most 
effective means of preventing or muffling any mass 
action, Little by little they cultivate a passive, individ- 
ualistic point of view in the members of society. It 
is not without interest that the term “elite” is found 
very frequently in bourgeois political science, while 
1 David E. Apter, an American political scientist, notes that 
“the problem of specialization is that we are collectively 
less able to understand and use the knowledge that becomes 
available. It takes an expert to understand an expert” (David E. 


Apter, Imtroduction to Political Analysts, Winthrop Publishers, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 1977, p. 28). 
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the concept “people” is rare. The bourgeoisie treat 
the people as an object for political manipulation 
rather than the subject of historical creativity. They 
remember about them in three circumstances: during 
election campaigns; when the government puts forward 
a new national or international programme (which is 
often intended to attract the attention of other govern- 
ments or other peoples), when the very promulgation 
of the programme is interpreted as broad, popular 
support; and when the people make themselves felt by 
taking mass political action like demonstrations, strikes, 
protest movements, etc. 

It would be wrong to suppose that bourgeois poli- 
ticians and political scientists are not interested in the 
political mood of the popular masses. On the contrary, 
they constantly attempt to keep this mood under 
control. No important political act is introduced with- 
out a corresponding effort to create the required popular 
social and political public opinion. This important 
function is aided by a powerful, separate industry 
which is located at the junction of official policy and 
political science and which works on mass consciousness 
in accordance with the needs of official policy. This 
huge and ubiquitous bourgeois political propaganda 
mechanism relies on the latest means of mass informa- 
tion and communication and uses the findings of social- 
psychological research, It creates a continuous illusion in 
the individual that he is participating in capitalist domest- 
1c and foreign policy. 

Western political science largely follows in the tra- 
ditions of empiricism and positivism. This type of 
political science is characterized above all by micro- 
political research of the problems which arise from the 
development of political relationships and the demands 
of the political structure of a particular country. The 
“instrumental and operational” analysis which is char- 
acteristic of positivism leads, however, to a further 
“atomization” of thought, to the fragmentation which 
is one of the tendencies of modern bourgeois political 
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science. But there are also attempts to create global, 
“nomothetic” theories to explain the “‘universal” 
laws of political processes. These two opposing tenden- 
cies have conflicting views about a number of problems. 
Most importantly, the two approaches have very dif- 
ferent interpretations of the relationship between 
and the priority of empirical evidence which can be 
directly applied on the one hand, and abstract, theo- 
retical concepts, on the other. However, in spite of 
these differences the two approaches are in complete 
agreement on two fundamental principles. 

Firstly, they work out the same kinds of practical 
recommendations, and they make attempts which are, 
in principle, identical, to rationalize the retention of 
bourgeois political power and the preservation and 
defence of the capitalist state. Historically speaking, 
the period when the bourgeoisie was the leading revo- 
lutionary class in society and when it objectively ex- 
pressed and brought about the urgent demands of 
social and political development has passed. The bour- 
geoisie struggled for the triumph of science and cul- 
ture, It introduced new productive relations and active- 
ly opposed medieval scholasticism, the numbing domi- 
nation of religious dogma, the backward, hierarchical 
social structures of feudalism and the nepotism which 
corroded society. When the bourgeoisie came to power 
as a result of the bourgeois revolutions of the 17th-18th 
centuries, it changed from a progressive class into a 
conservative and reactionary class. Ideological devotion 
and the selfless struggle for humanistic and democratic 
ideals were replaced by the undisguised selling out of 
principles, open contempt for the popular masses, a 
lowering of ideals and political hairsplitting. Today 
the bourgeoisie is a well-tried, hardened enemy of the 
revolutionary movement. 

The second principle shared by both schools of 
bourgeois political science is hostility to Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory and practice, to real socialism, to the com- 
munist and workers’ movement, and to the national 
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liberation struggle. For a long time now the bourgeoisie 
has spent considerably more intellectual, moral, psycho- 
logical and financial energy on the struggle against 
Marxist-Leninist teaching than on positive, construc- 
tive research into solutions to the innumerable problems 
which result from the intensification of the internal 
contradictions of capitalism and which are a heavy 
burden on the workers, requiring urgent, radical reso- 
lution. Anti-Marxism, anti-communism and anti-Soviet- 
ism have turned into a lucrative trade for many poli- 
ticians and political scientists who have few other talents 
in practical politics or in theoretical research. Medio- 
crity is usually accompanied by enterprising energy 
which serves as a vital principle of active self-affirm- 
ation and compensates for the absence of other talents. 

People who have chosen the frantic struggle against 
real socialism, dull people who are not squeamish 
about the means they use to achieve their aims, often 
succeed in making political and academic careers, Power 
and influence acquired in this dubious way are being 
quickly utilized to whip up the same anti-communist 
and anti-Soviet hysteria which has engendered the pre- 
vailing political ignorance that is so destructive. This 
vicious circle inevitably leads to a situation where 
reckless people often have a great deal of political 
responsibility. 

The contemporary bourgeoisie is characterized by 
fear of real socialism, of the communist and workers’ 
movement and of the national liberation struggle. It 
is also afraid of the revolutionary teaching of Marxism- 
Leninism, It is no accident that even Alfred Meyer, 
never sympathetic to Marxism, has had to admit that 
“the resistance which their American counterparts 
show to Marxism might be explained as a collective 
refusal to face disturbing realities”. 

The spirit of materialist dialectics, which ‘‘in its 
rational form ... is a scandal and abomination to bour- 


1 Alfred G. Meyer, ‘The Aufhebung of Marxism”, Social Re- 
search, Vol. 43, No. 2, Summer 1976, p. 202. 
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geoisdom and its doctrinaire professors, because it 
includes in its comprehension and affirmative recogni- 
tion of the existing state of things, at the same time 
also, the recognition of the negation of that state, of 
its inevitable breaking up; because it regards every his- 
torically developed social form as in fluid movement, 
and therefore takes into account its transient nature 
not less than its momentary existence; because it lets 
nothing impose upon it, and is in its essence critical 
and revolutionary”,! is foreign to the consciousness 
of the modern bourgeoisie because of its conservative 
political nature. The basic methodological flaw in 
Western political doctrines (and, in fact, in the prac- 
tical policies of the modern bourgeoisie as a whole) 
is the fact that political phenomena and relationships 
are not seen objectively, but only according to the 
changes which take place in the subject of political 
thought. 

Certainly, one finds at times in the work of bour- 
geois political scientists that some political phenomena 
(for example, the state, systems of political relations, 
etc.) are said to be objective. But in the process of 
analysis (whether it is comparative, descriptive, systema- 
tic, ideographic or nomothetic) and particularly in the 
definition of what is essential and what inessential in 
the phenomena which are being studied, Western schol- 
ars are less likely to proceed from the internally cha- 
racteristic features of the phenomenon and from the 
objective requirements of immanent development 
than from “cognitive” aims and a subjective attitude 
to those phenomena. This kind of imposition, often 
gradual, of a ‘way of reading” the objective facts, 
when the significance and value of political phenomena 
are determined by pragmatic and utilitarian consider- 
ations and, therefore, by bourgeois class attitudes, 
is one of the sources of subjectivism in bourgeois poli- 
tical science of the empirical school as well as of the 


1 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1974, p. 29. 
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theoretical school. 

When this approach is carried over into practical 
politics, it is a real danger both to the citizens of that 
country and to the entire system of international re- 
lations. The cause of the danger is that narrow class 
interests are put forward as the criterion for action. 
Underlying this idea of practice is the desire to gain 
immediate advantage, and it often leads to unfounded 
political action, or adventurism which, in present con- 
ditions, can be fraught with catastrophic consequences. 

A subjective perception of political realities has 
deep roots in bourgeois thinking. The founders of 
Marxism criticized subjectively thinking individuals 
when, as long ago as the 1840s, they wrote: “The 
‘fancy’, the ‘conception’ of the people in question 
about their real practice is transformed into the sole 
determining and effective force, which dominates and 
determines their practice.””! 

Subjectivism inevitably leads to the creation of more 
or less refined forms of the political myths and illusions 
which the bourgeois social and economic order needs. 
Moreover, on close examination it turns out that partic- 
ular antagonistic class systems create the illusions 
and myths which correspond to those systems. Once 
they have arisen, they become one of the active ele- 
ments of political reality and influence the process 
of establishing various types of political consciousness. 
The social and political purpose of these myths and 
illusions is to hide the discrepancy between real polit- 
ical processes and their bourgeois interpretations. 
This particularly concerns distortions of those global 
phenomena which, in modern conditions, acquire the 
character of universal human values (like the relaxation 
of international tension, for example) and which are 
conducive to the formation of an anti-imperialist polit- 
ical consciousness. 


1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, ‘‘The German Ideology”, 
ins Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, 
p. 55. 
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In bourgeois research into political history, politics 
is seen as a sphere of activity in which priority is given 
to “art” and in which science can only force its way 
with difficulty. But today, in the age of the scientific 
and technical revolution with its universally recognized 
achievements and the unprecedented increase in the 
prestige of science, no theory can expect to have influ- 
ence or to be popular if it does not use scientific data, 
computers, modelling and various information systems. 

With one or two exceptions, the link between bour- 
geois political science and science is peculiar. It is 
limited on the whole to attempts to replace the internal 
development of political knowledge either with the 
“inclusion” into political science of various materials 
from the discipline of natural science or with a formal 
borrowing of the structures and methods of natural 
science. But borrowed data can serve only as material 
for understanding, and cannot, by itself, constitute 
scientific knowledge. 

One of the sources which nourish bourgeois polit- 
ical science today is, of course, the political events 
of the modern world both in individual countries and 
regions and in inter-state relations. The vast changes 
in the correlation of political forces in the world and 
the appearance of new tendencies sometimes, of course, 
push bourgeois political science into rethinking out- 
dated forms of perceiving political processes and creat- 
ing new doctrines and concepts which are profitable to 
bourgeois political science. But this evolution is cha- 
racterized by contradictory tendencies which are ex- 
pressed in conflicting definitions of the subject matter, 
methods and aims of political science, differing inter- 
pretations and uses of its “categories and methods of 
analysis, different understanding of the relationship 
between politics and political science and different 
assessments of Marxist research, etc. 

The study of modern bourgeois political conscious- 
ness which is expressed in various concepts of political 
science at the theoretical level, cannot merely be re- 
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duced to indicating their social and economic origins. 
A Marxist scientific and critical analysis requires more. 
It requires an explanation of the objective conditions 
which naturally give rise to those particular concepts 
and which cannot give rise to any other. A critical 
analysis must move not from effect to cause, but from 
cause to effect so as to establish the correct causal link, 

Marx’s view about the analysis of religion which is 
related to all forms of man’s spiritual activity including 
political theory, is of important methodological signif- 
icance in this connection. Marx wrote: “It is, in reality, 
much easier to discover by analysis the earthly core 
of the misty creations of religion, than, conversely, it 
is to develop from the actual relations of life the cor- 
responding celestialised forms of those relations. The 
latter method is the only materialistic, and therefore 
the only scientific one.”* This proposition is the key 
to a scientific study of the objective principles which 
determine the laws by which political processes are 
given a theoretical form. 


2. THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Political science is a relatively young branch of 
knowledge in Western countries. While it is true that 
elements of this knowledge come from the writings 
of the ancient philosophers,? the process of estab- 
lishing political research as an independent discipline 
has gone through several stages. An organic link with 
philosophy has remained an integral feature of polit- 
ical science, but later development of the subject was 
accompanied by greater specialization. At first this 
led to theories of state and law becoming detached 


1 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, p. 352. 


e Historians of political thought unanimously agree that Plato 
and Aristotle were the first to make a systematic normative 
and empirical study of politics. 
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from philosophy. These theories concentrated, for the 
most part, on problems of political research. As this 
branch of knowledge became more mature, so separate 
branches of knowledge began to acquire independence 
within the field of the study of the state. The most 
important of these branches was the theory of inter- 
national relations. It was the establishment of inter- 
national relations as a field of study that, in its tum, 
aided the establishment of political science as a separate 
discipline.! Eventually the study of international re- 
lations and political development began to occupy more 
and more place in political research. “Pure” state-centric 
political studies are challenged under the watchword 
“non-state politics’, which stresses the importance of 
studying political relationships in all societies and at 
all levels, from the relations of social groups to those 
of political parties. 

The detachment of political science from philosophy 
and then its subsequent detachment from law is a very 
complex process. The following four factors had an 
important influence and determined the establishment 
and evolution of Western political science. 

Firstly, the appearance of new states, most im- 
portantly the socialist and also the developing countries, 
which resulted from the successful development of 
world socialism, the national liberation struggle and 
the collapse of the colonial system. The speed of the 
political changes which have taken place in the last 
few decades cannot be compared with anything which 
occurred in earlier centuries. More than one hundred 
new states appeared after the October Socialist Revo- 
lution. The world witnessed the richest variety of 
“non-traditional” ways of forming nation-states and 
a huge diversity in types of inter-state relations. It must 
be said that Western political thought has, until recent- 
ly, confined itself to studying the bourgeois political 
! Political science was recognized as a separate field of study 


in the USA and in the main countries of Europe and Scandi- 
navia after the Second World War. 
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mechanism. Anything which did not fit into the usual 
scheme of the bourgeois perception of reality and 
which was not constructed on a Western model was 
seen as a deviation from the norm, an unnatural or 
even a perverted process. Attempts were made (which 
continue in the present) to use military force to pre- 
vent the objective course of history, to put an end to 
“political experiments”. However, despite these wishes, 
the “‘experiments’’ not only continue to exist, they 
are developing successfully. As far as bourgeois polit- 
ical theories, and the theoretical and practical “‘models” 
they advertize, are concerned, they have tumed out 
to be historically outdated and are increasingly rejected 
by peoples.! 

Imperialism conducts an active colonial policy not 
only in the economic sphere, but also in the cultural, 
spiritual and ideological realms. Where it is successful, 
it has a particularly negative effect on the development 
of political thought and theoretical political research 
in the developing countries. The Egyptian political 
scientist, Ali Dessouki, notes that the ‘‘contemporary 
writings of Arab political scientists reflect Western 
influences rather than their own particular historical 
legacy or cultural traditions”. He goes on to say that 
this is why ‘‘Arab political science faces two crises, 
a crisis of orientation and a crisis of authenticity’’.2 

One of the best known African political scientists, 
Professor Mohamed Bouzidi of Morocco, writes that 
the “impact of colonization” of French political thought 
has led to a narrow interpretation of the subject mat- 
ter of political science. It has been reduced to the study 


1 The Indian political scientist, C. P, Bhambhri, writes that 
“experiences of Western societies do not possess universal 
value” (C, P. Bhambhri, ‘‘Political Change”, in: Dynamics of 
Development, An International Perspective, Vol. 1, Concept 
Publishing Company, Delhi, 1977, p. 273). 

2Ali Dessouki, ‘‘Political Science and Political Culture in the 
Arab Countries”, in: International Political Science Enters 
the 1980s, Vol. 1, International Political Science Association, 
Ottawa, 1979, p. 227. 
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of legal problems: “As in France, political science in 
North Africa was dealt with as a periphery of public 
law. Therefore, most writings in political science used 
rather a legal and institutional approach”! 

By exporting their political ideas and theories to the 
colonies, bourgeois ideologues and politicians were by 
no means merely fulfilling a missionary function. The 
intrusion of bourgeois political science is one of the 
means of influencing the formation of political con- 
sciousness, political culture and the determining of the 
political ideals which motivate political action. Thus 
in those places where the development of political 
thought could not be completely halted, the task of 
political science “colonialism” was to impose that 
vision of political processes and outcomes which would 
make the less developed countries forget their distinc- 
tiveness, ignore their national traditions and come to 
terms with their role as a political appendage of inter- 
national imperialism. In present-day conditions Western 
political scientists are decreasingly successful in hold- 
ing the political thought of other nations in the grip 
of an uncritical attitude towards imperialism and in 
adapting it to archaic and ossified forms of political 
rule. They can no longer dictate and impose a pro- 
imperialist structure of political thought. 

In the modern world many forms of community 
are found at various stages of social, economic, polit- 
ical and cultural development, from tribal groups,? 
for which the experts have not yet thought of an ac- 


1 Mohamed Bouzidi, “Development of Political Science Dis- 
cipline in North Africa”, in: International Political Science..., 
p. 208. 


2W.J.M. Mackenzie, a well-known bourgeois English political 
scientist, having in mind that tribal systems can be perceived 
to be “structureless” from a political point of view, notes 
that “it is not so certain that all societies have a political as- 
pect. Hence it is possible to dream of a society without poli- 
tics. But a little reflection shows that that dream is itself the 
expression of a political aspiration”. W.J. M. Mackenzie, ‘‘Politic- 
al Science’’, in: Main Trends of Research in the Social and Human 
Sciences, Part One, Mouton, UNESCO, Paris, 1970, p. 169. 
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ceptable term, to the highest stage of political organi- 
zation of society in the modern epoch—the developed 
socialist state. 

Differentiation of international social and political 
life is accompanied by processes of integration and 
the creation of combinations of states in groups, blocs, 
commonwealths, ‘“‘communities” and ‘organizations’. 
Bourgeois social thought was forced to study how 
new political systems and structures are formed, what 
hidden springs make the political relations between 
states and groups of states increasingly complicated.} 
A number of questions arose in connection with ex- 
plaining the mutual relations between political and 
social institutions and also between small groups, basic- 
ally political elites. An elite system of political power 
is typical of the bourgeois state, where at the top of 
every political system the mutual relations within 
small groups play the decisive role. These and other 
extremely diverse tasks could not be resolved in the 
framework of the old bourgeois state-centric and legal 
concepts using traditional methods of description and 
analysis, 

Secondly, politicization of an ever-increasing num- 
ber of spheres of human activity, expansion of the 
very world of political realities. Today this world of 
political relations has grown to an unprecedented 
extent and it continues intensively to draw into its 
orbit more and more new phenomena and types of 
relations, the multiform intellectual and practical 
activities of man and the results of this activity. ‘“‘Struc- 


1 Western political scientists know that political science has 
lagged behind other social sciences in the study of new phe- 
nomena, See, for example, the American, Braibanti: “...when 
new nations were created in large numbers after 1947, eco- 
Nomics could confront the analysis of their economic growth... 
Political development thought, on the other hand, confronted 
the phenomenon of new systems without the methodological 
Or conceptual apparatus of economics’. (Ralph Braibanti, 
Political Development’, in: Dynamics of Development, 
Vol. One, Concept Publishing Company, Delhi, 1977, p. 178.) 
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tureless” tribes, cultural links, trade, tourism, sport, 
the environment, the natural sciences, technical and 
social knowledge, the overwhelming number of state 
functions—all these are now seen to be part of politics 
and are included in political science. 

Politicization is spreading to industrial production 
as well. In developed capitalist countries this is ex- 
pressed, in particular, in the militarization of the econ- 
omy, the penetration of the military into the political 
sphere and the formation of the military-industrial- 
political complex. The more that complex interferes 
in politics and the stronger its influence, the more 
striking the gap between policy and sound, sober 
thought, the more policy becomes ominously adventur- 
ist. As the role of the state as the basic political organ 
becomes stronger, so the levers of using this organ 
become stronger, in particular for purposes of the mil- 
itary industry. This does not weaken the general pro- 
cess of politicization in any way, it merely camouflages 
it. The need to study this process is, thus, even clearer. 

Thirdly, the internal logic of development of theo- 
retical knowledge common to all types of intellectual 
activity including political thought. Every science goes 
through a process of establishment and development 
in the course of which the subject of research is de- 
fined more accurately and the methods of analysis 
are improved. The number of problems to be studied 
are increased or restricted, concepts are corrected, 
new categories are created, while old categories are 
enriched or discarded as useless, Research into theore- 
tical principles is particularly important. Thus in a 
number of theoretical works by Western political scien- 
tists the continuity of political theory itself is studied— 


1 Mackenzie characteristically calls “electoral practice and 
legislative procedure” the “central topics in political science”. 
But he goes on to say: “To some extent these are lawyers’ 
questions, but the intricacy of the political ‘engineering’ in- 
volved is more a matter of cause and effect in politics than of 
skill in legal interpretation” (W. J.M. Mackenzie, op. cét., p. 211). 
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structures and means of processing information are 
compared and a conceptual and terminological analysis 
is made of the whole system of categories. These authors 
also pose the question of drawing political science 
closer to other branches of scientific knowledge and 
they point to the increase in interdependence which 
leads to an understanding of the complex nature of 
problems and the need to study them as interdiscipli- 
nary problems. 

Many Western political scientists try to ‘“‘develop” 
science by means of transposing the theoretical pro- 
positions into various new combinations and by means 
of an hermeneutic interpretation of the texts of other 
sciences, an uncritical borrowing or a mechanical copy- 
ing of the structures, methods and ‘data’ of more 
highly developed systems of knowledge. This kind 
of research has caused the appearance in political science 
of “academic scientism” in contrast to the opposite 
extreme—superficial, ‘‘creeping” empiricism. An anal- 
ysis of the works of bourgeois political scientists testifies 
to the many unsuccessful attempts which have been 
made to overcome these extremes. 

In general, the turning of science to itself is evidence 
of its maturity. It is not for this statement of the prob- 
lem that one ought to criticize Western theorists, but 
for their metaphysical approach and primitive under- 
standing of a complex problem. The self-consciousness 
of science is inevitably connected with a philosophical 
and ideological view of the place of science in the 
genera] system of human knowledge, social purposes 
and long and short-term aims, It is also connected with 
the definition of the criteria by which the results and 
the social significance of those results should be assessed 
and with the definition of its functions. As a rule the 
self-analysis of bourgeois political science takes place 
with due regard for the philosophical and ideological 
components which it contains. A secondary level which 
forms a metatheory, goes beyond the framework of 
material research and enters the realm of philosophical 
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interpretation. In itself this is a completely natural 
process of development of scientific knowledge, but the 
philosophical premises which can have a double effect 
are very important. They can either stimulate the 
development of scientific knowledge or demolish it. And 
a subjectivist and idealistic philosophy, which prevails in 
Western political science, has precisely that destructive 
influence. 

In Marxism a different state of affairs prevails. 
There the interaction of scientific politics with the 
philosophy of dialectical materialism completely re- 
veals the constructive role of a scientific ideology. 
Thus the politics of a socialist state plays an important 
role in giving philosophy a practical grounding and 
making it actively revolutionary, while philosophy, 
in its turn, serves as the methodological basis both 
for political research and for formulating the direction 
of practical policy. When philosophy and politics rely 
on scientific knowledge, they enrich one another and 
the link between them becomes organic. In analysing 
the inter-relationship of scientific politics and scientific 
philosophy, V. I. Lenin emphasized that ‘‘the political 
line of Marxism is inseparably bound up with its phil- 
osophical principles”. 

The necessary and sufficient condition for determin- 
ing the extent to which a theory is scientific is the study 
and disclosure of the objective laws and the important 
links of reality. This is the requirement of a scientific 
theory of ideology. The ideological grounding of the 
theoretical and methodological principles of science, 
including political science, to a certain extent cor- 
responds to the process of its establishment as an inde- 
pendent form of knowledge. 

For a number of reasons the USA has turned out 
to be the centre of bourgeois political science. Accord- 
ing to some statistics, more than three quarters of 
Western political scientists are concentrated in the 


1 V.1, Lenin, “The Attitude of the Workers’ Party to Reli- 
gion”’. Collected Works, Vol. 15, 1982, p. 405. 
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USA.! Enormous sums of money are invested in re- 
search and large intellectual resources are attracted 
into political science. The technical equipment of 
research procedures is growing. It is here that the most 
active struggle takes place against socialism and for 
the subjection of the developing countries and others 
to the dictates of the USA. A ramified system of in- 
stitutions teaching political science prepares cadres to 
enter both the American political science profession 
and political science in other countries. Pro-American 
sympathies and a pro-American system of political 
thought are implanted and instilled in those countries. 
It is sensible, therefore, in a critical analysis of West- 
ern political science, to concentrate mainly on the way 
it is presented in the USA. 

The USA is the centre not only of bourgeois pollit- 
ical thought. It has attained far more military and 
economic power than any other capitalist country. 
But it is also the first country to endure a crisis in 
all spheres of social life—economic, financial, political, 
moral, cultural—and its crisis is deeper than that of 
other countries, The USA has always aspired to creating 
an attractive model of ‘‘welfare capitalism” for other 
countries. The irony of history, however, always shows 
itself at critical moments: probably no other capitalist 
country has been more of a moral and political discredit 
to capitalism than the USA.2 As the Canadian histerian, 
James Nuechterlein, notes, ‘‘American society over the 
past dozen years has undergone a general and continuing 
crisis. Almost everyone agrees on that point...”.3 


1 Apter even reckons that “there are probably close to 
30 thousand political scientists in the world, of whom about 
28 thousand are Americans” (David E. Apter, op. cit., p. 11). 


2 Apter claims that ‘the American identity has suffered severely 
im recent years. Today the American identity includes being 
fata oh ae philistine, and imperialistic” (David E. Apter, op. 
cit., p. 234), 


3 James A. Nuechterlein, The Review of Politics, Vol. 59, 
No. 1, 1977, p. 3. 
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In analysing the process by which political science 
became established and evolved as an independent 
discipline, attention should also be paid to several 
features brought about by the modern scientific and 
technical revolution. New tendencies appear owing 
to the ceaseless flow of political information, the speed 
of which considerably exceeds the ability to process 
it rationally and, therefore, to turn it into scientific 
knowledge, owing to the wide use of computers and 
the multiple accumulation of ‘data about data’. Of 
course, quantitative methods of analysis have been 
improved. But at the same time, absolutely new para- 
meters of measurement systematically appear and 
acquire a relative independence. They increase the 
field of research immensely, making it difficult to 
distinguish clearly between real and imaginary tend- 
encies of development in political thought. 

Fourthly and finally, it is the need for bourgeois 
political scientists to concentrate their efforts on find- 
ing a theoretical justification for the capitalist political 
system and new forms of apologia for it. They need 
to prove that the non-capitalist path of development 
is impossible and to create more refined means of 
struggling against Marxism-Leninism and real socialism. 

In each epoch traditional problems of political re- 
search recur and are given concrete expression in a 
unique way. At our present stage, when a great variety 
of political systems exist, when political relations are 
very complex and the ways in which they can be measured 
have increased, the role of politics has become very 
important. Separating political science out as an in- 
dependent sphere of intellectual activity and making 
political relations an independent subject of research 
depends upon a certain maturity in the political organ- 
ization of society. 

Philosophical and sociological research into political 
relations is an important link in the development of 
Western social thought. To a certain extent it has radi- 
calized bourgeois political consciousness. After all, 
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the need to study deep processes of political reality 
arises when simple observation turns out to be insuffi- 
cient. The philosophical ideas and political declarations 
which were current in the transitional period from 
feudalism to capitalism, that man is born free, that 
every member of society enjoys equal rights, were a 
step forward in the development of moral ideas. But 
they were easily refuted by the very obvious contra- 
diction between formal, normative equality and the 
real inequality that was clearly expressed in codes 
of law. These sanctified class and caste privileges which 
were dying away but still existed. 

Amongst the philosophers and lawyers of the 18th- 
century Enlightenment, the debate centred for the 
most part around laws and norms, and ‘‘good’’ laws 
were contrasted to “evil”. At best they considered the 
conditions required to bring about equality, but again 
this was reduced to establishing ‘‘good’’ normative 
laws, rather than creating the social foundations re- 
quired to- guarantee their operation. Discussion of 
“the spirit of the law” prevailed completely over any 
sociological analysis. Because of this, political argu- 
ment was normative and deductive, often scholastic. 
Laws and norms were never correlated with real social 
facts. A real inequality on “‘legal” grounds was built 
into the existing political system and became institu- 
tionalized. 

In the conditions of developed capitalism with its 
clearly set out system of legally defined and formally 
proclaimed rights and freedoms, 2 sociological anal- 
ysis of problems of equality made it necessary to com- 
pare laws and norms with the facts of life. The genuine 
guarantees which could really secure constitutional 
“guarantees” had to be elucidated. While. this gave an 
impetus to various apologetic interpretations, in polit- 
ical research, often under the influence of Marxism, 
critical views and concepts based on an objective ap- 
Proach also arose. 

The West German political scientists, Offe and 
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Wiesenthal, for example, examine the inter-relationship 
between the formal rights and the real rights which the 
bourgeois state offers its citizens and they remark that 
“the institutionalization of bourgeois freedom and 
equality has not, in fact, led to anything approaching 
actual equality; it has, rather, produced and continuall 
reproduces factual inequality on the largest scale”. 
They also emphasize that there is a commonly found 
mistake amongst Western political scientists of making 
“false equations’, i.e. falsely interpreting real relations, 
“conceptually equating the unequal’’. They offer as an 
example of this “‘the juridical treatment of strikes and 
lockouts as equivalent’’.2 

Political relations directly affect the vital interests 
of people—classes, parties, social groups, individuals— 
and are realized through their social and political prac- 
tices, But they are not at all subjective by nature. The 
seeming ‘‘personification’”’ and subjectivity of political 
relations is, in fact, very strictly determined by objective 
links of cause and effect. These relations are determined 
by deep material characteristics which are, in the final 
analysis, founded in the material life of society. The 
ideological forms of consciousness including political 
consciousness which finds its theoretical expression in 
political ideas, categories and concepts, is a reflection 
of social reality. Marx noted: “The same men who 
establish their social relations in conformity with their 
material productivity, produce also principles, ideas 
and categories, in conformity with their social re- 
lations.”’> 

Marx’s views of the two levels of essential defini- 
tions, which have a great deal in common with Lenin’s 


1 Claus Offe and Helmut Wiesenthal, ‘“‘Two Logics of Collective 
Action”, in: Political Power and Social Theory, Vol. 1, JAI Press, 
Inc., Greenwich, Connecticut, 1980, pp. 68-69. 


2 Ibid., p. 70. 
3 Karl Marx, “The Poverty of Philosophy”, in: Karl Marx, 
Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, 1976, p. 166. 
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“elements of the dialectic’! has great methodological 
significance. Marx shows that principles, ideas and 
categories (including those of political science) are 
created in conformity with social relations (including 
in conformity with political relations). These social 
relations are, in turn, determined by material produc- 
tion. Marx often stressed that “the mode of production 
of material life conditions the general process of social, 
political and intellectual life’’.2 

Thus according to Marx, political ideas and theories 
are connected with the means of production not direct- 
ly and immediately, but indirectly, via political re- 
lations. Since they are power relations, they possess 
relative independence. It is true that they are, as a 
rule, included in the actual functioning political sys- 
tem as theory. However, it would be wrong to absolu- 
tize the relativity of this independence. The link be- 
tween politics and economics, for example, is deeply 
dialectical. Lenin saw the dialectic of this inter-relation- 
ship in the fact that politics can and does appear as the 
more active, more important side of the relationship. 
But at the same time he emphasized the need for an 
objective condition: politics must express economics in a 
concentrated form, 

The dialectically contradictory relationship be- 
tween politics and economics can be seen particularly 
clearly in the example of the developing countries. 
Imperialism does everything it can to bind the devel- 
oping countries to itself economically, But economic 
dependence, no matter how important it is, does not 
automatically ensure an identical political dependence. 
The working class draws conclusions from this fact, 
activating the political struggle against imperialism. 


1 Lenin defined the process of cognition as the movement 
“from appearance to essence and from less profound to more 
Profound essence” (VI. Lenin, ‘‘Conspectus of Hegel’s Book 
The Science of Logic’, Collected Works, Vol. 38, 1980, p. 221). 


? Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omy, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1977, pp. 20-21. 
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But the imperialists also draw conclusions, as they try 
to base every step in their economic relations with the 
developing countries on motives not only of economic 
advantage, but also on long-term political considerations, 
relying on a pro-imperialist orientation and anti-com- 
munism in the developing countries. 

In the developing countries the struggle between left 
and right-wing forces in the resolution of economic 
problems is based mainly on politics. It is a struggle 
for political power, the possession of which opens up 
real possibilities of directing the economic development 
of the country in the corresponding direction, Under- 
standing the relationship between politics and economics 
in this way takes account of the really active role—re- 
tarding or stimulating—which political power, the state, 
can and does play in developing and improving the 
economic structure of society and also in increasing 
economic production. 

Examining the dialectics of the relationship between 
economics and politics allows one, on the one hand, 
to reveal the objectively important features of the 
political process, and, on the other, to assess the in- 
fluence of politics on economics as either positive 
or negative. Thus politics acquires an objectively de- 
termined character, and in this way one of the possi- 
bilities of the very existence of a science of politics 
comes about. For political science, economic relations 
are important not so much for themselves, as for the 
way they are expressed in categories of power, state, 
class, etc. The scientific nature of Marxist political 
research is determined by the objective nature of the 
laws of social, economic and political development, 
and the possibility of their reflection not only in theory, 
but in practice as well. 

This relationship to the objective nature of the 
political process is the root of the difference and active 
opposition between Marxist-Leninist and bourgeois 
political science. One can only understand the essence 
and functioning of political institutions and the cor- 
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responding concepts and ideas if one reveals the under- 
lying social and economic conditions. The denial by 
bourgeois political scientists of the fact that the poli- 
tical process is objectively dependent is not something 
exceptional, but analyzing this dependence enables one 
to disclose the internal mechanism of its action and 
to define it as an important function of the political 
system. 

The progressive nature of a political system cannot 
only be proved theoretically and speculatively. Its 
objective bases must be discovered in the revolutionary, 
creative activity of the working masses and consciously 
placed at the basis of the very mode of constructing 
a democratic political system. A brilliant example of 
this kind of approach was Lenin’s discovery of the 
Soviet as the basic form of popular political self-govern- 
ment which was the most important political lever in 
the successful construction and functioning of the social- 
ist state. 

The absence of any rational bases for strengthening 
and improving the bourgeois political system has made 
this system work out defensive reactions, particularly 
in the form of doctrines of apologia, illusions and 
myths.! One way in which the apologia is expressed 
is the promotion from time to time of political doctrines 
with a seemingly scientific approach offering a safe 
surrogate of theoretically ‘‘grounded” solutions to 
teal problems. The apologia often appears in the plaus- 
ible form of criticism, when individual, usually second- 
ary, aspects of the political life of bourgeois society 
are criticized. But in fact all this does is to provide 
in theoretical form a pseudorational justification for 
the existing state of affairs. 


1 The American political scientist, Samuel M. Hines, Jr., main- 
tains that “the manipulation of symbols and the construction 
of myths by governments and by individuals and groups are an 
important dimension of politics particularly during periods of 
Stress and crisis’ (Hines, Jr., “Global Interdependence and the 
Process of Value Diffusion”, in: Dynamics of Development, 
Vol. 1, p, 220). 
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The relationship of bourgeois political science to 
Marxism has undergone a series of evolutionary changes. 
Its hostility to Marxism has not diminished one wit, but 
various accommodating reactions express the way in 
which the struggle has changed. Even the admissions 
or half-admissions one comes across of the value of 
Marxist-Leninist political thought usually express a 
hidden desire to smother it in “friendship”. Apter 
informs us: ‘‘The ideas of Karl Marx have become in- 
fluential today as a result of both European influences 
and the impact of developing socialist and third-world 
countries.” Of course, the enormous significance of 
real socialism in proving the magnetic forces of Marxism 
can hardly be overstated. Nonetheless, in this judge- 
ment of Apter’s, the emphasis is rather misplaced. It 
can be noticed that effect is given as cause. In fact, 
the reason for the spread of Marxism, its popularity 
and its enormous influence on the course of world 
events is the fact that it reveals the internal, objective 
laws of history, it is a scientific basis of future develop- 
ment and it serves as a powerful theoretical tool in 
the struggle for social progress, a tool which has been 
tested in practice. Lenin said that Marxist teaching 
is all-powerful because it is true. Its truth, which has 
often been confirmed in the historical experience of 
the revolutionary movement, has made it the most in- 
fluential doctrine of the modern period. 

Bourgeois political thought inevitably places a nar- 
rowly individualistic vision on its assessment of his- 
torical phenomena, As a result, these phenomena are 
perceived and analyzed through a limited schema of 
individualistic activism.? In the leading capitalist coun- 
tries in the post-war years (in the USA and Britain in 
particular), political science was connected organically 


1 David E, Apter, Introduction to Political Analysis, pp. 17-18, 


2 Apter maintains that ‘by showing why a total transform- 
ation of social life was necessary to improve a political con- 
dition, he [Marx] tried to convert enough people to his view 
to make revolution inevitable” (Jbid., p. 19). 
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with state mechanisms of conducting the cold war 
against the Soviet Union and the other socialist states. 
There was no serious study of Marxism, At an emotion- 
al level Marxism was overwhelmed by brainwashing 
techniques, ie. systematically stupefying the masses 
by encouraging a pathological hatred of Marxism as a 
“conspiratorial doctrine”, There was a witchhunt 
against Communists, They were imprisoned and con- 
demned by the mean and ignorant powers that be as 
“terroris:s”’. 

It is worth dealing with this period in more detail, 
particularly since the US government has once again 
adopted a policy aimed at reviving the cold war. The 
progressive American philosopher, John Somerville, 
who as a ‘‘non-Communist expert’’ participated in the 
communist trials (in Philadelphia in 1954-1956), de- 
scribed the situation in the USA as follows: “Through 
the whole fabric of our lives today runs the disturbing 
thread of this endlessly ramified issue. Teachers are 
dismissed, lawyers are disbarred, clergymen are un- 
frocked, actors are denied contracts, scientists are de- 
nied clearance, citizens are denied passports, employees 
are discharged, workers are beaten up by fellow-workers, 
union officials are forced to resign, students are suspen- 
ded ... and all these things are done on the alleged 
ground that Communism is necessarily a criminal cons- 
piracy. In many such instances they are not done on the 
basis of any alleged Communist membership but merely 
on the basis of alleged Communist sympathies, whatever 
that may mean.” 

Accusing Communists of organizing political plots, 
however unfounded, remains a pet device of bourgeois 
ideologists and politicians in the struggle against Com- 
munists. There are reasons for this. Under the guise 
of the struggle against “communist plots”, the bour- 
8¢oisie uses force to repress all progressive, democratic 
1 John Somerville, The Communist Trials and the American 


seeen: Cameron Associates, Inc., New York, 1956, pp. 
-17, 
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and national liberation movements. They have already 
become skilled at organizing real plots and terror against 
the imaginary ‘‘conspirators’. Communists always 
announce their aims openly and for all to hear. They 
have always been against plots. The people who need 
plots are those who hide their real aims from the people, 
who are uncertain of their historical right and who 
need to have recourse to shady enterprises, who are 
ridden with fear of the mass movements of workers. 

As a scientific theory, Marxism is based on the 
acknowledgement of the laws of the class struggle and 
the revolutionary transformation of capitalist society 
into socialist. In the article ‘“‘Our Programme”, V. I. Le- 
nin wrote: “We take our stand entirely on the Marxist 
theoretical position: Marxism was the first to transform 
socialism from a utopia into a science, to lay a firm 
foundation for this science, and to indicate the path 
that must be followed in further developing and elabor- 
ating it in all its parts.... It taught us how to discern, 
beneath the pall of rooted customs, political intrigues, 
abstruse laws, and intricate doctrines—the class strug- 
gle... It made clear the real task of a revolutionary 
socialist party: not to draw up plans for refashioning 
society, not to preach to the capitalists and their 
hangers-on about improving the lot of the workers, 
not to hatch conspiracies, but to organise the class 
struggle of the proletariat and to lead this struggle, the 
ultimate aim of which is the conquest of political power 
by the proletariat and the organisation of a socialist 
society.” 

John Somerville also tried to help his countrymen 
to assess correctly the lessons of history and to under- 
stand that anti-coramunism leads directly to fascism. 
His analysis of the ‘‘logic of fascism” is compellingly 
instructive and it is worth quoting in full: 

“In fact, precisely what multiplies the anxieties 
of Europeans when they contemplate present trends 


lV 1. Lenin, “Our Programme’’, Collected Works, Vol. 4, 
1977, pp. 210-211. 
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in our domestic and foreign policies is their own pain- 
fully vivid experience of the last few decades. They 
remember that whenever a government of marked 
power began to make the theme of anti-Communism 
more and more the central focus of all its policies ... 
the country in question soon became saddled with an 
outright fascist or nazi regime, whether the people 
of the country had intended such a result or not. 

“““You must tolerate us,’ said such regimes to their 
peoples. ‘Nay, you must welcome us, because we are 
going to free you from the Communist menace. Harsh 
measures will of course be necessary, but are we not 
agreed that the menace must be completely stamped 
out?’ Apparently, the people of those countries reached 
a point where they so agreed, or at least where they 
were afraid to say that they did not agree. And they 
paid a price which neither they nor their immediate 
neighbours are likely to forget for a long time.” 

Another important observation made by Somer- 
ville was: “Europeans have far more experience than 
we do of the literal meaning of falling bombs. When 
they put that recent past experience together with 
the present realities of atomic, hydrogen, and other 
Super weapons, the depth and gravity of their feel- 
ings can scarcely be exaggerated. Everything is at 
stake,”2 

In the sixties various versions of the theory of the 
€conomic, political, cultural and ideological convergence 
of capitalism and socialism began to be fashionable 
in the USA. The concept of a “coming together” of 
the paths of opposing social, economic and political 
Systems marked a particular stage in the evolution of 
Political science, the stage of rational “refutation” 
of Marxism and the construction of pseudo-optimistic 
alternatives to communism like “post-industrialism”. 
These theories usually presupposed that capitalism 


1 John Somerville, The Communist Trials and the American 
4radition, pp. 20-21, 
Tbid,, p. 21. 








would ‘‘absorb” socialism. However, their very ap- 
pearance signified that the indestructibility of social- 
ism, its huge success and promising historical future 
had to be accepted. It was evidence that bourgeois 
political scientists had rejected the idea of an inde- 
pendent, ‘‘pure’”’ line of capitalist development. 

At present both emotional and “rational” aspects 
of the criticism of Marxism exist and complement one 
another. Depending on the political situation, one of 
the aspects prevails. However, it remains indisputable 
that Marxism-Leninism is increasing its influence as 
the main ideological and political force in world pollit- 
ical thought. It is true that its influence is still stronger 
on the kinds of questions which are posed than on the 
way they are answered. But this is an inevitable phase 
in any great change taking place in the sphere of the 
intellect: the new always makes its way slowly and 
with difficulty in overcoming its conflict with the old. 
The political concepts and categories of the science 
of Marxism-Leninism are becoming more and more 
important and significant in modery theoretical thought. 

There is one school of Western political thought that 
deserves particular attention. Some scholars start from 
an objective comparison of actual political processes 
and the inability of bourgeois political science to reflect 
them adequately. They conclude that the source of their 
continual failure is the absence of a class approach which 
is correctly considered in the West to be one of the fund- 
amental features of Marxist methodology. Professor Mau- 
rice Zeitlin of the University of California calls for re- 
search which is based on: “... the class analysis of politic- 
al relations and historical development.... The old parad- 
igms—functionalist, neoclassicist and managerialist, plural- 
ist and elitist, positivist and empiricist are under sustain- 
ed intellectual attack from the left and a new body of 
empirical research guided by class theory is emerging in 
the social sciences.’’! 


1 Maurice Zeitlin, Political Power and Social Theory, Vol. 1, 
JAI Press, Inc., Greenwich, Connecticut, 1980, p. VII. 
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These four basic factors interact with one another 
and are refracted through the prism of ideological, pol- 
itical, philosophical and cultural traditions. They are 
projected on the specific conditions in which modern 
bourgeois consciousness, structure of thought and means 
of constructing theory are worked out. 


(a) Subject, Structure, Aim 


When Western political scientists define the subject 
of political science, they start from a narrow bourgeois 
class understanding of political relations, and of the 
aims and purposes of both domestic and, even more par- 
ticularly, foreign policy. In its broadest sense, political 
science is the theoretical expression of bourgeois inter- 
pretation of the political process, But as we noted earlier, 
the degree to which political relations are developed is 
determined by the social and economic maturity of the 
particular social organism. There is, as it were, a two-level 
dependence: political ideas and concepts reflect political 
relations which, being part of social relations, are deter- 
mined by the means of material production. 

In analyzing political relations, bourgeois political 
scientists usually inflate them, seeing them as “ready 
political realities” possessing absolute independence. But 
it is in the interaction of the means of production of ma- 
terial goods and political relations that the objective 
Process takes place of formulating the actual political 
problems and specific demands of the political system. 

In the final analysis, by ignoring the economic de- 
pendence of political ideas (which “grow” directly from 
Political relations), bourgeois political scientists cannot 
recognize or understand the very fact of the appearance 
of many vital, pressing problems. Their advancement and 
formulation are attributed either to particular people or 
to “schools” and trends, or are explained by the obtain- 
Ing political relations. This kind of interpretation does 
Not reveal the essence of the political process. The pro- 
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blem is still more aggravated when bourgeois political 
scientists analyze not political relations, but political theory, 
ie. when new forms of interpretation (concepts about 
concepts) are added. Here the link between cause and 
effect grows so complex and obscure, that the illusion of 
ideas generating ideas, or of self-generating ideas can seem 
plausible. One must, therefore, distinguish between the 
subjective notions of bourgeois political scientists about 
their own concepts and the real content of these concepts. 

The class narrowness of bourgeois thought is also 
reflected in the fact that the general theoretical judge- 
ments made by Western political scientists are very lim- 
ited, The vast majority of these are constructed on the 
false premise that only capitalism exists in present con- 
ditions and therefore the politics of capitalist states and 
bourgeois political science are, as a rule, taken as the 
subject of serious scientific analysis. The same thing oc- 
curs with categories of political science like power, de- 
mocracy, sovereignty, freedom, justice, etc. The bour- 
geois understanding of these categories is considered 
absolute and universal. This is considered “‘natural’’. The 
bourgeois system of values is extrapolated to other sys- 
tems, including to completely opposite political systems. 
Bourgeois prejudice has been raised to the supreme po- 
litical ideal and anything which does not correspond 
to it is considered to be a deviation from the “‘norm”’, 
an unacceptable modification of the traditional view, or 
it is ignored as having nothing to do with science. Critic- 
ism is particularly levelled at Marxism, which is depicted 
as a ‘‘unilinear” political theory of “‘class conflict”. It is 
opposed to the “democracy” of bourgeois political 
thought with its “plurality” of views. However, it is not 
difficult to realize that this ‘“‘pluralism’’ of bourgeois 
opinion nonetheless always remains bourgeois. 

Western political science scholars are unanimous in 
claiming that it is impossible to find a generally accepted 
definition of the subject of political science.! Let us 


1 Mackenzie notes “astonishing discrepancies in definition” 
(W. J. M. Mackenzie, “Political Science”, p. 168). 
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look at some typical explanations which, irrespective 
of when they appeared, serve as a kind of reference 
points for bourgeois political thought. One of the pat- 
niarchs of American sociology and political science, 
Talcott Parsons, considers politics to be “the instrumen- 
tal aspect of social organization”. The father of “struc- 
tural-functional analysis” in sociology also defines polit- 
ics as one of the “functional subsystems of society” on 
a level with economics. “The ‘product’ of the polity as a 
system is power, which I would like to define as the 
generalized capacity of a social system to get things done 
in the interest of collective goals,.”1 

In order to understand Parsons’ concepts, his defini- 
tions of key terms must be understood, He defines power 
as ‘the capacity of one unit of a system to gain its ends 
over the opposition of other units”. “Collectivities are 
the active instrumentalities of these processes, operating 
within an institutional framework.” Governments are 
“the network of collectivities ... which constitute such 
instrumentalities’’.2 

According to Parsons, politics and economics are 
subsystems which operate in parallel. The aim and func- 
tion of economics is production, while that of politics 
is to “mobilize social resources”. The product of the 
economy is profit, and the product of the polity is power 
which arises from the political structure. In other words, 
bourgeois government, according to Parsons, is a “‘col- 
lectivity” which puts forward ‘“‘collective” aims and mo- 
bilizes society to attain them. 

Parsons’ concept is one of the most typical theoretic- 
al reflections in bourgeois consciousness of the contem- 
porary rationalized bureaucratic political system of 
Capitalism. It also contains a refined apologia for capit- 
alism, camouflaged in academic phraseology. Parsons 
completely ignores the objective laws of politics and the 


1 Talcott Parsons, Structure and Process in Modern Societies, 
The Free Press, New York, 1965, p. 181. 


2 Ibid, pp. 181, 182. 
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real inter-relationships between individuals in capitalist 
society. Claiming that his schema is universal, he catego- 
rizes bourgeois power as some kind of “‘natural” ahis- 
torical category. Change and movement are allowed 
only within the system (or “subsystem”), while the system 
itself must remain immovable. Governments may change, 
but the bourgeois power structure remain the same. 

Parsons avoids the most important question: in whose 
interests is political power exercised? But the answer to 
this question can discover the real value of the “‘collectiv- 
ism” he proclaims. The activity of the government of 
a bourgeois state and of the other institutions of power, 
like all social and political life under capitalism, is, in 
essence, alienated from the vital activities of individuals 
and opposes them. Collectivity in the activity of the 
bourgeois government or state is, in the words of Marx 
and Engels, a substitute for the community, ‘imaginary 
community”, ‘‘illusory community”’, since in bourgeois 
society political activity is envisaged “‘only for the indivi- 
duals who developed under the conditions of the ruling 
class, and only insofar as they were individuals of this 
class”. According to Parsons, only the political elite 
can possess political power. 

Another well-known American political scientist, 
David Easton, famous as the person who first applied 
systems analysis to politics (borrowing his main ideas 
from Parsons), defines politics as the authoritative 
allocation of values. A French political scientist, Maurice 
Duverger, defines it as “‘organized power, the institutions 
of command and control’’. David Apter sees it as a ‘‘sys- 
tem, as organized, mutually interactive variables’’,2 and 
considers that ‘“‘taken as a whole, political science is 
about the rulers and the ruled, and the means and ends 
each employs’’.3 As Mackenzie notes: ‘‘... the most 
popular definition in England at present, is that of 
1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, “The German Ideology”, 
p. 78. 


2 David E. Apter, Introduction to Political Analysis, p. 21. 
3 Ibid., p. XII. 
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Oakeshott, that politics is the process of ‘attending 
to the general arrangements of a society’.”1 

A number of conclusions arise from these definitions 
of politics. Firstly, bourgeois political scientists have a 
very narrow, “‘instrumental’’2 understanding of politics, 
linking its objectives not with political management, 
but with the function of maintaining the status quo 
through apologia, In this way, many aspects of the polit- 
ical relations with which politics actually has to do day 
by day, are ignored, 

Secondly, politics is separated from economics and 
treated as a local phenomenon, unconnected with other 
states or international relations. This inwardly-directed 
theoretical orientation may claim “‘academic” purity but 
in fact it often means an unwillingness to consider the poli- 
tical structure of other states, particularly socialist states, 

Thirdly and finally, politics is not only organically 
connected to the division of society into the dominant 
and the subordinate, but it consolidates this division. 
Apter,,a reasonably liberal scholar, has views which are 
typical of a researcher carefully avoiding any extremes: 
“Politics is a function of the relationship between rulers 
and ruled.”3 This view is shared by other bourgeois 
political scientists, and their works contain more than 
just defence of the bourgeois system, They show, and 
that is extremely important, the internal logic of bour- 
geois political thought. It could be said that the idea 
of society’s division into the dominant and the subordin- 
ate is, as it were, organically built into the system of 
thought. It is accepted as axiomatic. A political scientist 
can afford to criticize the activities of bourgeois govern- 
ments, but in all cases the systemic, narrow class dogma 


; W. J. M. Mackenzie, ‘‘Political Science”, p. 168. 

Apter points out that ‘‘political science may have been for 
Americans a practitioner’s art, ... the American one [tradition] 
Stressed instruments and practices of popular government. 
-..It was an applied discipline, an exercise in pragmatism” (David 
E. Apter, Introduction to Political Analysis, p. 16). 

Tbid., p. 51. 
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must remain untouched, Bourgeois political dogmas are 
refuted by the political reality of today. 

The study of objective trends in the world political 
process allows one to see the dynamic of political devel- 
opment which changes radically the functions of polit- 
ical institutions, political relations, the concepts and ca- 
tegories of political science. For a real understanding of 
the objective direction in which political change is taking 
place, of the theory on which policies are based and for 
a clear idea of the aims of political development, Karl 
Marx’s conclusion, that “‘a situation in which the people 
are governed must be replaced by the self-government of 
the people”,! is fundamental. 

Modern bourgeois political thought, in all its various 
schools, is characterized by being highly descriptive, 
by attempts to prove that the existing capitalist system 
must be retained. Emphasis is laid on the impossibility 
of predicting political behaviour. It not so much recog- 
nizes the need for political development as attempts to 
prevent it. It is afraid of political “future shock’’. 


(b) The Flimsiness of Political Empiric- 
ism and Idealistic Rationalism 


Many Western political scientists prefer not to bind 
themselves with definitions. They limit themselves to 
enumerating the features and indicating the “field of re- 
search” of political science. One cannot, in principle, 
agree completely with this position, since defining a 
subject requires one to reveal its main features, Of 
course, the subject matter of any science and its prin- 
ciples are worked out and formulated in the process of 
its development as an independent branch of knowledge. 
They do not appear as a priori components of the 
thought process, They are the result of research, The 
gontent of the concept “result’’ changes constantly 


1 Quoted in Voprosy istorii KPSS (Problems of the History 
of the CPSU), No. 2, 1968, p. 80. 
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and becomes richer. The result is never final and absolu- 
te. But all the same, there is a certain measure, a level 
of knowledge, a developed system of categories, and 
laws verified by practice, etc., which determine the tran- 
sition from individual ideas, concepts and theories, 
however brilliant, into a science, an integrated system of 
knowledge. When these results are absent the subject 
cannot be strictly defined or generally recognized and 
its formulas lack maturity and accuracy. This does not 
mean that a scholar cannot develop his science if he can- 
not (or does not wish to) give a general definition of the 
subject he is studying, The main thing is a true under- 
standing of the objective nature of the subject and the 
method of studying it. 

Thus Mackenzie, without defining the subject, de- 
lineates six main fields of political science: 

1. The study of the state, or more accurately, under- 
standing the art of managing state affairs, 

2, International relations or ‘‘the international be- 
haviour of states’’, which is measured by the parameters 
of psychology, economics, the stability and potential 
ability of the government. 

3. Political unification, by which he means a formal 
pseudo-hierarchical structure of ‘“‘political systems”, 
€. g. global, regional, state and the links between them. 

4. Public administration or political management, 
including the activities of various organizations, their 
contro], the inter-relationships between parties and 
groups, and political decision-making as the main com- 
ponent. 

5. Power, force, influence, authority. 

6. The constitutional state, including such “‘political 
aspects” as the bureaucracy, election campaigns, civil 


1 Mackenzie makes a distinction between political science as 
theoretical research and political science as an academic dis- 
cipline, Later he says: ‘I think it is realistic to regard the dis- 
cipline of political science now as primarily a ‘statecraft’, in 
terms of its traditions, and of the special demands made on 
its members” (W. J. M. Mackenzie, ‘Political Science”, p. 173). 
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rights, public opinion institutions, political regimes, gov- 
ernment, elites. 

These concepts and categories are very important in 
the structure of bourgeois political science, and are com- 
mon to most Western political scientists. However, Mack- 
enzie represents the still dominant (particularly in the 
developed capitalist states) empirical school of political 
science which gives priority to research at the micro 
level which can be used to obtain immediate practical 
results. 

Empiricism in its modern form, including political 
empiricism, does not simply reduce the whole surround- 
ing world to sensory data and visual images. It does, of 
course, make some generalizations. However, these ge- 
neralizations do not reveal the essence of subjects and 
phenomena, and therefore, they do not attain that theo- 
retical scientific level which is brought about by a syn- 
thesis of categories and concepts. In this sense empiric- 
ism is, to some extent, inherent in all Western schools 
of political science. What is specific to political empiric- 
ism is that it denies, in principle, the possibility of con- 
structing theoretical systems of political knowledge, or 
the existence of general laws of politics, although it 
refers to ‘“‘working hypotheses”’ and tries to reveal the 
specific features of particular phenomena. Sometimes 
it even indulges in self-criticism of the lack of depth of 
its own generalizations. 

This group of Western political scientists look with 
tolerance on those of their colleagues who are trying to 
work out a general theory of politics, but ex press extreme 
scepticism for four main reasons. Firstly, they believe 
* that contemporary bourgeois political research is too 
immature.!_ As Mackenzie says: ‘.. the discipline has 
perhaps not hitherto been sufficiently mature and uni- 
fied to seek to take stock of itself as a political and so- 


1 “Can one claim that laws of a scientific character have been 
established by political science?” Mackenzie asks. ‘‘Political 
scientists are perhaps readier to talk about tendencies and synd- 
romes than about laws” (ibid., p. 177). 
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cial phenomenon throughout the world.) He notes 
caustically that ‘various efforts have been made to link 
institutional classification to general theory, and none 
of them has been very satisfactory’”’.2 Secondly, the rap- 
idly changing nature of politics itself keeps confirming 
that “eclecticism is prudent and indeed correct’’.3 Third- 
ly, the objective situation of the researcher of politics 
is such that he cannot obtain the information neces- 
sary for scientific generalizations.4 Fourthly and finally, 
by reducing politics to subjective human activity which 
is not governed by any objective laws, political empiric- 
ists inevitably conclude that there can be no stable 
theoretical generalizations. According to Mackenzie: 
“Theories are as it were keys adapted to particular locks; 
now one is the right theory, now another. They do not 
add up either to a science or to a philosophy of a comp- 
rehensive kind: their precarious and transient character 
is itself a characteristic of human politics.’’5 

Disbelief that it is possible to create a scientific 
theory of politics is one aspect of bourgeois political 
science, Let us now examine the rationalist or scientistic 
school of thought. It tries to unite an academic approach 
with a realistic study and appreciation of contemporary 
political dynamism, to place political science on a scien- 
tific basis, to instil rationality into it. At the same time, 
with few exceptions, it does not ignore empirical research. 
On the contrary, the need to broaden it, to make it more 
technical, to computerize it, etc., is emphasized. But 
these methods are thought to have scientific significan- 
ce only to the extent that they aid the perception of 
the rationality of political activity. The principle of ra- 
tionalism, which is understood exclusively in a narrow 
1 Ibid., p. 184. 


2 Ibid., p. 187. 

3 Ibid., p. 221. 

4a political scientist who lives within a system cannot hope 
to step outside its rules and to break throuyh the system’s 
rules of power, which include rules of access and publication,” 
Mackenzie explains (ibid., p. 201). 

5 Ibid., p. 221. 





utilitarian sense, is considered the most important meth- 
odological principle of any social theory. As Ronald 
Rogowski, an American political scientist, puts it: “... ra- 
tionalism is at once the most rigorous and the most ge- 
neral theory of social action that has been advanced in 
this centu 

This spe is best represented by Karl Deutsch, 
former president of the Internationa! Political Science 
Association, Summing up the development of political 
science in the last 35 years, Deutsch distinguishes var- 
ious schools of thought which, in his opinion, together 
make up the structure of modern bourgeois political 
science. Together with the traditional foci of political 
enquiry, he includes ‘‘new centres of attention”. Amongst 
the former are: 

1, Justice—“‘rational” or ‘‘functional’’ justice is the 
creation in society of conditions which guarantee it 
becoming a ‘‘commonly accepted goal”. 

2. Power as the “‘capacity of an actor to shift the 

oq: f fi . 5 2 
probability of outcomes in a predictable direction”. 

3, Legitimacy and stability, understood as the prob- 
ability that, after having been disturbed, states and 
governments will soon return to the state they were in 
before the disturbance. 

4, Institutions and Procedures. 

5. ‘Large-Scale Trends’, including the study of his- 
torical movement in political philosophy. 

Amongst the ‘‘new centres of attention” in bour- 
geois political science, Deutsch includes “‘Cognition’’, 
“Policy Research’, ‘System Performance” and the “‘In- 
terplay between Innovative System Transformation and 
Identity”. Each of these ‘‘centres” is subdivided into 
many subsections: hermeneutics, epistemology, psycho- 
logy, cybernetics, information and communication, 
symbolic logic, biology, ecology, etc. Each of these in 
1 Ronald Rogowski, ‘‘Rationalist Theories of Politics”, World 
Politics, Vol. XXX, No, 2, 1978, p. 298. 

Karl W. Deutsch, Major Changes in Political Science 1952- 


1977, Publication Series of the International Institute for Com- 
parative Social Research, Berlin, 1978, pp. 24. 
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turn have innumerable ‘‘doctrines’’ and ‘“concepts”’ 
which differ but slightly from one another. 

The question arises why such an all-embracing system 
of references to other branches of knowledge is needed? 
The rationalist school of thought is distinguished by its 
desire (or demand) to create a general theory of politics. 
The objective need of the capitalist political system to 
rationalize policy, or at least to present it in a rational 
guise, as logically consistent and necessary, is also exp- 
ressed in the subjective desire to make political science 
scientific. At the same time, the search for ways to ra- 
tionalize political science takes place not by giving an 
adequate scientific reflection of the objective tenden- 
cies in the political process, and not in political science 
itself, but in other sciences. 

To what extent is this justified? It is indisputable 
that sciences have become very inter-penetrated in our 
times. However, this is not a random process, taking 
place merely on the basis of a subjective whim. It oc- 
curs on the basis of well-established laws. The differen- 
tiation of scientific knowledge, dictated by practical 
demands or by the internal logic of the development of 
science itself, fills old gaps or the “blank spaces” which 
keep arising in an endless process as man masters objec- 
tive reality, scientifically and culturally, in the process 
of building civilization. However, new sciences do not 
arise in empty spaces, but, as a rule, by means either of 
a separation from existing systems of knowledge, or at 
the junction of already existing disciplines, integrating 
knowledge which already exists, adding to it and uniting 
it in a higher synthesis to solve more complex problems. 
The dialectical process of the interaction and interde- 
pendence of differentiation and integration is one of the 
most characteristic features of the development of 
modern science. This process stimulates a mutual enrich- 
ing of the concepts and categories of different sciences 
and methods of research. 

However, bourgeois political science of the rationalist 
School does not consider the question of enriching its 
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own means and methods of research. Instead concepts 
and categories which have been created in other scien- 
ces and with other aims are transplanted artificially into 
political science. These concepts are not adapted to the 
subject matter of political science. They are “‘used’’ as 
ready instruments, whereas in fact they are merely 
foreign bodies.! Moreover, the borrowing often takes 
place without any consideration of whether a particular 
concept has proved itself in the branch of knowledge 
from which it comes, — 

Deutsch points to a strong tendency to use logic as 
a major tool in the “efforts to show the possibility of 
rationality in politics ... in the hope that such an achieve- 
ment of formal rationality eventually would lead also 
to substantial rationality, to the successful functioning 
of ...theories and predictions in practice’.2 To what 
extent is this revival and use of the “principle” of ‘‘the 
unification of science” generally suitable? 

This idea was put forward by the logical positivists 
as long ago as the thirties, They wanted to build a single 
“unified” system of natural and social knowledge, based 
on ‘‘physicalism” (or “the scientific language of phy- 
sics”). The cementing role was to be played by the 
“atoms” of ‘protocol propositions” and the “‘logical 
relations” between the empirical facts expressed in the 
“protocol sentences’’. Later it became clear that, in spite 
of a number of modifications, the plan to reduce scien- 
tific knowledge to the logical analysis of the ‘‘lan- 
guage of science’’ was untenable, By the fifties, the log- 
ical positivists had disassociated themselves from this 


1 This approach has evoked a critical reaction amongst a number 
of bourgeois political scientists including in the USA. Michael 
Kirn, for example, notes that in rationalist theories, “the stand- 
ards for judgement have not emerged from the study of poli 
tical inquiry. They have been external to political inquiry” 
(Michael E. Kirn, ‘‘Behavioralism, Post-Behavioralism, and the 
Philosophy of Science: Two Houses, One Plague”, The Review 
of Politics, Vol. 39, No. 1, 1977, p. 89). 

Karl W. Deutsch, Major Changes in Political Science 1952- 
1977, p. 11. 
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useless enterprise which is barely remembered in the 
subsequent development of logic. This is a brief history 
of the problem, 

Now bourgeois political scientists are trying to gal- 
vanize this decrepit idea in its original form. Instead of 
making political theory scientific, and finding an intern- 
al logical basis within it, they look for ‘‘rational princi- 
ples’ outside the sphere of theoretical and practical polit- 
ical activity. A rational search is replaced by a senseless 
casting from one extreme to another, which destroys 
science, Limiting itself to formal and unnecessary bor- 
rowing, this kind of search paralyzes creative thought 
and discredits not only political science, but also the 
concepts which have been borrowed from the other 
sciences. As Kirn suggests: “...the appeal by political 
scientists to the authority of, and the resulting depen- 
dence on, various studies of the natural sciences—tends 
to obstruct the clarification of the philosophical and so- 
cial foundations of the systematic study of politics, and 
to hinder the articulation of an adequate concept of 
political science.” } 

Empirical description in the spirit of early positivist 
methodology is generally limited to primary, so-called 
“technical”? generalizations, and it avoids any value 
judgements about politics, claiming that value judge- 
ments belong to “unscientific” ideological and metaphys- 
ical speculation and to a morality which is “foreign” 
to politics, This one-sided ‘‘technization” of research 
has, in fact, practically destroyed political science. It 
has removed real and vital problems from theoretical 
thought, ignoring the contradictions which have arisen 
between actual policy and the need to give it an inte- 
grated reflection in political science. 

Meanwhile these contradictions have become more 
and more striking. Another fact has become clearly 
visible: a ‘“‘withdrawal” from general theoretical and 
moral judgements to a “pure” scientific empiricism. Ir- 


1 Michael E. Kirn, “Behavioralism, Post-Behavioralism, and 
the Philosophy of Science’, p. 86. 
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respective of the subjective wishes of a number of its 
representatives, a self-contained empiricism in social 
science, and particularly in political science, distorts 
political reality, “‘encodes it with the help of equations” 
and makes it impossible to reveal the profound contra- 
dictions. It objectively propagates an apologia, a blind 
belief in and a conciliatory attitude towards existing 
bourgeois institutions of political power. This has pro- 
voked a backlash of radical-rationalist non-conformism. 
Offe and Wiesenthal, in particular, noted that the intel- 
lectual practice of coding reality always was the object 
of criticism not only by those working in the Marxist 
tradition in social science, but also by all social scientists 
who do not want truth to be distorted after a positivist 
pattern and to be subordinated to the existing social 
system. The situation created by empiricism is aggravat- 
ed by the fact that over a period of many years it has 
claimed to be the only valid concrete approach to the 
study of political phenomena which is based on ‘“‘facts” 
and is not metaphysical. 

In many cases empiricism has not been able to resist 
contact with real facts and this has caused the appearance 
of critical political theories, constructed on the prin- 
ciples of rationalism. As Rogowski puts it: “...the dis- 
covery in the 1960’s and 1970’s of a previously unimag- 
ined capacity of violence and corruption in American 
government and society forced a recognition that much 
of the political science of the previous two decades 
had been mere ideology and obfuscation. The same dis- 
covery made far more attractive any view of politics 
that seemed to emphasize the cynical pursuit of self- 
interest.” 

Another not unimportant circumstance which caused 
the rationalist approach to politics to spread, was a gen- 
eral change in the intellectual atmosphere. In particular, 
a strong tendency appeared to create idealized models. 
This was even reflected in bourgeois philosophy of 


1 Ronald Rogowski, “Rationalist Theories of Politics”, p. 305. 
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science. An important part in this was played by a book 
which came out at the beginning of the sixties written 
by Thomas Kuhn, an American scholar, called The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions. It is noteworthy in 
many respects. Kuhn’s concept of the growth of science 
in the field in which we are interested includes five 
stages: a “pretheoretical” or “pre-paradigm” period,! in 
which there are no clear formulae and a mixture of con- 
cepts, propositions and statements coexist. This is fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a logically coherent, simple, 
strong theory. Logical and empirical work, concrete 
puzzle-solution, is then done to make the original theory 
more concise and terse (“normal science’’). In the next 
stage anomalous findings occur which contradict the 
accepted theory (this can only occur if the theory is 
rigid and precise), Finally, the theory is reconstructed 
to resolve the anomalies—a process called a ‘‘scientific 
revolution”. 

The very appearance of Kuhn’s concept reflected the 
fact that modern scientific knowledge had reached that 
stage of maturity which was a necessary and sufficient 
condition for the movement of science itself to be able 
to become the subject of serious scientific research. A 
retrospective look at the history of the development of 
some branches of natural science allowed Kuhn to create 
an interesting theory which, on the one hand, is so gen- 
era] that it contains or presupposes a number of elem- 
ents which are characteristic of the development of 
scientific knowledge. On the other hand, Kuhn’s theory 
is so narrow that it would be more accurate to limit it 
only to the natural sciences. 

To be fair, it should be noted that Kuhn does not 
limit himself to the view held by the logical positivists 
and by traditional ‘philosophers of science”’, that science 


1 “ [Paradigms] I take to be universally recognized scientific 
achievements that for a time provide model problems and 
Solutions to a community of practitioners,” Kuhn explains 
(Thomas S, Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1970, p. VIII). 
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was, axiomatically, only a constructed, extremely 
formalized, deductive, closed system. In that view the 
development of knowledge is reduced merely to quanti- 
tative changes, i. e. either, and most often, to building 
new systems which exist in parallel or, much more 
rarely, to changes which take place within the system 
and merely improve it, Kuhn bravely casts aside the posi- 
tivist ideas about formalized systems. He looks at the 
real history of science, describing it as a transition from 
one level of scientific knowledge to another, a transition 
which occurs by means of scientific revolutions. But 
Kuhn also has a great deal in common with the logical 
positivists. We shall draw attention to two of their simil- 
arities. 

Firstly, the recognition of the scientific nature (the 
“paradigmatic” nature) of positive, natural science only. 
With very few unimportant exceptions, Kuhn does not 
even mention the social sciences. He does not, in general, 
consider them to be science. Thereby, the model of na- 
tural science is foisted upon social science. Kuhn’s con- 
cepts and methods had an enormous influence on many 
political scientists. Kirn, for example, emphasizes “the 
grip of the naturalistic model on the minds of many pol- 
itical scientists”. 

Secondly, in spite of some conjectures and parallels 
which deserve attention,” Kuhn still did not understand 
science as a social phenomenon, a form of social cons- 
ciousness. To him the history of science is basically 
episodic—the depiction of particular scientists and their 
creations, It is true that he often talks about “‘the scient- 
ific community”, but this does not change anything. 
Even then the main point remains in the background, 
i, e. the way in which the development of scientific 


1 Michael E. Kirn, ‘‘Behavioralism, Post-Behavioralism, and 
the Philosophy of Science”, p. 99. 

2 For example, “In both political and scientific development 
the sense of malfunction that can lead to crisis is prerequisite 
to revolution”? (Thomas S, Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions, p. 92). 
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knowledge is objectively determined by social needs. 
Kuhn’s inability to understand the social nature and so- 
cial purpose of science leads him to ignore social practice 
as the main source and moving force of science! and as 
the criterion of truth. Truth is measured by “general 
acceptance”, “recognition by the community of ex- 
perts”, “commitment”, “the source of commitment of 
the scientists’’, etc. 

The history of the development of scientific know- 
ledge is a natural law-governed process. There are various 
stages, including revolutionary transformation. Indepen- 
dently of the recognition by individual scientists or by 
the “‘scientific community” of the particular problem 
which they are resolving, “the problem itself arises only 
when the material conditions for its solution are already 
present or at least in the course of formation’’.2 It is 
social practice, in the final analysis, which is the crite- 
rion of the truth of scientific knowledge. 

The true understanding of the revolutions which take 
place in science must also be scientific. Firstly, the es- 
sence of the revolutionary changes per se must be under- 
stood, ie. the inevitability of the process by which par- 
ticular critical points are reached when urgent problems 
cannot be left unsolved, but which are insoluble without 
a radical break with the old practices that created the 
revolutionary situation. Secondly, it requires an explana- 
tion of the interconditionality of revolution and social 
practice; and thirdly, a profound knowledge of the his- 
tory of the development of scientific thought (which is 
partly included in the history of science). 

It may seem that the last condition creates a vicious 
circle—the aim of research (discovering the nature of 
Scientific revolutions) seems to require the possession of 


1 See Engels: “If society has a technical need, that advances 
Science more than ten universities.” (‘Engels to W. Borgius in 
Breslau, January 25, 1894”, in: Marx, Engels, Selected Corres- 
pondence, p. 441.) 


2 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omy, p. 21. 
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knowledge which can only be true if it is the result of 
the aim which has already been achieved, i. e. of the 
research which has still to be done. In fact, the vicious 
circle is illusory. The history of science, like any other 
science, undergoes development and revolutionary change. 
However, the specific feature of this branch of knowl- 
edge is that it is self-reflecting: the history of science, as one 
of the sciences, is part of the subject of studying the his- 
tory of science, Consequently, it must define its own place 
in the system of scientific revolutions. In other words, the 
explanation and definition of the specific features of a 
scientific revolution revolutionizes the history of science 
itself, enriches it, lifts it to a new level, preparing in this 
way not only for an adequate analysis of new scientific 
revolutions, but also to playing an active part in them. 

Every real scientific revolution contributes to a sharp in- 
crease in knowledge and improves the methods of analysis 
used, It changes the system of categories, the way of think- 
ing and the function of science, drawing it closer to the 
growing practical needs, considerably broadening the 
sphere and quality of its social applicability so that it is 
more effective in resolving increasingly complex problems, 
In this way, favourable new circumstances are created for 
a further speedy development of scientific knowledge. 

Strictly speaking Kuhn’s concept does not satisfy 
the requirements of a scientific revolution. It is true that 
a number of the untrue methodological propositions of 
logical positivism are cast aside, and in this sense, this is 
an advance. But Kuhn does not entirely overcome posit- 
ivism and, on the whole, he remains within its limits. 
Following his example, the search for “paradigms’’ has 
become fashionable in Western political science. Using 
paradigms has become a synonym for a scientific ap- 
proach, and “revolutions” in political science have be- 
come commonplace.! 


1 “Hardly a year goes by in political science without the pro- 
posal of another ‘grand theory’, often enough one that is logical, 
parsimonious, and at least potentially powerful and accurate’ 
(Ronald Rogowski, ‘‘Rationalist Theories of Politics”, p. 305). 
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Rogowski claims that ‘‘the organized study of politics, 
it now appears, is undergoing its fourth great scientific 
revolution of the past century’’.! He offers the following 
revolutions in political science: In the thirties and forties 
the formalistically legal school of thought which had 
dominated political science for fifty years was replaced 
by “realism” which began to introduce the methods of 
psychology. In the fifties, behaviouralism finally became 
established. The Parsonian sociological model began to 
predominate in the sixties, rising ‘‘almost to the status 
of a new paradigm”. Today, during the “fourth revolu- 
tion”, there is a drift towards economic models, i. e. 
“an acceptance of the classical homo economicus, man 
as a rational maximizer of his own advantage”’.2 

This schema is really very artificial. No revolutions 
have taken place in bourgeois political science in the last 
century. There have been some changes, for example 
when particular ‘“‘models” have become fashionable for 
a while. But they have all quickly become outmoded and 
have disappeared, usually remaining only in university 
textbooks, and even then, not all of them and not for 
long.3 This can be explained by their incompatibility 
with real political processes, their inapplicability to life 
and their inability to explain complex political phenome- 
na and to substantiate their social usefulness. 

In terms of political behaviour, homo economicus is 
characterized as someone who aspires to correlating his 
means as effectively as possible with his aims. Homo 
economicus is an individual isolated from any kind of 
social influence. Instead of the individual and his beha- 
viour being explained as the function of a particular 
Social organization, the reverse is done. An attempt is 
made to explain society and the functioning of its insti- 
tutions, including political institutions, by means of the 


1 Whid. p. 296. 
2 Ibid., p. 297. 
3 "The once conventional political science curriculum ... has 
been drastically altered. ...The day of the standard program is 
gone” (David E, Apter, Introduction to Political Science, p. 30). 
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behaviour of individuals, taken out of the context of 
their really meaningful social relations. Everything is 
turned upside down. The “rationality” of individual 
behaviour, understood as a consumer attribute, is ar- 
tificially carried over into society, the functions of 
which, as a result of this kind of extrapolation, can also 
be called rational. In other words, the aim of any action 
is deduced from the action itself, and then any action is 
said to be “‘rational”.! The problem with the “logic” 
of this kind of thinking is that the avowed “rationality”’ 
turns out to be completely powerless to disprove irra- 
tionality conclusively. 

When rationality is defined as the desire to improve 
one’s wellbeing, important objective criteria, not only 
class, but also moral and social, fall away. This is the 
same old pragmatic point of view, only somewhat ca- 
mouflaged by rationalist terminology. There are some 
bourgeois political scientists, too, who understand that 
such an approach does not allow to distinguish between 
rational and irrational. Rogowski, for example, quite 
reasonably points out that “what appears in the circum- 
stances to be efficient may be ‘objectively’ irrational’”’.? 

Western scholars almost unanimously recognize that 
economic theories, each with its own paradigm, are the 
most developed area of social science, and that the econ- 
omy is the most smoothly and sensibly operating sphere 
of activity. No wonder economic models are imitated. 
Deutsch notes the strong desire of Western political 
scientists ‘“‘to construct a theory of politics more or less 
analogous to economic theory’’.3 Explaining the most 
important aspect of “rationalist theories of institutions”, 
which study the activity and functioning of political par- 
ties, governments, bureaucracies and legislative organs, 


1 “Statements of the form, ‘The nation-state seeks always to 
maximize its power’, are not rationalist, unless they are de- 
rived by strict logic from rationalist premises about individual 
behaviour” (Ronald Rogowski, ‘‘Rationalist Theories of Poli- 
tics’’, p. 300). 

2 Ibid. 

3 Karl W. Deutsch, Major Changes in Political Science, p. 9. 
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Rogowski emphasizes that the political institution ‘‘is 
taken as the analytic equivalent of the economist’s ideal- 
ized firm”! 

A detailed analysis of all the minute changes in the 
bourgeois “‘rationalism-tuned” school of political thought 
is beyond the scope of this book. Let us leave to their 
discretion the choice of what to borrow from whom if 
they are powerless to develop their own theories on their 
own objective basis. It is important, however, to em- 
phasize that the attempt to create a rationalist political 
science is not an end in itself. The main purpose is to 
make up theoretically for the real irrationality of bour- 
geois politics and the bourgeois political system. This is a 
systemic need, dictated by a social class instinct of self- 
preservation. Bourgeois political reality needs embellish- 
ing. It needs to be depicted in a rational form without 
the class conflicts which rend it and without the infringe- 
ment of the principles of freedom and democracy. 

Despite their methodological differences and the 
criticisms they voice of capitalism, empiricists and ration- 
alists quickly forget their differences and combine 
in a united front as soon as any real danger begins to 
threaten the bourgeois political system. 


(c) The Elite Approach to the Analysis 
of Political Power 


To conceive of modern bourgeois political science as 
an ideological and theoretical construct with real con- 
tradictions and connections and to reveal the objective 
tendencies of its present evolution, it is, of course, not 
enough to generalize the opinions and theoretical con- 
Structs of its representatives. One must reveal its philo- 
sophical world view, its ideological and class character 
which, in the final analysis, determine the interpretation 
of political phenomena and the methodological founda- 


1 Ronald Rogowski, ‘‘Rationalist Theories of Politics”, p. 302. 
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tions of the theory. 

In the same way that the actual resolution of the 
question of power, its attainment and retention, is the 
main aim of political action, the category of power is the 
main concept of political science. Bourgeois political 
scientists understand it in a subjective and individualistic 
way, from an elite point of view. Unlike politics power 
is usually not seen as a relationship of dominance and 
subordination. That could make it necessary to reveal 
the anatomy of the economic conditions in which it 
functions, Power is the ‘‘instrument”’ of government and 
control. By separating political power from the relations 
between antagonistic classes in capitalist society, West- 
ern political scientists consciously choose to justify 
bourgeois coercion, They distort the real political rela- 
tions under capitalism, since the main content of polit- 
ical power is the implementation of class coercion 
by the bourgeoisie over the proletariat. Characterizing 
power relations in a society of antagonistic classes, Marx 
and Engels emphasized that “‘political power, properly 
so called, is merely the organised power of one class for 
oppressing another”.! 

In the bourgecis interpretation, power can be trans- 
ferred from one individual to another and from group 
to group but the transfer itself must take place within 
limits sanctioned by the elite within a strictly defined 
elite “community’’. The substitution of individual power 
by group or collective power does not alter anything. 
The main schema is an elite class schema which excludes 
any deviation. It is interpreted in a very dogmatic way, 
as something given once and for all, apriori predetermined 
and immutable: the ‘‘instrument” (used by the elite)— 
the individual (representing the elite)—the “‘ability” 
(possessed by a representative of the elite)—government 
(by the elite)—control (undertaken on the directive of 
the elite), Only the form of representation changes. The 
1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, ‘Manifesto of the Communist 
Party”, in: Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, 
p. 505. 
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class content remains the same. The elite approach does 
not even allow the question of popular democracy to be 
posed, It simply does not fit into an elite class schema of 
political thought: power and the people are incompat- 
ible. 

The main forms of analysis of political relations devel- 
oped by bourgeois political scientists are intended to 
satisfy the requirements of this schema, In this connec- 
tion, let us examine David Apter’s concept. He names 
six main trends which define contemporary political 
analysis as a branch of thought: political philosophy, 
institutionalism, behaviouralism, pluralism, structuralism 
and the principle of development. Each trend is strictly 
purposeful. Their common aim is to work out theoretical 
methods of attaining and retaining political power, of 
maintaining and strengthening the bourgeois political 
system. If political philosophy studies ‘“‘human reason” 
and works out particular intentions, the study of institu- 
tions must explain the means by which these intentions 
are put into effect, the activity of institutions in “regulat- 
ing” social life by political means. Behaviouralism dis- 
closes the psychological motives of human behaviour, 
changes in political views and opinions and the way in 
which individuals take personal decisions. The main aim 
here is to direct man’s behaviour on a particular course. 
According to Apter, pluralism studies the interaction of 
competition and co-operation between groups and the 
links between various forms of organized behaviour. 

Western political scientists invariably treat political 
pluralism as the “principle of unlimited participation” 
by any party in politics, They call this principle the most 
important feature of bourgeois democracy. However, 
many of them, in the process of moving from propagan- 
distic ballyhoo to an analysis of the way in which real 
political relations function, come into conflict with 
their avowed principles and demand some limitation or 
control over pluralism. Otherwise, the “paradox of plu- 
ralism” may arise, threatening the system as a whole. 
Apter emphasized: ‘‘A very high degree of participation 
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by diverse groups may immobilize policy makers if and 
when a decision of any significant issue offends too 
many interests. ...Indeed, unless there is some way of 
coordinating and controlling, or directing, such competi- 
tion the political system can become ‘overloaded’ and 
break down.”! 

Structuralism, according to Apter, or the “hidden 
agenda”, aims to study the means by which the interac- 
tion of the roles which are filled by different groups and 
classes in the “‘structural network’ of social life are ad- 
justed, Finally, the analysis based on “‘the principle of 
development” is clearly directed at restraining the revo- 
lutionary and national liberation movements in the 
developing countries. Under the pretext of the academic 
study of the processes of growth, industrialization, ‘‘the 
struggle against colonialism” and the aspiration for in- 
dependence, “theoretically” grounded methods are worked 
out to direct political movements in a particular chan- 
nel, based not on the interests of the development of 
any particular country, but on the need to adapt that 
development to the interests of the dominant class of 
the developed capitalist countries. 

In analyzing any political system, whether the analy- 
sis is based on Apter’s method or on Easton’s systems 
approach, Western political scientists inevitably project 
onto the object they are studying their own subjective, 
individualistic cognitive grid and their judgements are 
made within these narrow class boundaries.2 The theme 
that political research is important is repeated endlessly. 
Every political scientist tries to prove his individuality, 
his uniqueness, his exclusive membership of the “‘profes- 
sion”. We are talking here, of course, not about speciali- 
zation, in which the division of labour is constructed on 


1 David E. Apter, Introduction to Political Analysis, pp. 293-294. 
2 Karl Deutsch maintains that ‘related to the question whether 
a cohesive political system exists at all in a particular county, 
there arises the question as to who participates there in politics, 
with what activity ... and who gets what shares of benefits or 
burdens out of the political process” (Karl W. Deutsch, Major 
Changes in Political Science, p. 17). 
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the basis of the specific features of various kinds of activ- 
ity, but about social class antagonism and efforts to 
justify it “theoretically” made by the bourgeoisie for 
the bourgeoisie and in the name of the bourgeoisie. 

There is a division of labour within the ruling class 
between mental work and ‘‘material”’, i.e. between those 
who write about politics and those who practise it. As 
Marx and Engels remark: “‘..inside this class one part 
appears as the thinkers of the class (its active, concep- 
tive ideologists, who make the formation of the illu- 
sions of the class about itself their chief source of live- 
lihood), while the others’ attitude to these ideas and il- 
lusions is more passive and receptive, because they are 
in reality the active members of this class and have less 
time to make up illusions and ideas about themselves.””! 

The division of functions within the class can some- 
times lead to conflict between various groups. But when 
there is danger to the class as a whole, these conflicts 
are put in the background and political scientists and 
politicians take a single unified position. 

The intellectual elite of the bourgeoisie, ‘‘the thinkers 
of the class”, not only monopolize the sphere of politi- 
cal thought, but also aspire to complete sway over the 
field of consciousness as a whole. As part of their class, 
they follow with fear and trepidation the political pro- 
cesses taking place in the modern world which threaten 
that class. They frequently recognize the need for radic- 
al change in the interests of the class and for a particular 
political line. But, being forced to adapt to the harsh 
demands of the political system, they fulfil their official 
role of justifying the system in a fairly straightforward 
way. 

It should be noted that the internally contradictory 
reality of capitalism produces an internally contradicto- 
ty way of reflecting reality. However, to reveal the mech- 
anism of this contradiction which is the motive force 
of development, inevitably requires a recognition of its 


1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, ‘The German Ideology”, 
p. 60, 
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objective nature, searching for and finding means of 
resolving it. This contradiction is not a superficial phe- 
nomenon. It is inaccessible to direct empirical observa- 
tion. Understanding it is the result of scientific abstrac- 
tion, of a theoretical knowledge which is deductive. The 
transitional moment from a sensuous, empirical stage of 
knowledge to a logical, theoretical and rational stage not 
only links the two stages but is, at the same time, the 
extreme limit of empiricism, beyond which it loses any 
real force of action and is incapable of getting at the 
roots, of understanding the essential common links and 
the laws of development of phenomena. But it is this 
that is the main task of scientific theory. By its very na- 
ture, the objective internal contradiction is dialectical. 
Revealing it in all its complexity, consequently, demands 
a dialectical method of research which is not restricted 
by an a priori schema. 

As a tule bourgeois political scientists avoid to re- 
cognize the objective internal contradictions of the cap- 
italist system and the need to study them, since these 
contradictions are leading naturally to the replacement 
of capitalism by a more progressive social system. They 
only recognize and admit the external contradictions, 
The political dissent which sometimes arises within the 
elite is explained as a “democratic” means of finding the 
relative strengths of forces for taking a balanced political 
decision. The final aim remains unchanged: strengthen- 
ing the capitalist system, The objective contradictions 
are seen not as a necessary basis and an internal source 
of development but as an undesirable phenomenon 
which can threaten the system. 

The externally contradictory tendencies, both the 
empirical one which characteristically narrows the sub- 
ject of research, and the scientistic one, with its rational- 
ist pretensions which dilute the subject, making it un- 
duly extensive rather than increasing its depth, are in 
fact, identical. 
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(d) Indeterminism in Political Science 


In modern bourgeois social thought there is a precon- 
ceived, often frankly hostile, attitude to the idea of ma- 
terialist determinism. Western political scientists asso- 
ciate it with the Marxist argument that social and eco- 
nomic formations will inevitably change, that the class 
struggle, the contradictions between productive forces 
and relations of production are the fundamental inter- 
nal material causes of revolutionary transformation. 
There are not many scientific concepts which bourgeois 
social scientists have subjected to more distortions than 
the scientific concept of materialist determinism. In 
the last few years this struggle has become more refined. 
Alongside the subjective empirical schoo! which is close 
to agnosticism, a more modern scientistic conception 
exists which partially or totally substitutes the principle 
of determinism with an “‘all-embracing” probabilistic 
approach. é 

The empirical school ‘‘individualizes” the problem 
of causality excessively, reducing it to ordinary inter- 
personal relations between people. To refute the objec- 
tive nature of causality, the Humean theory of associa- 
tive thinking is used, as well as J. S. Mill’s criticism of 
the prejudice that the conditions in which a phenomenon 
appears must resemble the phenomenon itself. The em- 
piricists start from the assumption that people possess 
innate notions or acquire notions in childhood about 
the types of causes that should be linked to particular 
effects, These concepts act as @ priori principles of per- 
ception for every new case. They become an indepen- 
dent force and prevail over reason, so that each new con- 
crete type of effect is linked with an existing a priori 
principle. 

It is not difficult to notice attempts to revive these 
views of causality in the arguments of modern empiric- 
ists, although they take a somewhat modernized form, 
The view that the link between cause and effect is a 
universal, essenitally general property inherent in objects 
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and phenomena of objective reality is rejected. The so- 
called “resemblance criterion” is used to define causal- 
ity. According to this criterion, the link between cause 
and effect must resemble the phenomenon or a group of 
phenomena to which the link relates. This kind of causal 
analysis is widespread in Western political theories. 

One of the most complex problems of cognition is 
undoubtedly the connection between cause and effect. 
it has occupied the minds of philosophers of all times to 
such an extent and has been debated so widely that it 
is extremely difficult to express an opinion about the 
philosophical concept of causality which does not “re- 
semble” one of the interpretations already known in 
the history of philosophical thought. 

The dominance of social elements in the daily life of 
capitalist society objectively makes it extremely diffi- 
cult for the bourgeois consciousness to orientate itself 
in the complex labyrinth of social relationships and 
their causal connections, The illusion is created that 
they cannot be known, and that it is useless to try to 
“know the unknowable”. To this must be added the 
monstrous distortions of actual causal relationships 
which are systematically imposed by mass propaganda 
on the mass consumer. In this way not only are the ob- 
jective criteria of behaviour destroyed, but also the cul- 
ture of philosophical and political thought. 

Karl Deutsch represents the scientistic-probabilistic 
point of view in Western political science. Probabilistic 
methods have long been used in the natural sciences, he 
writes, but “...only in the lagging social sciences had 
scholars still been confronted with an unhappy choice 
between deterministic one-way causation on the one 
hand, and more or less poetic intuition on the other’’.! 

But Deutsch is incorrect. As long ago as the forties, 
research methods scrupulously worked out by logicians 
and philosophers (Hans Reichenbach, Richard von Mises, 
Rudolf Carnap, Harold Jeffreys and others) began to be 


1 Karl W. Deutsch, Major Changes in Political Science, p. 14. 
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introduced into American social theories, particularly in 
economics, These methods were based on the mathemat- 
ical theory of probability. The economists were most 
successful in this. They bravely introduced new systems 
of measurement, models and various scientific ‘‘systems”’ 
into their theory. This created the impression of a strict 
science. It may be assumed that the increase in the pres- 
tige of economics in the eyes of bourgeois social scientists 
and its emergence as the first of the social sciences, was 
caused not so much by the actual results achieved by 
bourgeois economists as by the features of economics 
which made it easier than other social sciences to subject 
it to mathematical treatment and to use various kinds 
of calculation on the innumerable economic and statis- 
tical indices. 

American sociologists made no less effort to use pro- 
babilistic theory. Talcott Parsons, for example, tried to 
apply the basic propositions of Max Weber’s sociological 
theory to modern capitalism. He even worked out a 
“system of types” of society and social organization which, 
in his words, could be subjected only to probability ana- 
lysis. Parsons explained that his use of the probabilistic 
method was necessary since no other concept or method 
could serve as a more effective analytical instrument of 
such a complex formation as human society. But it is 
interesting to note that Parsons himself understood the 
limitations which probability analysis imposes on the 
study of the problems of social life. This is how one 
should understand his saying that ‘‘ ‘probability’ here 
means only an expression of our failure to attain comp- 
letely accurate empirical knowledge”. 

Another American sociologist, Paul Hanly Furfey, in 
a book called The Scope and Method of Sociology, of- 
fered a definition of probability as a “sociological cate- 
gory” which is accepted as the ‘‘classical’’ definition: 
“Probability as a frequency is the ratio of the number of 


1 Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, The Free 
Press, Glencoe, 1949, p. 630, 
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times an event occurs in a given way to the total number 
of occurrences.” It is to him that the division of proba- 
bility into two types belongs: chance or intuitive probab- 
ility and real or calculable probability, based on equally 
possible or equally probable occurrences and events with 
minimal probability, 

Attempts have been made to construct inferential 
models of cause and effect in the social sciences.2 Apart 
from this, from 1962 onwards, UNESCO sponsored 
international seminars every two years on the applica- 
tion of mathematical methods, including probability 
theories, to the social sciences. The greatest Western 
sociologists, logicians and mathematicians were invited 
to these seminars, including P. F. Lazarsfeld, Claude 
Lévi-Strauss, James S. Coleman, David J. Bartholomew 
and others. One of the seminars took place in Poland in 
1974. The materials of the ‘Probabilistic and Statistical 
Methods” section give an insight into a number of inter- 
esting approaches, including the problem of applying 
stochastic processes to social phenomena. 

Thus Bartholomew proves the need to use probabilis- 
tic methods in the following way: ‘‘A probabilistic treat- 
ment is appropriate whenever the system under study is 
subject to uncertainty and this is especially the case with 
systems involving people. Individual behaviour is, in ma- 
ny circumstances unpredictable, and there are also un- 
certainties arising from the physical and social environ- 
ment. It follows from this that it is in aggregate rather 
than in individual behaviour that the regularities required 
to construct a theory must be sought.’’3 The author 


1 paul Hanly Furfey, The Scope and Method of Sociology, 
Barpene Brothers Publishers, New York, 1953, p. 65. 

2 See, for example, Hubert M. Blabock, Jr., Causal Inferences 
in Nonexperimental Research, University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1964. 


3 David J. Bartholomew, ‘Applications of Stochastic Processes 
to Social Phenomena”, in: Problems of Formalization in the 
Social Sciences, Wroclaw, etc.,, Wydawnictwo Polskiej Akademii 
Nauk, 1977, p. 177. 
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constructs various models of applying probabilistic meth- 
ods: “open models’, “a single grade system”, ‘the 
case of several grades”, ‘‘seminar chain model”, “control 
theory”, expressing them in mathematical formulae with 
a large number of variables. 

It is true that probabilistic modelling of social phenom- 
ena, particularly of political events, does not always 
give the sought for directly applicable practical results. 
Moreover, the potential for formalization is not unlimit- 
ed. However, it is important that there should be inten- 
sive research in this field. The wider the research front 
and the more diverse the methods used, the greater the 
possibility of success. Theoretical analysis must be con- 
structed on the basis of proven principles of scientific 
methodology. Unlike political scientists, Bartholomew 
does not oppose probability to determinism. On the 
contrary, despite his debatable accent on probability, 
he emphasizes that they have complementary functions: 
“It is thus better to speak of deterministic methods to 
emphasise that they are not replacing the stochastic 
model of the system but simply helping us to analyse 
it.” 

The quantitative, numerical characteristics of ob- 
jects and phenomena are an integral part of objective 
reality. But it is mistaken to absolutize this aspect, as 
it is to ignore it. Probability has to do with mass chance 
phenomena. The scientific theory of probability reveals 
and formulates the statistical laws of these phenomena. 

Strictly speaking, the scientific concept of probabil- 
ity cannot relate to individual, unique phenomena, but 
only to numbers, to aggregates of mass processes. To 
the extent to which social science studies (along with 
other extremely important aspects of reality) the quanti- 
tative characteristics of phenomena, it can be subjected 
to formalization, to modelling and other methods of 
mathematics and formal logic and it is “susceptible” to 
probabilistic methods of research. No theory which as- 


1 Ibid. 
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Pires to be scientific can get by without studying quanti- 
tative relationships and mass phenomena. Emphasizing 
the exceptional importance of this aspect of the problem, 
Lenin wrote that “‘social science (like science generally) 
usually deals with mass phenomena, not with individual 
cases”, 

The importance of quantitative methods of analysis 
for forecasting, programming, planning, social, eco- 
nomic and political diagnosing, for constructing hypothe- 
ses and testing their validity cannot be overestimated. 
Modern scientific and technical progress has, in an un- 
precedented way, increased the means of acquiring the 
ever growing amount of essential information, storing it 
and treating it. This enables the further improvement 
of mathematical and logical methods, the construction 
of formalized systems and models and the introduction 
of computers in various branches of scientific know- 
ledge. Without doubt this is the natural process of devel- 
opment in present-day conditions. But the possibility of 
absolutizing mathematical, formalized methods and mo- 
dels has increased and this leads inevitably to a one- 
sided, and therefore distorted, reflection of objective 
reality. 

Greater demands are made on the talents of the po- 
litical thinker today, since the distance between the 
ability to consider innumerable data and political deci- 
sion-making is substantially reduced, The scientific ac- 
tivity of political scientists who aspire to objective anal- 
ysis of political relationships has become much more 
complicated. But at the very moment when the deepest . 
and most intense work is required in thinking, the most 
important analytical functions are entrusted to compu- 
ters, or rather to automated processing of data. It is, 
therefore, not accidental that the critical attitude to 
the use of computers in political science which began 
several years ago has today grown into a recognized po- 
sition. 
1¥V,1, Lenin, ‘‘The Collapse of the Second International’’, 
Collected Works, Vol. 21, 1977, p. 244. 
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The American political scientists Bernstein and Dyer 
note that “modern computer programs allow a person 
to execute the most complex statistical methods with 
virtually no understanding of them”.! They write about 
the danger of separating the computer from the research- 
er, about his developing a tendency to unwarranted 
self-assurance and a taste for “easy” results: “Perhaps 
the greatest potential abuse of automated data process- 
ing is caused by the ease with which it can analyze data. 
It is very tempting to have the computer look at all 
possible relationships without thinking through the anal- 
ysis in advance. The biggest danger in this is the increas- 
ing likelihood of finding chance relationships and imput- 
ing significance to them,’’2 

Dialectical materialism understands determinism as the 
general interconnection and interdependence of pheno- 
mena of nature and society. It is an important contribu- 
tion to the development of scientific thought. It is based 
on the study of the material unity of the world which 
manifests itself in the relations between objects. Material- 
ist determinism is one of the most important components 
of the general methodology of scientific research, includ- 
ing the scientific study of political relations. As a me- 
thodological principle, determinism means that definite 
conditions correspond to any phenomenon which, under 
the influence of particular variables, produce precisely that 
phenomenon or effect. In other words, there is a definite 
correlation between cause and effect. In the history of 
philosophy, in Oriental and particularly in ancient philo- 
sophy, the idea of determinism began to acquire various 
forms which later developed into separate schools. 
Amongst them, ethical, logical, theological, physical and 
Psychological determinism should be mentioned. This is 
not a rigid division. On many questions these schools not 
only intersected, but coincided. 

1 Robert A. Bemstein and James A. Dyer, An Introduction to 
Political Science Methods, Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., 1979, p. 79. 


2 Ibid. 
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In Marxism determinism does not mean a one-sided 
“economic” explanation of politics, as the anti-Marxists 
would have it. The scientific study of politics demands a 
thorough consideration of the way politics, in the final 
analysis, depends on economics, and equally, of their 
dialectical interdependence and the way they influence 
one another. Politics cannot exist divorced from other 
forms of social consciousness and isolated from econ- 
omics. There is an organic link between politics and 
economics, a dialectical causal relationship, in which 
cause and effect constantly change places in the process 
of development. For many reasons this is usually beyond 
the comprehension of bourgeois consciousness. As Le- 
nin emphasized, ‘‘according to the bourgeois world-out- 
look, politics was divorced, as it were, from economics”. 

The scientific use of quantitative methods of analysis 
is based on the principle of the universal nature of cause- 
effect relationships. And vice versa, eliciting and study- 
ing causal relationships is impossible without using 
quantitative analysis. But this does not, of course, mean 
that this analysis is sufficient for a thorough assessment 
of phenomena, for understanding the way they tend to 
develop and for scientific forecasting. In actual reality 
it is not abstract ‘“‘quantities’” and “‘pluralities” that 
exist, but things, objects, phenomena, events, endowed 
with quantitative features, forming pluralities and aggre- 
gates. But these things, these objects are, at the same 
time, endowed with qualitative and other features. 
Quantity does not exist in isolation from quality. Their 
dialectical interaction is determined by the objective 
development of the object itself, of the things, the phen- 
omena, each of which is a unity of quantitative and qua- 
litative features, forming a measure. In this sense the de- 
velopment of an object is the transition from one measu- 
re to another—an endless line of measures. 


1V.1. Lenin, ‘Speech Delivered at an All-Russia Conference 
of Political Education Workers of Gubernia and Uyezd. Edu- 
cation Departments, November 3, 1920”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 31, p. 371. 
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It is, of course, not only permissible to separate out a 
particular aspect of an object by analytical means. Scien- 
tific research requires this. However, analysis must be 
accompanied by synthesis, or else the main thing may 
get lost—the thing itself, its integrity and its objectivity. 
Thus, while recognizing the importance of and the need 
to use mathematical probabilistic methods in studying 
reality, including social reality, the role of these methods 
as supplementary instruments with which only one 
aspect of reality can be studied, ought to be emphasized. 

Karl Deutsch’s use of probabilistic methods of analy- 
sis to study political relations is, apparently, dictated by 
the wish to make political science scientific. But belittl- 
ing the role of determinism reflects the general ideologic- 
al inclination of Western political scientists to ignore 
the principle of the material causal conditionality of the 
political process, particularly the “‘economic” determin- 
ism of Marx. The way that bourgeois political scientists 
oppose determinism to probability and chance is sense- 
less. Marxist-Leninist social science, including political 
research, uses all the richest categorial apparatus of 
science. Cause-effect relations, like other types of ma- 
terial dialectical relations (form and content, chance and 
necessity, possibility and reality, freedom and necessity, 
etc.), are by nature objective. They are all organically 
linked with one another. No single one of them exhausts 
all the richness of universal relations. This is true of 
causality as well. Belittling determinism and opposing it 
to chance and freedom greatly weakens the objective 
requirements of science (and scholars). This leads to 
justification and ‘“‘substantiating” the use of unfounded 
judgements and conclusions, 

As was shown above, the category of probability, ex- 
pressing the particular measure or degree to which an 
event is likely to occur, has a completely objective mea- 
ning. It is used fruitfully in a number of sciences to 
reveal the laws of mass processes, particularly mass chan- 
ce phenomena. The term “probability” has so many me- 
anings that in a sense, no single branch of scientific 
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knowledge can get by without it, It includes the process 
of putting forward hypotheses and the evaluation of 
unobservable or expected phenomena and events which 
empirically are not susceptible to direct testing. One of 
the most important tasks of science is to discover and 
foresee new phenomena, 

In philosophical research, more use is made of cate- 
gories such as possibility and reality, necessity and chance, 
the content of which is systematically enriched. Scho- 
lars are not in complete agreement about the category 
of probability. Many believe that it belongs to mathemat- 
ical science. In part this can be explained by the fact 
that, in its more elaborated form, the concept of proba- 
bility, like mathematics in general, deals with the quan- 
titative relationships of reality, is divorced from its con- 
tent and its qualitative characteristics. 

The intensive process of the “mathematization’’ of 
knowledge which can be observed today takes place by 
means of the wide use of mathematical categories and 
methods in other sciences. Logically this leads to the 
assumption that mathematical methods will penetrate 
deeper and deeper into philosophy, sociology, political, 
legal and other kinds of research. However, the history 
of science bears witness to the fact that the introduc- 
tion and consolidation of new categories is a rather com- 
plex process. Asa rule, sciences do not exchange specific 
categories, and even less do they replace them by con- 
cepts borrowed from other sciences, since every concept 
has a content which uniquely belongs to the given 
science. The ‘‘identical’’ concepts which can be observed 
in various sciences always differ in range and in con- 
tent. There are neither grounds nor any necessity for the 
existence of completely identical concepts in different 
conceptual systems. Moreover, the existence of identic- 
al concepts would contradict the fact that the catego- 
rial apparatus of any science possesses its own specific 
features, dictated by the subject of research. Clearly, 
exchanging concepts will not deal with the problem of 
sciences enriching one another, of discovering the in- 
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tegrating processes in science and strengthening the re- 
lationship and co-operation between various branches 
of scientific knowledge and between scientists. 

Depending on its internal development, every science 
specifies and enriches its own categorial apparatus which 
helps it study its subject more deeply. The more devel- 
oped the conceptual instruments of a science are, the 
easier it is to determine whether they can be used and 
applied to enrich the conceptual system of another 
branch of science. In all circumstances, it is essential 
to consider very strictly and completely the particular 
features of a science, and even more the subject of study 
which allows one science to be distinguished from an- 
other. In the social sciences, the observance of the unity 
of form and content, of quantitative and qualitative 
approaches is as essential as it is essential to detach 
quality from quantity and form from content in pure 
mathematics. Taking account of the specifics and re- 
taining a sensible balance help to achieve a correct un- 
derstanding of the logic of scientific knowledge, to ap- 
ply fruitfully the general methodological principles 
which have been worked out. 

For scientific knowledge, external relationships re- 
main external and secondary. The objective value of 
these features is revealed only after their essential, deep 
relationships and links are disclosed. Then even chance 
appears as a particular type of external relationship 
objectively determined by the action of internal causal 
relationship. As Engels noted, ‘“‘where on the surface 
accident holds sway, there actually it is always governed 
by inner, hidden laws and it is only a matter of discover- 
ing these laws”. Materialist dialectics sees the arising, 
establishment and development of every phenomenon 
as a unity of its internal, essential characteristics and 
also in various relationships with other phenomena. 


1 Frederick Engels, “Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Clas- 
sical German Philosophy”, in: Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, 
Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Progress Publishers, 
1976, p. 366. 
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The top, visible layer of phenomena cannot be explained 
scientifically only through itself. But this is how Western 
political scientists approach the problem of individual 
political behaviour. 

Marxist-Leninist social science studies the objective 
laws of social development. By these means it also ap- 
prehends the essential features of the individual (‘the 
political animal’). The individual is seen in his actual 
social relationships and links. It is this that is the real 
individual. There is no other way that scientific know- 
ledge of the individual can be obtained than through the 
study of his natural, concrete, important social relation- 
ships, the totality of which forms the essence of man, 
of the individual. Taken outside of these links, i. e. isol- 
ated from society, man is not an individual, but an emp- 
ty “abstract”, divorced from the real man, 

Man’s social behaviour is determined by his social 
relationships, Chance that accompanies the behaviour 
of the individual is not “‘pure’” chance. Chance is inevit- 
ably determined by important constant factors. The ful- 
lest possible account of the interaction of these various 
aspects allows one to foresee the appearance of chance 
phenomena with greater or lesser probability, Bourgeois 
social scientists, including political scientists, take as 
their starting point, the “‘centre”’ of their research, the 
individual himself. In other words, they try to explain 
man’s behaviour by means of man’s behaviour. The 
result is a vicious tautology which serves only as a mo- 
del to illustrate the many logical and methodological 
mistakes which this leads to. Scientific knowledge does 
not move forward a single step. 

The attempt, characteristic of Western political scien- 
tists, to establish a direct dependence between the exis- 
tence of chance and knowledge of its causes, is typical 
of bourgeois social consciousness. But “‘common sense” 
is seldom the best counsellor in scientific questions. It is 
true that in this interpretation the objective nature of 
the causal relationship may be formally recognized, But 
in the final analysis, the resolution of the problem is 
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carried over entirely to the sphere of cognition. And 
this means that the existence of a cause is also made 
dependent upon knowledge of the cause, since every 
cause has its cause. This regression to infinity is ob- 
tained every time that objective criteria are replaced by 
a subjective assessment of the degree of certainty of ob- 
taining a particular result. The same regression is obtained 
in predicting the way in which events will develop, 
when probability appears as a measure of subjective 
certainty. In this case the scientific concept of probabil- 
ity is inapplicable since this subjective measure does not 
lend itself to numerical expression. 

The fact that it is, in principle, impossible to prevent 
chance even when it is known, bears witness to its ob- 
jective causal conditionality. The necessity of chance is 
exactly expressed by probability which, consequently, is 
determined in the final analysis by causal necessity. The 
fact that bourgeois political scientists do not accept 
determinism can also be explained by the following, not 
unimportant, social epistemological factor. In capitalist 
society, where the constant elemental action of social, 
economic and political factors has become a regularity, 
bourgeois consciousness has become so dependent upon 
these elemental forces that they seem natural, though 
undesirable. Thus the first task is to describe and ex- 
plain these elemental factors, but not to curb them,! 
In certain circumstances chance appears like a form of 
necessity and this is perceived by bourgeois political 
Scientists as evidence of the fact that there cannot be, 
there should not be, any laws in politics. They perceive 
any political situation as a sphere of competition, Apter, 
for example, says: “The search for peace with honor or 
glory without peace, the state of bureaucracy, the po- 
wer of organizations and groups, all these are potenti- 


1 “Political science is interpretive; it repeatedly reiterates first 
Principles. It is cumulative in that it is based on the slow growth 
of a body of data, on probability analysis and the correlative 
connections between variables.” (David E. Apter, Introduction 
to Political Analysis, p. 22). 
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ally political situations, No ‘science’ can circumscribe 
the passions they evoke.’”! 

No matter in what sphere it occurs, capitalist competi- 
tion obscures the laws and accustoms consciousness to 
the “anarchy” of “‘free’’ chance. Analyzing the competi- 
tion in the sphere of capitalist production, Marx empha- 
sized that ‘“‘the sphere of competition ... considered in 
each individual case, is dominated by chance; where, 
then, the inner law, which prevails in these accidents and 
regulates them, is only visible when these accidents are 
grouped together in large numbers, where it remains, 
therefore, invisible and unintelligible to the individual 
agents in production’”.2 The link between chance and 
necessity (the “inner law’’) is even less discernible in 
the political sphere, where unforeseen actions by indi- 
viduals or groups, often illogical and irrational, make it 
seem that it is impossible to apply the principles of deter- 
minism and scientific foresight to politics. It is supposed 
that political phenomena can be predicted through guess- 
work and political intuition, and with very little probab- 
ility. 

It is in this context that one should understand 
Deutsch’s position, when he supports a “consistently 
probabilistic point of view ... within a probabilistic 
universe”.3 Mackenzie’s opinion is no less characteristic, 
when he likens political processes to an Atlantic weather 
system: “‘... as mobile as an Atlantic weather system; and 
political prediction tends to feed back into politics in 
an unpredictable way, as self-fulfilling or self-defeating 
prophecy.”4 

This denial of the objective material conditionality of 
political processes lies behind the inability of bourgeois 
social scientists, including political scientists, to create 
a strictly scientific general theoretical system. Elements 
of planning and programming characteristic of the pro- 


1 David E. Apter, op. cit., p. 22. 


2 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. II, 1974, p. 828, 
3 Karl W. Deutsch, Major Changes in Political Science, pp. 14-15. 


4w. J. M. Mackenzie, ‘‘Political Science”, p, 177. 
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cess of the increasing socialization of production which 
modern state monopoly capitalism is experiencing, can 
be clearly seen only in the economy. There is no plan- 
ning of social and political development. Future society 
is viewed only as a continuation of the present, without 
any qualitative changes and without anything new. It 
contains desired features rather than the real features 
which flow from the objective tendencies of today. 
Scientific proof is often replaced by pseudo-radical 
utopianism. Paradoxically, political science in the West 
is assessed in many aspects—its subject matter, aims, 
methods of analysis, etc., but at the same time it is un- 
animously recognized that no general scientific theory of 
politics exists. 

As long ago as the beginning of the sixties, Merton 
and Nisbet, well-known sociologists and political scien- 
tists, noted with evident concern that “a comprehensive 
theory of social problems does not yet exist”. “That 
there is a need for general theory in the study of polit- 
ical life,” noted Easton, ‘is apparent”.” The same theme 
could be heard from him at the end of the seventies: “In 
short, there is as yet no theory in the strict sense that 
can be conveniently borrowed for application to polit- 
ical science or for that matter to any other social scien- 
ce.”3 Rogowski notes that modern political theories 
“are not refined but debased: deductive rigor is relaxed, 
tautologies and ad boc hypotheses are introduced, and 
empirical investigation is neglected in favor of subsum- 
ing what is already accepted as known.... This pattern 
has applied almost universally in 20th-century political 


1 Robert K.Merton and Robert A. Nisbet (eds.), Contemporary 
Social Problems, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York and 
Burlingame, 1961, p. VIL. , 

2 David Easton, “An Approach to the Analysis of Political 
Systems”, in: Sociology. The Progress of a Decade, Prentice Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1963, p. 432. 

David Easton, ‘‘Systems Analysis in Politics and Its Critics”’, 
in: Revolutions, Systems and Theories. Essays in Political 
Philosophy, R. Reidel Publishing Company, Dordrecht, 1979, 
Pp: 22, 
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science”. Apter emphasizes that political science scho- 
lars are ‘‘themselves unsure about the scientific status 
of their discipline”.2 And, true to his quantitative ap- 
proach, Deutsch considers that the subject of political 
research has broadened incomparably in recent years: 
there are eight times more subject matters, twice the 
number of methods and 20 times more data. Compared 
to the past ‘‘we have more problems, more data, more 
tools, more work—and we have not a single received 
doctrine but a plurality of paradigms”? 

Independently of the will and consciousness of their 
creators, bourgeois political doctrines unwittingly be- 
tray the crisis situation in bourgeois political thought. 
They are both a condition and evidence of this crisis. 
If one studies modern Western political science and pro- 
ceeds from the statements of most of its representatives, 
one may get the impression that it is searching for a gen- 
eral theory of politics. This is true, but it is not the 
complete story. 

When an individual political scientist undertakes the 
delicate task of reconstructing a generalized picture of 
the state of Western political science today, he usually 
names dozens or even hundreds of political scientists, 
each of whom, it turns out, unlike the Marxist ‘“dogmat- 
ists”, has made an important “contribution” to the 
development of that science. There are frequent propos- 
als to construct a general theory by means of a summa- 
tion of similar ideas to achieve “universal recognition”. 
There is another paradox here. Although there are no 
grounds for doubting the sincerity of particular authors 
who suggest this kind of cumulative operation, nonethe- 
less the authors themselves are no less conscientious in 
working on the exact opposite theme—searching for 
the individual characteristics which distinguish political 
scientists from one another. They, in their turn, con- 


1 Ronald Rogowski, ‘‘Rationalist Theories of Politics’, p. 306. 
David E. Apter, Introduction to Political Analysis, p. 22. 
Karl W. Deutsch, Major Changes in Political Science, 
pp. 26-27. 
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sider their own insignificant generalization to be their 
inimitable contribution to the field. 

In the search for ‘general theoretical principles”’ 
modern Western political scientists frequently (though 
in a rather restrained way) turn to names like Karl 
Mannheim, Max Weber and others. Discordance and the 
existence of a multitude of conflicting political opinions 
suit the bourgeois political system completely. The polit- 
ician can choose from conflicting theories one that is 
suitable to be used at a given moment as the ‘“‘theoret- 
ical” foundation for a corresponding political line. As a 
rule this “‘line’’ has nothing to do with science. Instead 
it corresponds to the interests of the large monopolies 
and corporations. Thus the search for a general theory 
is so individualized that it loses track of the aim it has 
set itself—to find a general or a generally recognized 
theory. The absence of a single, objective principle 
which can serve as the basis and the criterion for com- 
mon scientific opinions is interpreted as the great achie- 
vement of free thought and pluralism, The presence of 
“a plurality of paradigms’ is, in fact, relished and the 
motley mosaic of political views is proclaimed as the 
pride of the political system. 

Scientific uniformity cannot be achieved by means 
only of a mechanical summation of similar views or the 
introduction of a subjective criterion like “general re- 
cognition’’, In the final analysis it is the result of the re- 
cognition of objective, material laws of development 
which are discovered in the process of scientific cogni- 
tion and are confirmed by practice. And practice here is 
not “individual behaviour’’, but socially determined ac- 
tivity. Political uniformity also rests on scientifically 
based political practice. It reflects a high cultural level of 
mass political thought, a dialectical materialist under- 
standing of the historical process, the need for the so- 
cially expedient transformation of political relations and 
for curbing the elemental nature of politics. 








CHAPTER TWO 


THE FORMATION 
OF POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


1. THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 
AND POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


Every new generation is confronted by a political 
environment which has been shaped by history; an 
amazing network of social relationships; economic 
and political antagonism between different states, clas- 
ses and social groups; and a set of political views and 
theories which have become institutionalized. This 
political reality exists outside of and independently of 
individual consciousness. Like material nature, it pre- 
sents itself to the individual as a particular subject which 
he must understand and actively assimilate. 

The political system is the particular means by which 
the institutions of power which regulate the relations 
between classes, social groups and parties in society are 
organized to function. Political consciousness is the 
theoretical reflection of that system in man. The fun- 
damental Marxist proposition about the way social 
consciousness is determined by social being is methodo- 
logically important for a correct understanding of the 
way in which the political system and political con- 
sciousness interact: ‘Consciousness [das Bewusstsein] 
can never be anything else than conscious being [ das 
bewusste Sein], and the being of men is their actual 
life-process,”” 


1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, “The German Ideology’’, 
p. 36. 
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This quotation emphasizes, firstly, that consciousness 
does not exist in a “‘pure’’, ‘‘other-worldly” form, iso- 
lated from being. Lenin also said that: “Man’s social 
knowledge [ i. e., his various views and doctrines — philo- 
sophical, religious, political and so forth] reflects the 
economic system of society.”1 Secondly, to disclose 
the content of consciousness, one must not limit one’s 
understanding of it to only a psychological phenomen- 
on. One must reveal its ‘‘material nature’’, i. e. the real, 
living processes which determine consciousness, and also 
define the means by which this determination takes 
place. Thirdly, it is not enough only to indicate the ‘‘earth- 
ly” vital basis of consciousness. One must also be able 
to deduce from it the forms social consciousness takes. 
Moreover, one must be able to do this so that the di- 
versity and the peculiarities of being are revealed as the 
decisive causes of the existence, functioning and specific 
purpose of various forms of consciousness. Fourthly and 
finally, the cognition of being ought to be understood 
as the realization of the activity of consciousness. 

Consciousness is not a passive, contemplative reflec- 
tion of reality. As a relatively independent phenomenon 
of spiritual culture it actively fulfils the aims and purposes 
which arise before it. A fruitful study of conscious- 
ness must be based on a dialectical materialist methodo- 
logy which assumes that consciousness is strictly deter- 
mined by the objective laws of development of reality 
and by social being. It also assumes the relative inde- 
pendence of consciousness and its activity and ability 
which expresses itself in man’s purposeful influence 
on natural and historical processes. These fundamen- 
tal principles apply to political consciousness as well. 

No form of social consciousness, including polit- 
ical consciousness, arises automatically from social 
being. Its formation and development are influenced 
by its own particular traditions and by other forms 
of social consciousness (philosophical, moral, religi- 


1 V1. Lenin, ‘The Three Sources and Three Component Parts 
of Marxism’’, Collected Works, Vol. 19, 1977, p. 25. 
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ous, etc.). In the final analysis, however, all forms 
of social consciousness are determined by the basis 
of society, i. e. by its economic structure. 

The fundamental proposition of the materialist 
understanding of the inter-relationship between so0- 
cial being and social consciousness expresses the prin- 
ciple of determinism and not simply a temporal se- 
quence, It is incorrect to imagine that social, eco- 
nomic and political systems arise first, and only then 
are forms of consciousness and their corresponding 
institutions constructed upon them, This relates par- 
ticularly to the interaction of the political system and 
political consciousness. The political system determines 
the forms and types of political consciousness with the 
help of which the system functions. The content of 
political consciousness is manifested in the form of 
political activity. It is organically intertwined with 
the political structure and is a real link in its function- 
ing. 

Political consciousness is connected to political ac- 
tivity. It is integrated in it, realized through it and is 
manifested in the activity of political institutions, clas- 
ses, parties, mass organizations and movements. But 
the content of political consciousness cannot be under- 
stood correctly if it is seen merely as a reflection of po- 
litical relationships, because this wrongly assumes that 
political consciousness stands outside of political rela- 
tionships. In fact, political consciousness must be de- 
duced from the political relationships which determine 
the form, the content and various types of conscious- 
ness, Clearly, the formula “reflection” here is insuffi- 
cient by itself, 

The system of forms of social consciousness expressed 
in the language, terms, theories, institutions, social 
nuclei, groups, classes and also in the means of inter- 
course, together with the regulatory norms of behaviour 
accepted in a particular society, determines the con- 
ditions in which the process of forming individual con- 
sciousness takes place. It also determines the politici- 
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zation of that consciousness, the way it becomes accus- 
tomed to that particular political environment and the 
formation of the whole way of life. The individual isa 
product of this spiritual and material environment, and 
it has an objective influence on him. 

The developing political consciousness appears in an 
undifferentiated form. It is organically interlaced with 
philosophical, legal, ethical, aesthetic and religious ideas 
and it more or less accurately reflects political processes 
and phenomena. In the individual consciousness this 
reflection takes place through the prism of those forms 
of social consciousness which interact, in totality form- 
ing the ideology. 

Individual consciousness has a socio-human nature. 
It contains within it, as a necessary prerequisite, socio- 
human experience. The individual objectively cannot 
remain ‘‘alone”’ with the political processes which he 
must comprehend or analyze, since by its very nature 
individual consciousness is social consciousness ex- 
pressed individually. Even clearly perceived political 
phenomena and processes are, in the final analysis, 
determined by the totality of the data of socially ac- 
complished perception. 

In a capitalist society individual consciousness can- 
not be but class consciousness. The only question is 
which class is it whose interests are reflected in this 
individual consciousness. A scientific analysis of the 
forms of consciousness in a class society inevitably 
requires a class approach. Thus the “individuality” 
of the person (worker, farmer, artist, politician, po- 
litical scientist, senator, congressman, etc.) can and 
must be understood in a complex ideological and his- 
torico-cultural context, irrespective of what the par- 
ticular individual thinks about himself. Individual con- 
sciousness is social reality. 

The social nature of the individual act of consci- 
ousness (political, philosophical, legal, moral, religi- 
ous and so on; in a word, ideological) in a class-an- 
tagonistic society reveals the contradictory class char- 
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acter of the forms of social consciousness. The spe- 
cific conditions in which that particular capitalist 
society and its political system were formed are im- 
portant formative factors which play a significant 
role. 

The specific and particular always appear as a unique 
combination of the universal and the singular. The uni- 
versal is not something frozen—it has its moments of 
development and enrichment. Underestimating the 
essentially universal (common to all capitalist coun- 
tries, their political systems and dominant forms of so- 
cial consciousness) leads to methodological errors, which 
nourish reformist, conciliatory, opportunistic, revisi- 
onist views about things like the automatic “ousting” 
of socialism from capitalism, The other extreme, ab- 
solutizing the essentially universal, means forgetting 
individual features, an inadmissible levelling of the 
real contradictions between different capitalist coun- 
tries. There is a failure to discern differences between 
existing types of political consciousness and this often 
serves as the “theoretical” basis of dogmatic pluralism 
and ultra-revolutionary doctrines, 

The various types of social consciousness are not 
born ready-made. Each of them goes through a com- 
plex path of evolution and stages of formation. In this 
connection it is appropriate to note that Lenin spoke 
of the ‘awakening of consciousness”, of ‘‘consciousness 
in an embryonic form’, of ‘‘the degree of class-con- 
sciousness” and the need to develop consciousness. 
The initial absence of differentiation between forms 
of consciousness gives no grounds for identifying them, 
or reducing them to one another, for example, politi- 
cal consciousness to legal, religious, etc. As they be- 
come the subject of theoretical understanding, they 
become differentiated and acquire relative indepen- 


1 V, I. Lenin, ‘‘What Is to Be Done?”, Collected Works, Vol. 5, 
p. 374; ‘‘Left-Wing Communism—an Infantile Disorder”, Collect- 
ed Works, Vol. 31, 1974, p. 81; ‘‘A Strong Revolutionary 
Government”, Collected Works, Vol. 24, 1964, p. 361. 
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dence. However, in reality they possess specific insti- 
tutional formations which interact but which, again, 
cannot be reduced to one another. Political conscious- 
ness, separating off in theory, in conception, is dis- 
tinguished as a special sphere of ideological knowledge. 

Neither spontaneously forming consciousness, nor 
objective reality (which appears in the form of polit- 
ical reality) by themselves form the political conscious- 
ness of the individual or class. The main cause and the 
main condition of this process is political activity — 
the dialectical pity of active and purposeful subject- 
object interaction. The internal structure of this 
interaction is manifest in the fact that political conscious- 
ness appears both as an object formed by the system 
of political relationships, as active, cognitive and prac- 
tical activity, and as the intellectual conditions for the 
creative actions of the subject.? At the same time polit- 
ical consciousness appears as a socially determined 
system of ideas, views, and concepts which, being rel- 
atively independent, can either forestall theoretically 
social or political changes, or fail to keep in step with 
them. In either case, however, political consciousness 
is determined by the objective nature of actual politi- 
cal relationships. 

The complex dialectic of the interdependence be- 
tween social and individual consciousness is manifested 
in a distinctive way in various social class situations. The 
philosophical aspect of this problem has a long history. 
In one particular form it was discussed by the ancient 
philosophers, The explanation of the relationship be- 
tween the individual and the universal (the ‘‘single’’ and 
1 Lenin said: “Surely it cannot be imagined that any sort of 
study circles or books, etc., can politically educate the masses 
of workers if they are kept away from political activity and 
political struggle’ (V.I, Lenin, ‘Apropos of the Profession 
de Foi’, Collected Works, Vol. 4, p. 288). 
2“Thus the individual cannot know that be exists until he 
has turned himself into reality by action,’ wrote Hegel (Georg 


Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Phdnomenologie des Geistes, Akademie 
Verlag, Berlin, 1964, p. 287). 
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the “many”’) is, in effect, the question with which phil- 
osophical thought began. The nominalists, realists and 
conceptualists, for example, argued about what was 
universal: the name (appellation), idea or concept. This 
argument found a scientific resolution in Marxist-Len- 
inist philosophy. The universal exists in the individu- 
al, through the individual, individually. At the same 
time, by universal one should understand not simply the 
similar, but the essentially universal. 

The theory of materialist dialectics on contradiction 
and opposites, on their identity, change-overs, transi- 
tions, reciprocal links, including those between the 
universal and the individual, applies fully to the inter- 
relationship between social and individual conscious- 
ness. Although it represents the totality of individual 
consciousnesses, social consciousness cannot be reduced 
to their mere sum. It is a superior synthesis, 2 new 
quality. Social consciousness has no other form of exis- 
tence and self-expression than through individual cons- 
ciousness, V. I. Lenin wrote: “Every individual is (in one 
way or another) a universal.... Every universal only app- 
roximately embraces all the individual objects. Every 
individual enters incompletely into the universal, etc., 
etc. Every individual is connected by thousands of trans- 
itions with other kinds of individuals (things, pheno- 
mena, processes), etc.” He emphasized that ‘‘dialec- 
tics is a property of all human knowledge in general”. 
Dialectics includes ‘‘the transformation of the indi- 
vidual into the universal.’’2 

Bourgeois philosophy and political science resolves 
this problem in a completely different way. Social 
consciousness is reduced to individual consciousness. 
Such excessive “individualization” of consciousness, 
including political consciousness, has social and gno- 
siological roots. Political relationships appear on the 
surface of capitalist society in transmuted forms and in 


1 Vv. 1. Lenin, “On the Question of Dialectics”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 38, p. 359. 
2 Ibid, p. 360. 
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these forms they can and do engender political illusions. 
If a person is not a professional politician and if his 
behaviour does not bear visible traits of the accepted 
symbols of political activity, then the bearer of ordi- 
nary consciousness does not connect that person with 
politics. 

Western political scientists are incapable of reveal- 
ing the objective moving forces of political relation- 
ships, the study of which requires understanding them 
as transmuted forms of true social relationships, their 
demystification. They lose sight of the main thing—the 
socially determined nature of political activity. As a 
rule, they emphasize secondary (though sometimes not 
unimportant), derivative features. Thus bourgeois po- 
litical scientists explain a change in a_ country’s polit- 
ical line in a one-sided way, for example, by a change 
in presidential power, or in the institutions of advi- 
sors or a re-shuffle of ministers, and so on. Of course, 
specific individual consciousness and behaviour cannot 
be ignored, nor can the overt processes taking place in 
politics. However, it is incorrect to absolutize them and 
thus separate them from the determining essence which 
is hidden beneath the surface and which these proces- 
ses express. What determines political behaviour can 
only be explained by means of revealing the sub- 
stantive links between the social political system and 
social consciousness, If one restricts oneself to studying 
the individual subjects of political activity, one leaves 
the most important thing unexplained—the motives 
behind the actions of classes, parties, mass movements, 
since those very interrelations which form the real 
content of the subject of research will be omitted. 

An objective study of the political relations of a 
socio-economic order cannot deduce and explain these 
relations from the individual human nature of the 
subjects who participate in these relations. In prin- 
ciple such a study must also not rely entirely on the 
way these subjects understand their political rela- 
tions, what motivates them, what aims they claim to 
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have, etc. Marx and Lenin, studying the capitalist 
mode of production, often emphasized the need for 
an objective approach in analyzing all forms of so- 
cial activity. The capitalist, Marx said, is ‘‘personi- 
fied capital”, ‘“‘capital personified and endowed with 
consciousness and a will’. But, he continued, in gen- 
eral “‘ail this does not, indeed, depend on the good or 
ill will of the individual capitalist’. One of the main 
conditions for raising the political consciousness of 
the masses, according to Lenin, is the understanding 
that under capitalism ‘‘oppression is not caused by 
some _ particular individual, but by the whole eco- 
nomic system””.2 

Neither in economics nor in politics can the will 
or the desire of individual people or parties change 
economic or class relations, if this will does not coin- 
cide with objective laws of development. Political 
relations do not exist in isolation. They form a system, 
the functioning of which, for all its relative indepen- 
dence, is, in the final analysis, regulated by the objec- 
tive socio-economic system as an organic whole. 

Political truths, as an adequate reflection in the 
political consciousness of objective laws regulating 
political processes, directly affect class interests. They 
presuppose practical involvement in the conscious po- 
litical activity of millions of people and enable the 
formation not only of class self-consciousness, but 
also of class feelings, class psychology. In contrast to 
bourgeois ideology which denies objective truths in 
political research, Marxism places the truths of polit- 
ical science at the service of the interests of the work- 
ing masses, engendering in them a truthful political 
self-consiousness. Understanding the social and polit- 
ical being and, following on from this, the political 
orientation of a person, and also the appreciation of 


1 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, pp. 292-293, 151, 257. 

2 V. 1. Lenin, “What the ‘Friends of the People’ Are and How 
They Fight the Social-Democrats”, Collected Works, Vol. 1, 
1977, p. 300. 
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this orientation, are not the result only of theoretical 
activity, of comprehending truths in a rational, spec- 
ulative way. In order to become the property of 
the masses, these truths must be felt, fully shared 
by them too. 

Political experience serves as a decisive condition 
for forming and developing a stable political conscious- 
ness. It finds its highest form of expression in polit- 
ical struggle. Since politics takes place, in essence, in 
the area of social relations, political struggle is always 
characterized by its mass nature and the intensity of 
the contradictions between opposing classes and their 
conflicting interests. Political struggle is not the property 
only of the classes that participate directly in it. It in- 
evitably draws into its orbit other groups and strata of 
the population, forcing them either to take a definite 
practical political position, or to express their attitude 
to the struggle theoretically. This, in turn, is an impor- 
tant factor in working out the attitude of the main 
classes engaged in the struggle to various groups and 
strata. 

The genuine political education of a class, of the 
masses or of a whole people, changing their old socio- 
psychological aims and establishing new ones, takes 
place in a complex, dynamic, internally contradictory 
process of social activity. The higher the level of socio- 
economic and political development, the higher the 
demands made on the political consciousness of the 
masses and on the political culture. Political knowl- 
edge plays a special role in the building of communism 
where, for the first time, the tasks of the consciously 
planned creation of a new society must be resolved. 
A mere formal acquisition of knowledge here turns 
into a hindrance to further development. Lenin em- 
phasized: ‘‘It would be still more dangerous to set about 
assimilating only communist slogans. Had we not rea- 
lised this danger in time, and had we not directed all 
our efforts to averting this danger, the half million 
or million young men and women who would have 
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called themselves Communists after studying commu- 
nism in this way would only greatly prejudice the 
cause of communism.” 

Acquired theoretical knowledge can only really 
be understood, made ‘‘one’s own” knowledge, once 
it has tured into the basis of daily practical activi- 
ty. It is in practice that the creative, i.e. the real mastery 
and improvement of political knowledge take place, 
when a person learns step by step to use it, is con- 
vinced of its correctness or corrects it, bringing it into 
accord with changing concrete historical circum- 
stances, 

The political consciousness of a society consists 
of individual consciousnesses, but it cannot be re- 
duced to their simple sum or to frequent repetition. It 
exists independently of the many forms of its individ- 
ual self-expression, forming a higher synthesis, a new 
quality, inseparably connected to the level of develop- 
ment of the material and spiritual culture, to the histor- 
ical and ideological traditions of the society and it 
is distinctly manifested in every individual conscious- 
ness. The formation of consciousness is the same kind 
of objective ‘‘natural historical” process which takes 
place in nature and in society. Socio-economic deter- 
minism does not reduce the activity of consciousness, 
it makes it effective. 

Social existence and social consciousness are reflected 
in one another in a dynamic, reciprocal way in which 
social existence plays the decisive role. It determines and 
conditions the origin and purposeful functioning of 
forms of consciousness. But the latter do not remain pas- 
sive. Mental activity finds its embodiment, i. e. becomes 
material, in the corresponding institutions, organizations 
and objects, making up, in particular, the political struc- 
ture of society as an important part of the political rela- 
tions and political existence. Emphasizing the active, 
creative role of consciousness, Lenin wrote that ‘‘man’s 


1¥V.1. Lenin, “The Tasks of the Youth Leagues”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 31, p. 285. 
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consciousness not only reflects the objective world, but 
creates it’. 

In making the subject of study the formation of po- 
litical consciousness, it is essential to reveal the universal, 
natural tendency of the bourgeois ideological process as 
a whole. In modern conditions it is determined by its 
inter-relationship with socio-economic and _ political 
realities, by the context in which the interaction of all 
forms of social consciousness takes place, by the dis- 
tinct influence of general ideological and general cultural 
traditions and also by the struggle against Marxist-Leni- 
nist teaching and the practice of real socialism. What 
then is the ideological process? 

Marxism-Leninism understands ideology as a system 
of convictions, ideas and views expressing the situation 
and the interests of a particular class (or social group). 
It fulfils the function of socio-political orientation in 
the various spheres of activity of the class. Ideology 
is the totality of ideas which form the “‘superstructure” 
of political, legal, religious, ethical, aesthetic and phil- 
osophical views and concepts over the material life of 
society, reflecting it, and existing in the corresponding 
phenomena of consciousness, It is the more or less sys- 
tematized, theoretically understood relationship of peo- 
ple to their surrounding reality (to the natural environ- 
ment and to society). 

Social interests which arise on the basis of social 
needs and which serve to strengthen, change or develop 
social relationships are the basis of the ideological re- 
flection of reality. Ideology is the systematized totality 
of views and ideas in which the economic and class inter- 
ests of people are realized and appreciated. It is the 
prism through which reality is reflected. It expresses 
the programme and the aims of political action, Natu- 
rally, in a class society, ideology has a class character. 

As a‘ theoretical form of social self-consciousness, 
ideology is the same kind of historical phenomenon as 


lv. 1, Lenin, ‘‘Conspectus of Hegel's Book The Science of 
Logic”, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 212. 
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human society itself is. The totality of views and ideas 
of which ideology is composed changes systematically. 
Some components arise, others die out, still others have 
prevailed in the course of an ideological struggle, and 
others have undergone qualitative changes. All these 
processes take place in the same way today as they did 
previously. They are determined by the degree of socio- 
economic maturity of the society. Trying to compre- 
hend the role of ideology and its significance in social 
life is the result of the more recent development of 
human society when social thought recognizes itself as 
something independent and makes itself the subject of 
theoretical study. 

In a broad sense, the ideological process is deter- 
mined by the economic base and founded on the inte- 
raction of all forms of social consciousness—philosophy, 
politics, law, science, religion, art, morals. It is the men- 
tal production, the conception, origin and development 
of ideas reflecting the objective material relations from a 
class position and also the understanding of the universal 
laws of this mental production. The ideological process 
appears as a socio-historical phenomenon, the result of 
the total culture of mankind. In a narrower sense, it is 
a form of abstract conceptual activity which is based on 
particular philosophical assumptions which reflect the 
interests of a particular economic class, serving as the 
political programme of action for that class, and direct- 
ed against the interests of other classes. It includes the 
conflict of ideas and therefore serves as the theoretical 
expression of the class struggle. Depending on the po- 
sition of the class in society, on the correspondence 
or lack of correspondence of its interests to the objec- 
tive laws of historical development, ideology is either 
progressive or reactionary, Either positive or negative 
programmes prevail in it. It is oriented either towards 
science and social progress or it is opposed to them, 

Human thought has traversed a long and painful 
path before coming to a scientific understanding of ide- 
ology, distinguishing its separate forms and establishing 
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the inter-relations between them, understanding the 
laws by which ideological forms arise and develop 
and their functional purpose in social development. In 
the initial stage the few true elements in the under- 
standing of ideology disappeared in a mass of distort- 
ed and illusory ideas. Only as a result of a considerable 
period of evolution and the critical re-thinking of 
previous knowledge, when the corresponding social 
relationships matured and the proletariat appeared on 
the historical arena, and when a particular level had 
been achieved in the development of scientific views 
of phenomena of nature and social life, did a materi- 
alist understanding of history become possible, The 
scientific concept of ideology and the ideological proc- 
ess is the offspring of a materialist understanding of 
history. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries, when capitalism, a 
more progressive social structure, began to replace feu- 
dalism, the progressive ideology of the bourgeoisie 
favoured the development of science. The principle of 
knowledge which found expression in a sceptical and 
sharply critical attitude to blind faith (the Cogito of 
Descartes, Francis Bacon’s rejection of idols of the 
mind, John Locke’s criticism of natural ideas) was 
promoted. The need to find firm bases for science 
and proof of scientific knowledge was proclaimed. 
In this period the fact that ideas could hinder or stimu- 
late social development was recognized. Various theoret- 
ical views were born which explained the role of ideas 
in social progress. 

This was a natural process during which the role of 
science in the development of society became clearly 
visible and when the recognition of this role was an 
essential condition for further social progress. For 
this to happen it was necessary, firstly, to remove 
science from the influence of the completely domi- 
nating religious ideology, which put a sinister imprint 
on literally all forms of social consciousness. In politics 
it was the religious consecration of the Crusades; in 
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morality, humiliation of the individual. In science there 
was persecution, and baiting and Jesuitical reprisals 
against such scholars as Bruno, Galileo, Vanini. In 
philosophy, scholasticism reigned supreme and philos- 
ophy was the handmaiden of theology. 

Marx and Engels produced a genuine revolution in 
the prevailing views about ideology. They created a 
science of society and gave a scientific explanation not 
only of particular ideological forms, but also of ide- 
ology as a whole, as a socio-historical fact, a product 
and form of mental production, which is a reflection 
in man’s mental activity of the external world and of 
natural and social reality. 

In creating a scientific ideology of the proletariat, 
Marx and Engels emphasized the objective historical 
role of the working class in social development. This 
role is necessarily dictated by the vital conditions of 
the activity of the working class and by the place which 
it inevitably occupies in the creation of a new society. 
Marx and Engels noted: “It is a question of what the 
proletariat is, and what, in accordance with this being, 
it will historically be compelled to do.””! 

Marxism is a systematized, consistent, scientific 
ideology. It is an adequate reflection of objective real- 
ity, primarily of social existence. It is a theory which 
gives a true understanding of the ideological process 
and the laws of its development, an understanding 
which is confirmed by history. 

Ideology is the theoretical expression of class self- 
consciousness, The forms of social consciousness in 
which this self-consciousness is manifested are differ- 
entiated according to the subject of reflection, to 
the social need with which it is associated, and accord- 
ing to the roles which these forms play in social life. 
Ideology and the various forms in which it exists are 
organically connected. However, this connection is 


1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, ‘“‘The Holy Family”, in: 


Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Callected Works, Vol. 4, 1975, 
p. 37. 
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not always visible on the surface and this often causes 
a lack of real understanding about the connection 
itself. It is also a subject of speculation on the part 
of bourgeois ideologists. Let us examine it by looking 
at the connection between ideology, politics and phi- 
losophy. 

Bourgeois ideologists maintain that philosophy 
should be ‘‘freed” from politics and ideology. The 
logical and methodological fallacy of this kind of rea- 
soning is obvious, An integral part (philosophy) of 
an organic whole (the system of ideological forms) 
is extracted and artificially contrasted to the whole. 
When one is talking about ideology as an organic uni- 
ty of ideological forms, contrasting one form with 
another makes no sense, Having artificially separated 
ideology and philosophy, politics and philosophy, 
bourgeois ideologists try to ascribe an independent sig- 
nificance to each of them, Thus, the relative independence 
of philosophy is made absolute and then a search be- 
gins for the connection between philosophy, ideology 
and politics with the express purpose of proving this 
connection to be unjustified. This kind of mechanical 
approach to the connection, when the whole is seen as 
the simple arithmetical sum of independent parts, is 
possible and useful only, let us say, in the conclusion 
of wholesale business deals, It is unsuitable to the 
study of ideology, and cannot provide any real ex- 
planations, 

A scientific approach to this problem must be based 
on the recognition that there is a real organic connection 
between the general and the particular and that the con- 
nection is not mechanical, but dialectical. It is incorrect 
to make this link problematical. Indeed, it would be bet- 
ter to make the details of the organic link which objec- 
tively exists between ideology, politics and philosophy 
the problem and the subject matter of study. Such a 
study would show that ideology as such exists in par- 
ticular forms, These forms comprise an ideological uni- 
ty and shed light on the structure of ideological knowl- 
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edge. They are a system of views and concepts concern- 
ing a particular material field and possessing their 
own objective foundations. Philosophy is one of the 
forms in which ideology finds expression. The same 
thing can be said about other forms of social conscious- 
ness: political thought, morality, art, law, and so on, 
Each of them has its subject of reflection and is the 
bearer only of the specific ideological ‘‘load’’ distinc- 
tive to that form. 

Corresponding ideological positions and the con- 
crete tactical and strategic tasks of the class struggle are 
expressed in the political views which predominate in 
society. Legal consciousness gives a juridical form to 
these positions and consolidates them in laws. Reli- 
gion formulates ideological propositions in the form 
of dogma. Moral consciousness determines the prin- 
ciples of the relationships between people in society. 
These principles and norms usually condemn the oppos- 
ing ideological position and justify morally the domi- 
nant ideology. Artistic and aesthetic consciousness ex- 
presses the ideological position in artistic images and 
formulates it in the corresponding categories of aes- 
thetics, 

Bourgeois ideologists deny the need for and the 
existence of any kind of connection between ideolo- 
gy and science, As a rule, they denounce “ideologi- 
cal control” over the development of scientific knowl- 
edge, particularly natura] science. . Moreover, they 
try to “free” science not only from “ideology in gen- 
eral”, but also from philosophy and the Weltan- 
schauung. To prove the “neutrality” of science, they 
cite the point that scientific facts, the data of sci- 
ence, in particular of the natural sciences, are indepen- 
dent of ideology and can be used with the same suc- 
cess both under conditions of socialism and under 
capitalism. 

No one would deny, of course, that any science, 
whether natural, social, technological or the new ‘“‘in- 
terdisciplinary”’ sciences which have arisen at the junc- 
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tion of existing branches of knowledge and which are 
sometimes difficult to fit into existing classifications, 
consists of facts and data, But science cannot be re- 
duced to these facts, Einstein wrote that: “The pre- 
judice—which has by no means died out in the mean- 
time—consists in the faith that facts by themselves 
can and should yield scientific knowledge without 
free conceptual construction.” The great scholar 
called this kind of positivist philosophical atti- 
tude self-deceit and he called for thought to be freed 
from positivist prejudice. One cannot fail to notice 
how similar these ideas of Einstein are to Engels’ well- 
known dictum about the connection between philos- 
ophy and natural science: ‘‘Natural scientists may 
adopt whatever attitude they please, they are still 
under the domination of philosophy. It is only a ques- 
tion whether they want to be dominated by a bad, 
fashionable philosophy of by a form of theoretical 
thought which rests on acquaintance with the histo- 
ry of thought and its achievements. "2 

Objective facts are the substantive material of sci- 
ence. They exist beyond and independently of human 
consciousness, But science is the creation of man who 
has constructed a theoretical system of knowledge, 
interpreting the facts of objective natural and social 
reality according to this system. The interpretation of 
facts is closely linked to the Weltanschauung of the 
scholar, whether he recognizes it or not. And the Welt- 
anschauung, in turn, is a very active phenomenon, 
It cannot but be expressed in particular views about 
life and in social interests which, in a class society, 
cannot be “neutral”. It is through this philosophical 
Weltanschauung that science is linked to ideology. An 
idealistic ideology hinders the development of science, 


1 Albert Einstein, ‘‘Autobiographical Notes”, in: Albert Ein- 
Steins Philosopher-Scientist, edited by Paul A. Schilpp, Tudor 
Publishing Company, New York, 1951, p. 49. 

Frederick Engels, Dialectics of Nature, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1974, p. 210. 
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while a materialist ideology encourages its develop- 
ment in every way. And if there are great achievements 
in the natural and technological sciences in a number of 
capitalist countries, they occur in spite of the idealistic 
ideology, not because of it. In this case science also devel- 
ops ina spontaneously dialectical way. 

Thus scientific knowledge is the unity between the 
objective content and the “‘human’’ subjective form in 
which this content exists. The methodological task 
consists of not separating the form from the content 
and not exaggerating the significance of one of the 
aspects, Thus it makes no sense to maintain that sci- 
entific data are indifferent to ideology. But there are 
various forms of inter-relationship between science and 
ideology. If one takes not scientific data, but science 
itself, then its inter-relationship with ideology as a 
programme of political action (for example, in a capi- 
talist society) differs radically from their inter-relation- 
ship in a socialist society. In bourgeois society the pre- 
dominant ideology tries to steer the development of 
science in a particular direction and to subordinate 
it to the interests of the ruling elite. Thus the contem- 
porary monopolistic bourgeoisie aims to turn science 
into the handmaiden of militarism. This is in glaring 
contradiction to the basic purpose of science, the aim 
of which is the adequate reflection in human conscious- 
ness of objective reality and the transformation of na- 
ture and society in the interests of man and of social 
progress. This contradiction is expressed not only in the 
fact that the functions of the scientific cognitive process 
are misrepresented, but also in the fact that the use of 
scientific knowledge itself is perverted. 

There is a fundamental difference between Marxist- 
Leninist and bourgeois ideology, not only in terms of 
the means by which they function, but in the functions 
themselves. This difference concerns both form and 
content. It includes structure and methodology and, 
conditioned by them, the questions posed and the solu- 
tions. Socialist ideology has an increasingly constructive 
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and positive influence on the management of mass 
conscious actions. It is actively oriented towards crea- 
tive aims and the fulfilment of positive tasks. The con- 
tent of these aims and tasks and their correspondence 
to the objective course of history determine the struc- 
ture of the ideology, the nature of its functioning, the 
means of forming ideological consciousness and its 
content. 

The system by which socialist consciousness is 
worked out is based on a profound understanding of the 
laws of social development, of scientific methodology, 
of the dialectical materialist philosophical world out- 
look and of the creative transforming activity of man. 
In contrast to this, the bourgeois ideological process is 
based on a narrow class understanding of the historic- 
al movement and a denial of the objective laws of 
social development. It is also based on myths and illu- 
sions constructed to shackle the creative activity of man. 
Ideology, in particular such an important component 
of it as political consciousness, is closely connected 
to social psychology. Analyzing their inter-relationship 
from the point of view of the various levels of re- 
flection by man of objective reality, two circum- 
stances can be noticed. The first is that both conscious- 
ness and emotions are, in the final analysis, formed 
under the influence of the same two sources—the object- 
ive processes of nature and social relations, The second 
circumstance is that both consciousness and emotions 
are, by nature, social, One could almost say that, to 
some extent the emotions of man are conscious and 
consciousness is sensuous. Sensuous activity is not 
only the totality of “pure” mental acts. It is as Marx 
shows, “sensuous human actwity, practice.’ But 
to believe that consciousness and emotions are ident- 
ical is just as incorrect as to separate them. Their social 
character is determined by the fact that they form 
in man in the process of his life in society, in his active 


1 Karl Marx, ‘“‘Theses on Feuerbach’, in: Karl Marx, Frederick 
Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 3. 
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relationship to his environment, to social phenomena and 
processes, to other people and to himself. 

The inter-relationship between social consciousness 
and social psychology under capitalism and socialism 
is significantly different. The socialist revolution, the 
construction of socialism, the creative role of Marxist- 
Leninist ideology which has become a national ideol- 
ogy, the growing influence of the Communist Party, 
the unprecedented creative activity of the working 
masses—all this moves communist consciousness to 
the fore. Communist consciousness penetrates man’s 
whole psychology and makes an organic whole of the 
sensuous and the rational, ideologizing them. 

The modern bourgeoisie strenuously influences 
man’s feelings, using the latest means of mass infor- 
mation and communication. Even today, the Mar- 
xist proposition holds true that; “... the class which is 
the ruling material force of society is at the same time its 
ruling intellectual force. The class which has the means 
of material production at its disposal, consequently also 
controls the means of mental production, so that the 
ideas of those who lack the means of mental produc- 
tion are on the whole subject to it,” 

Individual forms of ideological consciousness are 
closely connected. They condition one another, There 
is, for example, no such thing as “pure” philosophy. 
It is linked to politics, and the latter is linked to legal 
consciousness, morals, etc. The various forms of ideol- 
ogy are not isolated from one another, They are as- 
pects of a single ideological process, which is realized by 
specific means and is directed towards theoretical cog- 
nition and the transformation of social being. The de- 
cisive influence which social being exerts on ideology 
in general, in various degrees, always spreads to its com- 
ponents—philosophy, politics, ethics, religion, etc. Thus, 
for example, philosophy, as a particular form of mental 
activity, must be understood and explained not only by 


1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, “The German Ideology”, 
p. 59. 
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itself, but by the whole system of links between ideolog- 
ical forms (or systems, depending on the task at hand), 
one of the components of which it is. The same thing 
applies to other forms of social consciousness. This kind 
of systemic approach allows for a concrete study of the 
problems of the interdependence between ideological 
forms. 

The different degrees to which the social founda- 
tions affect particular ideological forms depend on the 
nature of the links of these forms with social conditions 
and on the mediation of some forms by others. Thus, for 
example, of all ideological forms, political thought is 
the “closest” to the social and economic foundations 
which determine them. Therefore, the influence of 
social being on other “more distant” forms is, as it 
were, also refracted through politics. The politicization 
of all (without exception) forms of social consciousness 
seems self-evident today. It is this that is the essential 
feature of the contemporary ideological process. Classes 
carry out their policies in various aspects of the mental 
life of society through ideology. The interaction be- 
tween ideological forms themselves and social being is 
a subject which requires special research. We will limit 
ourselves here to some general comments, 

Firstly, at any stage of social development, a par- 
ticular form of ideological consciousness and activity 
can come to the fore and, to some extent, it can sub- 
ordinate other forms. This is what happened, for 
example, during the feudal middle ages, when other 
forms of ideology were subordinated to religion. It 
is, therefore, correct to talk about those times as the 
period of the dominance of religious ideology. 

Secondly, the ideological and political struggle 
which takes place in society cannot fail to manifest 
itself in “more distant” ideological forms: philoso- 
phy, morality, art, law, etc. 

Thirdly, the evolution of ideology depends not on- 
ly on changes in society’s foundations, but also on the 
ideology which predominated previously. This imparts 
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a relative independence to ideology. Ideological forms 
have varying degrees of relatively independent develop- 
ment. Art, for example, has a greater degree of inde- 
pendence than politics. 

Fourthly, the nature of social being and the struc- 
ture of social relations has, as mentioned above, a 
decisive influence on the nature and purpose of var- 
ious ideological forms and on ideology as a whole. 
However, social relations do not always influence 
particular ideological forms directly. This influ- 
ence is mediated by the complex inter-relationship of 
all ideological forms which, in total, make up a sin- 
gle whole. 

The internally contradictory basis of modern cap- 
italist society is the cause of the contradictory and 
split nature of all forms of social consciousness and 
social psychology. It leads to a situation in which, 
side by side with the dominating forms, an opposing 
mental phenomenon arises and develops—proletarian 
consciousness, proletarian psychology. This deepens 
the internal contradictions of the general ideological 
atmosphere of capitalism and sharply reveals its ideo- 
logical polarization. In conditions when Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology is widespread and real socialism exists 
and is developing successfully, it becomes more and 
more difficult for the bourgeoisie dominating capitalist 
countries to retain their position as the predominant 
mental force. This still further complicates the very 
function of mental production. 

In the contradictory conditions of the ideological 
struggle in modern capitalist society, marginal types 
of ideology and political consciousness arise. They 
are transitional forms, ranging from conformist ideo- 
logical positions to critical ones. Their approach may 
be quite sensible and their evaluation of ideological 
phenomena quite realistic. Liberal-minded political 
thinkers show the most inclination for this kind of 
evolution at present. The American political scien- 
tist Michael Freeden is typical in this respect. He con- 
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siders himself to be amongst those who are fighting 
for the revival of liberal traditions and the creation 
of a “new liberalism”. He believes that the workers’ 
movement must serve as the social basis of the ‘‘new 
liberalism”. The very fact that he turns to the real 
force of mass social action as the subject of research 
bears witness to the fact that Freeden is trying to free 
himself from the majority of a priori schemes which 
prevail in Western (particularly American) research, 

One can by no means entirely agree with Freeden. 
Nonetheless, his attempt to introduce into political 
science a more objective approach to the study of 
mass social movements must be noted. He tries to 
explain the features of the ideological process and 
the role and function of ideology: “Ideology is, af- 
ter all, action-oriented, geared to the comprehension 
of a specific political system and, with that as a spring- 
board, to its assessment, critique, and possible trans- 
formation.” According to Freeden, a viable ideology 
must ‘‘.,at any time be detachable from the historical 
and political scene, but thus freed only to be reanchored 
to new sets of facts and events”.? It is obvious from 
this that he understands how important political ideas 
are in the process of social movements, particularly 
mass movements, Freeden emphasizes that ideas are 
“facts, that they can be treated as empirical phenom- 
ena and made the subject of scientific scrutiny, and 
that political thought is a ubiquitous aspect of politi- 
cal behaviour”. 3 

Non-conformist ideas like those of Freeden are 
becoming more widespread in the West. It would, how- 
ever, be inaccurate to separate them from the general 
ideological atmosphere which predominates in the West 
and give them a self-contained significance, to oppose a 
part to the whole and thus to turn a trend into a basic 
1 Michael Freeden, The New Liberalism, Clerendon Press, 
Oxford, 1978, p. 247. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid., p. 245. 
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movement. In Western countries today a complex 
process of internal ideological struggle is taking place. In 
scale, variety and the multiplicity of its manifestations, 
this struggle has no precedent in the ideological and 
political history of mankind. On the one hand, the ex- 
ceptional sharpening of the class contradictions between 
capitalism and socialism in the world arena is, in a dis- 
tinctive way, reflected within capitalist countries. It 
confronts people with the need to define their positions 
more clearly and to choose between the two ideological 
and political directions which oppose one another in the 
modern world. On the other hand, the very problem of 
choice under conditions of capitalism is transformed. 
The choice is complicated by the fact that capitalism, 
which still controls large material and economic resources, 
is able, in the ideological field, to impose illusions and 
myths on the masses. With the help of these illusions, 
capitalism works very hard to implant conformist 
views. The independent political activity of the masses is 
prevented or disoriented. Thus in present day conditions 
a critical scientific analysis of these ideological myths 
and illusions becomes one of the most important aspects 
of the ideological struggle. 


2, THE CLASS NATURE OF IDEOLOGICAL 
ILLUSIONS 


In working out a scientific proletarian ideology, Marx 
and Engels criticized preceding forms of ideology based 
on idealism and metaphysics. They called this ideology 
the “illusion of the epoch”, “‘the wrong kind of con- 
sciousness”. Marx and Engels wrote that throughout 
this ideology, ‘men and their relations appear to be 
stood on their head, as in a camera obscura’. Noting 
that the idealistic conception of history can only give 
a distorted reflection of the course of history, Marx 
and Engels emphasized: “The exponents of this con- 
ception of history have consequently only been able 
to see in history the spectacular political events and 
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religious and other theoretical struggles, and in par- 
ticular with regard to each historical epoch they were 
compelled to share the illusion of that epoch,””! 

In his later works Engels frequently defined ideol- 
ogy (idealism) as ‘“‘the wrong kind of consciousness”. 
He noted that all varieties of pre-Marxist materialism, 
particularly when they attempted to explain social 
phenomena, had been infected by ideology (idealism). 
This, for example, is how he characterized the ideal- 
istic ideology: “Ideology is a process which is indeed 
accomplished consciously by the so-called thinker, but 
it is the wrong kind of consciousness. The real motive 
forces impelling him remain unknown to the thinker; 
otherwise it simply would not be an ideological process. 
Hence he imagines false or illusory motive forces. Be- 
cause it is a rational process he derives its form as well 
as its content from pure reasoning, either his own or 
that of his predecessors.”2 Elsewhere Engels, revealing 
the mechanism of ideological illusions, wrote that 
these illusions were frequently dictated by absurd meta- 
physical ideas about the construction of a “complete” 
system of knowledge, ideas which had become an in- 
tellectual habit: “... he who makes systems must fill 
in the countless gaps with figments of bis own tmagt- 
nation, i. e., engage in irrational fancies, ideologize.”’3 

When the founders of scientific communism defined 
ideology as illusory consciousness, they put a complete- 
ly real social class content into this concept, i.e. they 
meant bourgeois consciousness, bourgeois content. This 
kind of class approach not only made it possible to 
expose the illusory nature of bourgeois ideology, it 
also opened the way to a theoretical elaboration of 
a scientific concept of ideology. In criticizing bour- 


1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, ‘The German Ideology”, 
p. 55. 


2 “Engels to Franz Mehring in Berlin, July 14, 1893", in: 
Marx, Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 434. 

3 Frederick Engels, Anti-Dubring, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1975, p. 401, 
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geois ideology, Marx and Engels expressed the class in- 
terests of the proletariat in a scientific way. The con- 
cept “scientific ideology” was introduced by Lenin, 
guided by the obvious fact that Marx and Engels ex- 
pressed the interests and the tasks of the working class 
in a scientific way. They also made a profound study 
of the objective laws of social development, thus con- 
structing a scientific ideology although they did not 
use this term, 

Bourgeois ideologists have often tried (and they 
still try) to prove that Marx and Engels considered 
any ideology to be ‘“‘the wrong kind of consciousness”’, 
“the illusion of the epoch”. Defining all ideology as 
something illusory and mythical is an important de- 
vice used by modern bourgeois ideologists in the strug- 
gle against Marxism-Leninism. 

History bears witness to the fact that the attempts 
of bourgeois ideologists to debunk Marxism have always 
been unsuccessful, These attempts are still doomed to 
failure. Meanwhile many contemporary anti-Marxists 
are forced to remain silent about the fact that Marxism- 
Leninism is not simply a particular theoretical system, It 
is a scientific ideology which has already been converted 
into reality. Its truth is confirmed by the existence and 
successful development of real socialism and of the in- 
ternational communist and workers’ movement. 

Marx and Engels did not call every ideology “‘the 
wrong kind of consciousness”. They reserved this term 
for bourgeois ideology, based on idealism and metaphys- 
ics. Marxism explained scientifically that the ideology 
of a class-antagonistic society at a particular stage of 
its development was ‘‘the wrong kind of consciousness”. 
It showed that it was false and why it was false. Ideo- 
logical illusions have social class roots, The formation 
of social consciousness and its functioning are deter- 
mined, in the final analysis, by social production activ- 
ity. As society develops and man’s cognition develops, 
at a certain stage a social division of labour takes place. 
This division of labour is particularly clearly expressed 
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in the division of material and mental production. From 
then on mental and material activity is done by individ- 
uals who belong to different social strata. 

In the initial stages of the development of human 
consciousness and self-consciousness (when they are 
limited to the surrounding environment perceptible 
through senses), nature appears as something hostile to 
man, a completely inaccessible, mighty, alien power. 
A little later the forms of social organization which 
enslave him appear as the same kind of alien power. 
This happens because, as a result of the class antago- 
nistic division of labour, contradictions arise between 
individual interests and the general interest of all indi- 
viduals, 

The general interest is not a fantasy. It exists in real- 
ity as the necessary objective totality of mutually de- 
pendent social (and in class society, class) relations. 
It is a kind of social unity of individuals between whom 
labour is divided. The very division of labour takes 
place spontaneously in a class-antagonistic society 
which has also formed spontaneously. A gap appears 
between private interests and the general interest. The 
latter becomes alien to the individual. Rather than the 
individual commanding it, it is a power which is op- 
posed to him, which oppresses him. An exclusive range 
of activity imposes itself on man. Marx and Engels 
noted: “This fixation of social activity, this consolida- 
tion of what we ourselves produce into a material po- 
wer above us, growing out of our control, thwarting our 
expectations, bringing to naught our calculations, is one 
of the chief factors in historical development up till 
now.,’”’! 

It is not only the results of material labour which 
turn into an alien “material” power which dominates 
man. The same thing happens to the products of mental 
and social activity. They become a completely inde- 
pendent ‘material’ power in the form of the state, 


1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, “The German Ideology”, 
‘pp. 47-48. 
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the predominant policies and ideology. The historical 
process of the social division of labour which separated 
the individuals and set one against the other became, 
at the same time, the objective social basis of a distort- 
ed, illusory, ideological representation of reality. 

Private property and class-antagonistic structure of 
society are the most important results of the social 
division of labour at the dawn of civilization. This 
objective social foundation has a decisive influence on 
the forms of social consciousness, their content and 
direction, The dominant class imposes its ideas on the 
remainder of society. But what are the ideas of the 
dominant class? According to Marxism, “‘the ruling ideas 
are nothing more than the ideal expression of ... the 
relations which make the one class the ruling one, 
therefore, the ideas of its dominance”.! The ruling 
class is the predominant producer of ideas and thoughts, 
It controls the production and dissemination of the ideas 
of its time. 

As class-antagonistic society becomes more and more 
developed and its spontaneous social organization grows, 
the ideas, theories and concepts divorced from their 
real foundation become more abstract, more and more 
general. The illusion is thus created of the dominance 
of ideas rather than of a class. In the writings of ideo- 
logists this real illusion finds theoretical expression in 
the “self-deceit of ideologists’, in illusory, idealistic 
ideology. Every class undergoes a certain evolution. At 
first, when it is just forming as a class and beginning to 
develop, it is, and it acts as, the representative of the 
whole society. Thus the illusion of universality and the 
illusion that the interests which are being upheld are 
universally significant can seem truthful. 

It should also be noted that illusions are not only 
engendered by class interests which, in an antagonistic 
society, lie at the basis of the mistaken perception of 
reality. They also have gnosiological roots embedded 


1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, “The German Ideology”, 
Pp. 59. 
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in the complex and contradictory process of the cog- 
nition of social reality. Since ideology is not simply a 
fact of individual consciousness, but a socio-historic 
phenomenon, the result of mankind’s total culture, 
which exists in particular institutions in which the 
“materialized” products of mental production are 
fixed, the illusion may arise that it is completely inde- 
pendent. Here the most important theoretical cog- 
nitive principle, the principle that objective reality 
is reflected in forms of consciousness, is being ignored 
and this serves as the false methodological basis of this 
illusion, It is reinforced by the fact that ideology is 
independent of the consciousness and will of indivi- 
dual people and that the development of ideological 
forms is relatively independent. The reflection of reality 
in people’s consciousness is a complex process. It is not 
the automatic reflection of social being. Ideology is 
finally determined by economics. 

Every succeeding ideology is, in the final analysis, 
determined by social circumstances. It must therefore 
absorb the results of the preceding mental and ideo- 
logical activity. Consequently it does not develop in a 
vacuum, but is considerably influenced by previously 
attained ideological forms. These forms serve as the 
initial abstract ideological material for critical reproc- 
essing and theoretical understanding. 

The reality of ideological illusions and their seeming 
truth are determined by the real fact that the total 
culture of mankind and the ways that culture is or- 
ganized are independent of individuals. They are also 
conditioned by the fact that every generation of ideo- 
logists has to do with already existing ideological forms 
and their corresponding institutions. In conditions of the 
class division of labour in a spontaneously developing 
society, the self-alienation of man and the domination of 
society over the individual really do take place. It takes 
the form of ideological limitations and the norms which 
appear in politics, philosophy and law. Thus the role of 
the predominant ideology in a class antagonistic society 
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is expressed primarily in the apologia for the existing 
social structure and the creation of illusions about its 
stability. 

Ideological illusions do not come merely from the 
mind of an idle ideologist. They are not just the prod- 
uct of his ignorance or stupidity. They are the false, 
superficially empirical representations of the real facts 
of the ideological process which takes place in a class 
society. 

The process of the ‘‘individualization” of universal 
mental forms of activity is complex, contradictory and, 
it could be said, multi-stage. The illusory nature of ideol- 
ogy as “the wrong kind of consciousness” entirely 
depends on the antagonistic social class basis which 
causes it. In these conditions the individual makes 
a fetish of ideology. He becomes a slave to the product 
of his own mental production. Ideology becomes a 
dogma aggregating political aims which prescribe to 
the individual a particular pattern of social behaviour. 
The individual becomes a function of ideology. Illu- 
sory ideology is the transformed, distorted form in 
which particular social facts are reflected. Thus, gen- 
erally, the ideological distortions stem from the socially 
determined direction which is dictated by 
class interests, by the level of development of the 
society’s class organization, by the extent to which 
class antagonisms are exacerbated, by the develop- 
ment of society’s mental culture and by the state 
of the social sciences. 

The general law of history is such that the socio- 
economic and political basis on which each new class 
establishes its supremacy is broader than the econom- 
ic and political basis on which the previous ruling 
class relied. And although every succeeding class must, 
because of the exacerbation of class contradictions, 
resort to a more radical refutation of the preceding 
social order, each new ideology has a better under- 
standing of social reality and thus has more oppor- 
tunity of working out a scientific ideology. 
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Before man acquired a materialist understanding 
of history and a scientific knowledge of the very com- 
plex hierarchical process by which various ideological 
forms are established, and of their interaction and their 
dependence on the dominant social relationships, he 
invariably saw these forms as some kind of ready, self- 
contained intellectual material. He did not think about 
the fact that they were determined by social being and 
by the material conditions of social life. He tried to 
analyze the functional aspect of ideological forms, 
rather than their substantive genetic origin. This could 
not fail to give rise to various illusions and, inevitably, 
it did so. 

A true understanding of the processes by which ideo- 
logical forms are established and interact with one anoth- 
er is possible only as a result of studying the ways in 
which production is organized in society and the univer- 
sal objective conditions within which and because of 
which man’s material and mental labour is done. In 
The German Ideology Marx and Engels wrote: ‘“‘Here 
it is a matter ... not of setting out from what men say, 
imagine, conceive, nor from men as narrated, thought 
of, imagined, conceived, in order to arrive at men in the 
flesh; but setting out from real, active men, and on the 
basis of their real life-process demonstrating the de- 
velopment of the ideological reflexes and echoes of 
this life-process...._ Morality, religion, metaphysics, 
and all the rest of ideology as well as the forms of 
consciousness corresponding to these, thus no longer 
retain the semblance of independence.”! 

In a class society ideology is, by nature, the theo- 
retical self-consciousness of a class. It is class conscious- 
ness, Depending on the position of the class in so- 
ciety, and whether the subjective aspirations of that 
class correspond to the objective laws of social develop- 
ment, ideology as theoretical class consciousness may 
or may not accurately reflect the real state of affairs, it 


1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, “The German Ideology”, 
pp. 36-37. 
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may stimulate or hinder social development, and it 
may serve as the weapon of progress or of reaction. 

Ideology and the laws of its development are distin- 
guished by the fact that these laws, unlike, say, the 
economic laws, operate in a form reprocessed in peo- 
ple’s social consciousness. But they do not become sub- 
jective because of this. In the final analysis, the objec- 
tive nature of the laws of ideological development is 
determined by the dependence of these laws on the 
laws of social being. In a class society this dependence 
inevitably has a class nature. 

In this connection, Engels’s idea is important that: 
“Tt was precisely Marx who had first discovered the 
great law of motion of history, the law according to 
which all historical struggles, whether they proceed 
in the political, religious, philosophical or some other 
ideological domain, are in fact only the more or less 
clear expression of struggles of social classes, and that 
the existence and thereby the collisions, too, between 
these classes are in turn conditioned by the degree of 
development of their economic position, by the mode 
of their production and of their exchange determined 
by it.” 

The role of ideology in the life of society is deter- 
mined by the objective social basis of society, ie. by 
the objectively existing social relationships which are 
determined by the economic structure of the society 
and which determine the historic role of the class which 
is served by the ideology. The supremacy of bourgeois 
ideology in capitalist countries does not exclude an 
ideological struggle within these countries. Indeed, 
it directly assumes such struggles, since it is one form 
in which the class struggle between the bourgeoisie 
and the working class is expressed, and the struggle 
between the bourgeois parties on the one hand, and 


1 Karl Marx, “The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 
(F. Engels’ Preface to the Third German Edition)”, in: Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, 
Vol. 1, 1973, pp. 396-397. 
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the communist party on the other. It is the Marx- 
ist-Leninist communist parties, supported by the work- 
ing class, the leading force of modern social develop- 
ment, which express the interests of all workers and 
which base their policies on the objective laws of so- 
cial progress. 

Marxism-Leninism does not separate objective and 
subjective processes. The subjective is understood in 
Marxism not as something self-contained and it is not 
only connected with consciousness. Man transforms 
his environment and himself in accordance with the 
objective demands of his social endeavours. The forms 
of consciousness in which his endeavours are reflected 
are the completely determined mode of activity of 
social man. 

In books by bourgeois ideologists it is argued that 
Marxism separates objective and subjective factors 
from one another, ignoring the latter by paying little 
attention to psychological aspects. Such accusations 
are groundless and usually arise either because of an 
insufficient understanding of Marxism or because of 
a desire to distort Marxism purposefully. 

The objective social changes considered by Marxism 
are basically the products of human vital endeavours. 
They are forms and modes of activity which have devel- 
oped historically in the course of the creative process. 
Marxism by no means ignores the “psychological mech- 
anisms”. It distinguishes the determining and deciding 
conditions—the forms and modes by which labour is 
organized—and through them it explains the “subjective, 
psychological” aspects as secondary, derived, a more or 
less faithful reflection of people’s real lives in their 
psyche, The real forms and modes of man’s practical and 
material activity to transform natural materials and 
social organization comprize the objective criterion 
which determines the “subjective” aspect of human 
endeavour, the essence of man and man himself. 

Thus ideological illusions essentially mean the fol- 
lowing: 
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1. The dominance of the class is presented as the 
dominance of thoughts and ideas which, it is implied, 
have a self-contained significance. 

2. The class interests of the bourgeoisie are presented 
as the only reasonable universal interests. 

3. It is supposed that changes in the sphere of thoughts 
and ideas can resolve social contradictions and para- 
doxes. These ideological illusions manifest themselves 
in diverse forms in various spheres. 

The class role of these illusions is beyond question. 
They serve as an important instrument in the ideologi- 
cal struggle and in consolidating a united ideological 
platform by the bourgeoisie. It should be noted, for 
example, that if, let us say, very strong manifestations 
of inter-imperialist contradictions can frequently be 
observed in economics, sometimes leading to open 
conflict, ideology is the sphere in which there is uni- 
ty between various capitalist states and monopolistic 
organizations, It is the sphere where imperialism is 
unanimous in its anti-communism. 

Political illusions are one concrete expression of 
the forms of transformed consciousness which are 
engendered in abundance by the social relationships 
of state-monopoly capitalism. The predominant polit- 
ical consciousness, the consciousness of the ruling 
class, finds concrete institutional expression in the 
bourgeois state. It is in the structure and function of 
the state that relations of power are mainly realized. 
And although economics is more closely connected to 
politics than to other forms of social consciousness, 
nonetheless even here this link is by no means always 
immediately transparent. As has already been noted, 
the economic structure in which private state-monop- 
oly property predominates, influences political con- 
sciousness indirectly, through social relations, through 
the bureaucratic structure of the institutions and the 
complex socio-political mechanism of mental produc- 
tion. 

In the multi-level formation of socio-economic 
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and ideological inter-dependences, there is a multi- 
tude of mediating links, each of which not only lays 
claim to being independent, but also creates a real 
illusion of its independent existence. The dialectical 
materialist method of reasoning allows one to expose 
this illusion, to reveal its causes, to indicate the “‘sub- 
ordination” of internal dependences and to deter- 
mine that, in the final analysis, “the significance 
which private property has in the political state is 
its essential, its true, significance...”.1 Thus in a “plu- 
ralist’” bourgeois society the individual by no means 
has a free choice of this or that political consciousness. 
The way in which his political consciousness is worked 
out is organically built into the functioning of the 
political system, where private property is ‘“‘the content 
of the political establishment, of the political pur- 
pose..,”’2, 

The inviolability of private property and of its 
political embodiment, the bourgeois state, is defended 
by various practical and theoretical means. Being at 
the helm of government, the bourgeoisie uses the at- 
tributes of power to consolidate itself. This condi- 
tions the selection of the cabinet of a bourgeois go- 
vernment and various appointments to administrative 
posts. 

In Western bourgeois social thought the state is 
depicted as an organization which is “‘above class”, 
and which supposedly unites the will of the people. 
The bourgeois government is defined as ‘‘the legiti- 
mate power-holding group”, and the state as “‘the 
structure by which the group’s activity is defined 
and regulated”.3 In bourgeois consciousness the 
state appears in many dimensions and aspects. It is 
the system of government, a system of control, a bu- 
1 Karl Marx, “Contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s Philo- 
sophy of Law”, ins Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected 
Works, Vol. 3, p. 107. 


2 Ibid., p. 99. 
A Dictionary of the Social Sciences, The Free Press of Gen- 
coe, New York, 1964, pp. 690-691. 
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reaucratic mechanism and “public administration’. 
Each of these aspects is thought to have an “indepen- 
dent” significance and they are supposedly unconnected 
to property relations, Even in the rare cases when polit- 
ical scientists and sociologists have to appeal to classes 
and social groups, the latter are seen as absolutely inde- 
pendent, “‘purely” political (and not economic) con- 
cepts: “pressure groups”, ‘‘interest groups’, “‘associa- 
tions’’ and so on. 

In fact the bourgeois state in no way guarantees the 
political representation of all of society. It is hostile 
to the interests of the people and merely expresses 
and defends the economic and political interests of the 
ruling class. The essence of the political anatomy of 
capitalist society can only be revealed scientifically 
by means of sociological and economic analysis. This 
analysis clearly shows the class antagonism which is 
a characteristic of the whole political system of capi- 
talist society. Refusing to admit that the bourgeois 
state is economically dependent on the domination 
of private property, Western political scientists sepa- 
rate the phenomenon from its essence and effects 
from causes. They ignore a number of objective links 
and inter-dependences which, in fact, serve as a screen 
for the internal dependence of the state on the economic 
structure of society. 

One often comes across concepts borrowed from 
economic theory in the works of Western political sci- 
entists. At best this is simply an imitative reaction. Po- 
litical and economic processes are depicted as inde- 
pendent lines which do not intersect. Thus the meta- 
physical method of analysis leads to a situation where 
political phenomena remain incomprehensible and their 
essence remains undisclosed. 

Marx insisted on a philcsophic and scientific study 
of the problems of the state. He remarked ironically 
that this kind of research was required ‘“‘even if some 
people die of philosophical indigestion”. He wrote: 
“The question here is not whether there should be 
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any philosophising about the state, but whether this 
should be done well or badly.”! A philosophical anal- 
ysis of the complex interaction of political phenomena 
with their material economic foundation presupposes 
the exposure of the objective social conditions of mental 
production. It is these social conditions which, in the 
final analysis, determine the process by which political 
consciousness is formed. This process flows in the gener- 
al stream of bourgeois culture where, as Marx noted, 
everything is subordinated to ‘a system of universal 
usefulness”’ which is grounded in ‘‘the universal exploi- 
tation of natural and human characteristics” and ‘‘there 
is nothing which, outside this circle of social production 
and exchange, could act as something higher in itself, or 
rightful in itself’’,2 

The private property nature of the bourgeois state 
determines the class orientation of the ruling politi- 
cal consciousness and its concrete structural and func- 
tional forms. The state acts as a political organization 
which is at the service of the economically dominant 
class. The class antagonistic division of society created 
by private property is the main condition and the ul- 
timate cause of the alienation of labour, both physical 
and mental. Just as the capitalist mode of production 
unavoidably and at every step creates the conditions of 
economic enslavement, so the bourgeois state (as the 
power system of the “‘universal capitalist”, separated 
and alienated from the people and, consequently, like 
a hostile force opposed to the people) daily and hourly 
gives rise to and consolidates the conditions of lack 
of political freedom, 

In a class society the general interest takes, to use 
Marx’s expression, the form of an “illusory communi- 


1 Karl Marx, “The Leading Article in No. 179 of the Koini- 
sche Zeitung’, in: Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected 
Works, Vol. 1, 1975, p. 198. 

2 Karl Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Okonomie 
(Robentwurf), 1857-1858, Verlag fiir fremdsprachige Literatur, 
Moscow, 1939, p. 313. 
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ty”’ in which real social life is alienated from the vital 
activities of individuals themselves. This transformed 
form of activity has a destructive influence on the 
political consciousness of the individual, since the re- 
lations between people are mediated again by these al- 
ienated political institutions. 

The activity of the bourgeios politician (and political 
Scientist) is, in effect, copied from the blueprint of cap- 
italist economic production. The politician appears as 
an actor who is fulfilling a role which is allotted to him 
by the objectively functioning scenario of political re- 
lations. The main design is to defend the interests of 
the large monopolies which often coincide with his own 
interests. This circumstance makes him orient himself 
toward the currently predominant (although histori- 
cally hopeless) ‘‘material body” of politics and not to 
the economic conditions which give it value signifi- 
cance.! It is thus not surprising that any form of activity 
directed against the dominance of private property is 
wrongly depicted by him as an attack on the freedom of 
the individual and the principles of democracy. 


3. THE SPECULATIVE SCHEMA 
OF POLITICAL UTOPIANISM 


As an integral part of bourgeois ideology, political 
science adequately expresses the interests, will and 
consciousness of the dominant class, but it gives a 


1 Anatol Rapoport, an American political scientist, notes: 
‘“.The most common public image of the politician in the 
United States is that of someone engaged in a business, in 
which the wherewithal is influence or power, in the same way 
that in ordinary business the wherewithal of survival is money. 
And, just as it is taken for granted that in business, whatever 
other aims are served, the principal motivating force is the ac- 
cretion of profit, so, in politics, the principal motivation is 
the accretion of influence and power. At the very least, the 
politician is considered to be entitled to safeguard his ‘poli- 
tical life."’. (Anatol Rapoport, ‘Ethics and Politics’, ins Re- 
volutions, Systems and Theories, D. Reidel Publishing Company, 
Dordrecht, Holland, 1979, pp. 80-81.) 
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false reflection of political reality. These are two inter- 
dependent and interconnected aspects of the activi- 
ty of Western political scientists. There is a steady 
degradation of bourgeois social and political thought 
which takes place along many different lines: there 
is an increasing imposition of subjective and volun- 
taristic interpretations of objective phenomena; facts are 
juggled to produce the desired results; political pheno- 
mena and processes are deliberately distorted and so on, 
leading finally to a fall in the prestige of political science 
and a feeling amongst political scientists themselves of 
dissatisfaction and disbelief in the value of the theories 
they preach. 

To this should be added the ordinary difficul- 
ties and contradictions which arise owing to the ex- 
tent and the direction of political and sociological 
research. They can only be resolved if one is guided 
by a valid policy of scientific development and a sys- 
tematic organization of theoretical work. One of the 
more sober-minded Western political scientists, Karl 
Deutsch, notes that the problems studied by Western 
political science are becoming too broad. The re- 
sult is that the political scientist risks to become a 
victim of “creeping superficiality” and of ‘‘over-spe- 
cialization, risking to fall into the old trap of learn- 
ing more and more about less and less’.* Deutsch 
accurately grasps one of the features of modern scien- 
tific knowledge, which constantly runs into the contra- 
diction between the broadening of spheres of research 
and the need for concentration and for an increasingly 
deeper study of specific problems which inevitably 
leads to narrow specialization. However, his warning 
sounds like a statement of impending danger. He offers 
no solution to the problem and he does not mention 
the role of social conditions in the development of sci- 
ence. Of course, this is not a simple problem, and it 
cannot be resolved automatically and spontaneously. It 


1 Karl W. Deutsch, Major Changes in Political Science, p. 27. 
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must also be resolved scientifically, consciously regu- 
lating the progress of science. 

Capitalist reality encourages these extremes to 
merge into a single, general and quite stable tendency, 
which leads steadily to a lowering of the standards 
of social and political thought. Amongst social sci- 
entists (including political scientists) there is a sys- 
tematic increase in the number of specialists who occu- 
py themselves with auxiliary operations like collect- 
ing data, processing it on computers, conducting sur- 
veys, selecting model patterns, drawing tables, etc, 
but who do not comprehend the entirety of the re- 
search process. This is often manifest in political the- 
ories which claim to be scientific but are, in fact, to- 
tally superficial. And at the same time the conceptual 
system is as far from reality as the methodology is from 
a genuinely scientific and analytical approach. 

A typical schema of scientific political thinking looks 
like this: a politically purposeful pseudo-verisimilar the- 
sis (often deliberately false) is taken, as a rule, as the ini- 
tial principle. Without any proof it is accepted as an 
axiom and placed at the basis of the whole conception. 
The reasoning which follows may not always tally. It 
may even permit contradictory interpretations of sec- 
ondary problems, creating the illusion of scientific 
search, of a creative approach, of freedom of thought 
and its “openness”, etc. However, these “‘creative 
modulations” of thought always take place within a 
rigid framework of the political purpose at hand, Once 
a premise has been accepted it determines the whole 
internal logical structure. 

Any illusory, mythical and, of course, non-Marxist 
assumption which fulfils the demands of the political 
system may serve as the initial principle, for example, 
the development of human society after the pattern: 
“traditional  (pre-industrial)—industrial (modernized) 
—post-industrial (technotronic)”; or the absence of 
classes and class struggle under capitalism; or the in- 
terpretation of political consciousness as a phenome- 
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non unrelated to economics; or the existence of a myth- 
ical ‘‘Soviet military threat’, etc. 

The ‘‘secret” of these kinds of speculative constructs 
consists in abstracting any one feature of the real pro- 
cess (e, g. industrialization, or the strengthening of So- 
viet defense) without making any analysis of cause and 
effect relationships. The “essence” (real only in the imag- 
ination of the bourgeois thinker) which is obtained in 
this way is elevated into an absolute and then, post 
factum, it is slipped back into the real process. As a 
result an a priori pattern of development to which a 
supernatural significance is ascribed is artificially im- 
posed on the real world, It turns into pure abstraction. 
According to Marx and Engels, intellectual speculation 
“on the one hand apparently freely creates its object a 
priori out of itself and, on the other hand ... it wishes to 
get rid by sophistry of the rational and natural depen- 
dence on the object, falls into the most irrational and 
unnatural bondage to the object, whose most accidental 
and most individual attributes it is obliged to construe as 
absolutely necessary and general”. 1 Once an a priori 
pattern has been accepted, all subsequent reasoning is 
firmly retained within its rigid boundaries. 

Although this kind of thinker may recognize the 
compexity and multiplicity of real processes, he none- 
theless interprets them only as modifications of his 
arbitrarily obtained abstract ‘‘essence’’. Starting ini- 
tially from the real world, speculative thought then 
returns to reality again, but by then reality has been 
considerably ‘‘transformed” by these intellectual op- 
erations. Exposing the secret of speculative constructs, 
Marx and Engels noted that the speculative thinker 
presents “universally known qualities ... which exist in 
reality, as determining features invented by him, by giv- 
ing the names of the real things to what abstract reason 
alone can create, to abstract formulas of reason”’.2 

Thus a speculative world of reality, a world of “names”, 
1 karl Marx and Frederick Engels, ‘‘The Holy Family”, p. 61. 

2 Ibid., p. 60. 
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an illusory, mythical and distorted world is created. The 
strengthening of the Soviet defence potential, provoked 
in the first place by the aggressive policies 
of capitalist countries, is claimed, for example, to be a 
mythical “Soviet military threat”, A vital element of 
historical development, industrialization, once made 
absolute, tums out to be opposed to the very social 
progress of which it is an important part. 

Let us analyze one of the newest and most wide- 
spread concepts in Western countries. This concept of 
postindustrial society belongs to the American polit- 
ical scientist, Samuel Huntington,! and is based on 
the notorious schema of “‘industrialism” which is accept- 
ed unreservedly as an axiom, although it itself still 
requires proof. In describing the economic structure 
of postindustrial society the most important thing— 
forms of ownership—is buried in oblivion. The main 
point is incorrectly seen to be the inter-relationship 
between the service sector on the one hand, and the 
industrial and agricultural sectors on the other. From 
this a conclusion is drawn which the bourgeois ideol- 
ogist finds desirable, but which is entirely untrue. 
Since the service sector prevails over the other sectors, 
this leads to a gradual decrease and then the complete 
disappearance of the working class. Let us remember 
that all this is said to pertain to capitalist society, which 
is the only society referred to as “postindustrial”.? 


1 The author complains that his close associates, Daniel Bell 
and Zbigniew Brzezinski, having put forward the theory of 
post-industrial society and the technotronic age (Huntington, 
with good reason, notes that Brzezinski borrowed a great deal 
from Bell) paid far too little attention as professional political 
scientists to the main aspect of the problem—the political 
aspect, thus leaving a gap which Huntington now has wo fill. 
(Samuel P. Huntington, “Postindustrial Politics: How Benign 
Will It Be?”, Comparative Politics, Vol. 6, No. 2, New York, 
1974, pp. 163-192.) 

2 Without any hesitation Huntington gives the following dates 
for the transition of various countries to the “postindustrial 
era’; USA—1950, Great Britain—1965, Belgium, Netherlands 
and Sweden—1970, Japan and France—the end of the seventies. 
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Institutions and ‘‘think tanks” which rely in their 
activity on new forms of information and communi- 
cation arise to replace the predominant system of fac- 
tories. The political life of ‘‘postindustrial” society 
parallels the economic life. The central role is assigned 
to theoretical knowledge, rationalism and, yet again, to 
the development of a particular kind of technology. 
Accordingly, a new “‘postbourgeois” system of values 
arises which appears as the essential characteristic of the 
whole historical process, But ‘‘postbourgeois”’ society is 
by no means classless, On the contrary, it is an extreme- 
ly clear expression of the bourgeois elite mode of tho- 
ught and of elite political assessments. Huntington 
believes that the functions of political institutions and of 
government must be adapted to this. Political thought 
has been and remains the unique property of the domi- 
nant class. So the conscious activity of the masses in the 
political process can only have negative consequences. 

The high educational level of the population which 
must be a characteristic feature of the political atmo- 
sphere of postindustrial society is, according to Hun- 
tington, an unavoidable evil. Education encourages the 
growth of political consciousness. Generally, “‘wide- 
spread education tends to produce too much interest 
and participation which leads in turn to political stal- 
emate”.! In a considerable part of his discussion the 
author deliberately assumes that the interests of the 
governing leadership must, inevitably, contradict the 
interests of the people. He maintains that “effective 
governmental action could be more, rather than less, 
difficult in a society with a more highly educated and 
participant population”. 2 

Like with many other bourgeois speculatively think- 
ing ideologists, any encounter with political reality 
makes Huntington try to define the object of research 
“freely”, to erect it arbitrarily, to create it so as not to 
be dependent upon it. But here the danger of falling into 


1 Samuel P. Huntington, op. cit., p. 177. 
2 Ibid. 
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“bondage” to the object lies in wait for the speculative 
thinker. Conceptual and methodological debility in this 
case can turn into an appeal to force, into fear and the 
creation of unrealistic, utopian ideals and so on. 

Huntington cannot ignore the obvious fact of the 
growing anti-imperialist mass movements, particularly 
in the developed capitalist states. However, he does 
not take them as the object of research. He does not 
analyze them but tries merely to get away with an 
“explanation”, thus showing his “‘independence” of the 
object. He sees no real internal causes of these move- 
ments. He does not connect them to weaknesses of 
the political system which gives rise to them. The log- 
ic of his reasoning here is completely different. It 
is exceedingly ideologized: the bourgeois political 
system appears as “universal”, 

For Huntington mass protest movements are the 
result of the political stagnation of the existing insti- 
tutions of power, the structure and functions of which 
are ineffective, since they do not keep pace with the gro- 
wth in mass participation and consequently, cannot con- 
trol or ‘‘channel”’ it. The radical antidote is seen to be 
introducing ‘‘structural changes”, establishing highly 
sensitive ‘“‘institutional procedures” which could “‘le- 
galize” both the functions of mass political action 
and the emergence of new forms, including political 
parties, associations and groups. 

“To legalize” in this case does not mean to legitimize, 
but to limit by law, which, in effect, means suppressing 
the political participation of the working masses. Hun- 
tington maintains that “‘In the absence of institutional- 
ized procedures and agreement on the legitimacy of such 
procedures each group acted in politics in its own way 
and with its own weapons. The result was often a 
divided, praetorian society in which the wealthy bribe; 
students riot; workers strike; mobs demonstrate; and 
the military coup.”! In this quote the general ideological 


1 Samuel P. Huntingon, op. cit., p. 175. 
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inclination of the bourgeois thinker is reflected, merely 
listing undesirable phenomena which must be “stopped”, 
without troubling to find out why ‘workers strike”, or 
what calls forth left-wing radical youth movements 
(‘‘students riot’). 

The concepts and ideas of Western political scien- 
tists are, almost without exception, permeated with 
ineradicable political utopianism. Fighting all out 
for the survival of capitalism, trying to ascribe rationa- 
lity and respectability to it, at the same time they 
want to cleanse it of those inherent attributes which 
make a given society capitalist, of those ‘‘undesira- 
ble” phenomena which are and cannot but be objec- 
tively engendered by capitalism. Various ideas about 
the political ideal give a generalized utopian image 
which most fully embodies bourgeois political con- 
sciousness. It is a society with workers (who are to 
be exploited) but without class conflict and strikes, 
It is a society in which there is a huge army of unem- 
ployed (as a reserve labour force to stimulate compe- 
titive capacities) but without poverty. Colonies will 
continue to exist (as sources of raw material and pro- 
fits) but without national liberation movements, and 
so on. 

The unacceptability of the bourgeois political ideal 
is one of the reasons for the emergence, for example, 
of radical mass protest movements in capitalist coun- 
tries. Radical consciousness is the same kind of utopi- 
anism but ‘‘turned inside out’. It does not have a po- 
litically grounded positive programme of action. Radi- 
calism overthrows bourgeois ideals, seeks but does not 
find itself, cannot understand or theoretically ground 
its political activity and, therefore, cannot clearly for- 
mulate positive aims. It frequently degenerates into 
anarchism which, although disturbing for society, pre- 
sents no real danger to a traditionally established po- 
litical order. 

As we showed earlier, many bourgeois ideologists 
see radical and anarchist movements in themselves 
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as an infringement of the juridical norm, a deviation 
from the formally legitimized obligatory tules of uni- 
versal mass political behaviour. There is an ounce of 
truth in this view. Radicalism does infringe norms, 
but it cannot countermand them and even less can it 
eliminate the objective laws regulating bourgeois po- 
litical relations of which it is itself one manifestation. 

However, under the conditions of modern capi- 
talism, radical movements potentially contain real 
power. For this power to manifest itself a close link 
is required with the workers’ movement whose real 
revolutionary interests coincide with the objective 
course of history. Reliance on the working class is a 
must today if the social life and the existing bour- 
geois social, economic and political system is to be 
transformed in a revolutionary way. But it is this fun- 
damental proposition which the radical movement can- 
not understand, The class basis of the radical move- 
ment, for all its diversity, remains invariably petty-bour- 
geois. It manifests the vacillations, the fear, both of 
defeat and of victory, of the petty bourgeoisie and the 
scepticism in the revolutionary and transforming capacity 
of the inner forces of society engendered by capitalism 
and active today. E. Batalov characterizes left-wing radi- 
calism as follows: “As far as the radical is concerned, in 
his effort to bring about radical social change, he is ori- 
entated towards action beyond the boundaries of the 
system. Thus the radical consciousness which is forming 
within the framework of bourgeois society inevitably 
bears the embryo of new institutions, relationships and 
values which fix the dynamics of the historical process. 
It is suffused, as it is developing, with a more or less 
clearly expressed anti-capitalist content.”! 

It is true that capitalist reality with its character- 
istic spontaneity and confusion about the interaction 
of political forces gives certain “‘grounds’’ for abso- 
1 Sovremennoye politicheskoye soznaniye v SSbA (Contem- 


porary Political Consciousness in the USA), Moscow, 1980, 
p. 254. 
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lutizing a purely normative, juridical approach to ex- 
plaining political phenomena, but its theoretical im- 
potence is obvious. The fundamental methodological 
flaw here consists in attempting to understand essen- 
tially class phenomena without using class analysis and 
without disclosing the grassroots of the political process. 

It is curious to note that Huntington frequently 
refers to ‘‘socio-economic” change in his works. The 
impression gained, however, is that he does this wit- 
hout understanding the essence of the matter. Firstly, 
this change is interpreted without any reference to the 
forms of ownership and the social relationships based on 
these forms, i.e. the purely economic structure of 
society. Secondly, socio-economic change is not placed 
in any relationship to political change. On the contrary, 
such relationship is negated. Huntington, for example, 
announces: “In the United States, industrial society 
emerged in such a manner as to abort the develop- 
ment of class consciousness.” 

Elucidating the economic and political features 
of “industrial” society leads to the conclusion that 
this anti-scientific schema of social development, the 
schema of “‘industrialism”, is directed against the teach- 
ing of Marx about socio-economic formations. It also 
presupposes the ‘‘convergent”’ development of capitalism 
and socialism towards a single “industrial” society 
which, in essence, is capitalism. 

The mutual dependence of socio-economic and po- 
litical changes is an immutable law of history, This law 
operated in the past and it acts now. Moreover, these 
changes are generally progressive. Various stages of 
capitalism (for example, pre-monopoly, monopoly, 
state-monopoly) differ in the degree to which pro- 
duction is socialized and elements of control and plan- 
ning have penetrated the economic system, Although 
these elements emerge within the framework of cap- 
italism, they are not, strictly speaking, capitalistic. 


1 Samuel P. Huntington. op. cit,, p. 173. 
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Rather they bear witness to the gradual ripening of 
the objective prerequisites for the transition to so- 
cialism. Let us explain this. Like many other support- 
ers of various convergence theories, Huntington analyzes 
real socio-economic facts, although even 
this is done on a rather low professional level. His 
class position does not permit him to go beyond the 
limits of bourgeois apologetics. However, one can- 
not fail to see the gnosiological roots of these the- 
ories, roots which are conditioned by the complexity 
of the very process of knowing the dialectical con- 
tradictions of modern capitalism. One can only under- 
stand these contradictions correctly on the basis of 
the dialectical materialist methodology developed and 
given concrete expression in the works of V. I. Lenin. 
On the one hand, state-monopoly capitalism un- 
precedentedly intensifies the contradictions which are 
a characteristic of pre-monopoly capitalism, aggravat- 
ing them to the utmost. Exploitation of the workers 
is greatly increased, the economy is militarized and 
there is a growing danger of world war occurring. Lenin 
noted that political reaction is a concomitant of mo- 
nopoly rule. He emphasized that the imperialist bour- 
geoisie is ‘prepared to go to any length of savage- 
ry, brutality and crime in order to uphold dying 
capitalist. slavery”. On the other hand, monopo- 
lies, as Lenin showed, do plan, ‘the capitalist 
magnates calculate in advance the volume of produc- 
tion on a national and even on an international scale, 
and ... systematically regulate it’.? The development 
of modern capitalism inevitably “drags the capital- 
ists, against their will and consciousness, into some 
sort of new social order, a transitional one from 
complete free competition to complete socialisa- 


1vV.1. Lenin, “Backward Europe and Advanced Asia”, Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 19, p. 99. 

V.1. Lenin, ‘‘The State and Revolution”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 25, 1974, p. 448. 
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tion”.! Mastery of the dialectic allowed Lenin to draw 


the bold conclusion that in the imperialist epoch “‘cert- 
ain of its [capitalism’s] fundamental characteristics 
began to change into their opposites”. 

The adherents of convergence theory do not see the 
dialectical contradictoriness of modern capitalism. They 
use metaphysics to separate the extreme intensification 
of its hostility to the people from the real process of 
the maturing of the prerequisites of socialism. Some 
of them absolutize the latter and bury the former 
in oblivion, Thus in this approach the illusion arises 
that socialism and capitalism are ‘‘fundamentally sim- 
ilar’ and that capitalism will gradually and automa- 
tically grow into socialism without revolution. This 
illusion, based on mistaking the prerequisites of so- 
cialism for real socialism, lies at the basis of the falla- 
cious theses of a number of variations of conver- 
gence theory, deluding many scholars abroad. 

In other variants, for example in Huntington’s ver- 
sion, preference is given to portraying history as follow- 
ing along a line of pure “‘industrialism”, without taking 
account of social relationships and links and without 
mentioning the “human factor”. Deliberately ignoring or 
levelling the socio-political “frame” of the historical 
process implies, completely mistakenly of course, that 
the capitalist path is the only possible path which, 
sooner or later, all countries must follow, even those 
which call themselves “socialist”, but which, in fact, 
have taken the path of industrialization and which, 
therefore, are inevitably moving towards the “era of 
industrialism”. The illusory nature of this kind of 
abstract, scholastic approach is not always self-evident, 
since it gambles on the real importance and necessity of 
industrial development (‘“‘industrialism”’) and of the ever 
wider and deeper introduction of advancing scientific 
and technical knowledge into this development. 

1 V.1. Lenin, ‘Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism”, 


Collected Works, Vol. 22, 1977, p. 205. 
2 Ibid., p. 265. 
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Soviet Academician D. Gvishiani draws attention 
to ‘new ideological doctrines, new myths about the 
conflict-free scientific, technical and social develop- 
ment of state-monopoly capitalism. These doctrines 
have a very clear, concrete aim—to contrast their own 
ideas about the possible direction in which capitalist 
society can develop and about the convergence of op- 
posing social systems into some kind of ‘postindustrial 
civilization’ to Marxist-Leninist teaching about the 
law-governed progress of man from capitalism to com- 
munism.” 

Particularly important in exposing this kind of 
illusion is the following idea of Lenin: “...state-monop- 
oly capitalism is a complete material preparation for 
socialism, the threshold of socialism, a rung on the 
ladder of history between which and the rung called 
socialism there are no intermediate rungs’.© Lenin 
had no doubt that under state-monopoly capitalism, 
“we still remain under capitalism—at its new stage, 
it is true, but still capitalism, without a doubt.’3 

One of the methodological flaws of the theory of 
industrialism is that it completely excludes conscious 
and purposive human action from the historical move- 
ment. Moreover, while advocating the ‘‘naturalness’’ of 
the process of convergence, it aims to neutralize the 
revolutionary activity of the masses. It is a conscious 
apologia for state-monopoly capitalism which is cha- 
racterized today by a hitherto unprecedented attack on 
the rights of the workers, by an increase in exploitation 
and by the all-embracing crisis which is engulfing ever 


1D. M. Gvishiani, ‘‘Evolutsiya burzhuaznykh predstavlenii o 
nauchno-tekhnicheskoi revolutsii’’ (The Evolution of Bourgeois 
Ideas about the Scientific and Technical Revolution), in Nauch- 
no-tekbnicheskaya revolyutsiya i krizis sovremennoi burzbuaz- 
noi ideologit (The Scientific and Technical Revolution and the 
Crisis in Contemporary Bourgeois Ideology), Moscow, 1978, 
pp. 5-6. 


2 V. I. Lenin, ‘“‘The Impending Catastrophe and How to Combat 
It’, Collected Works, Vol. 25; p. 363. 
3 V. 1, Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, p. 448. 
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wider spheres of social endeavour. A critical analysis of 
the theories of convergence and ‘‘industrialism” must 
also include criticism of the way in which the subjective 
factor, the creative activity of the workers, is ignored. 
These theories belittle the role of the people because 
they are directed against their interests. 

Scientific social thought sees people not only as 
the object of study, but also as the subject of histor- 
ical development. Analyzing the objectively neces- 
sary process of the replacement of capitalism by so- 
cialism, Lenin, basing himself on materialist dialec- 
tics, emphasized the objective nature of this process 
which not only does not exclude, but actually pre- 
supposes, increased participation by the revolutionary 
masses, But at the same time he showed that the ‘“‘close- 
ness” of state-monopoly capitalism to socialism should 
be understood as an argument for closeness and for 
the feasibility of socialist revolution, and not at all as 
an argument of negating the revolution and papering 
over the cracks of capitalism. 

The exacerbation of the internal contradictions 
within capitalism raises the revolutionary self-conscious- 
ness of the working masses. This self-consciousness is 
embodied in mass movements and it often presents a 
threat to the capitalist political system, The threat is 
real, as Huntington recognizes: “If this gap between 
the ideas which people had as to what society could 
accomplish and what government ought to accomplish, 
on the one hand, and the actual achievements of govern- 
ment, on the other, were sustained for any length 
of time, it could lead to deep feelings of frustration, 
a reaction against existing political institutions and prac- 
tices, and a demand for a new political system that 
could and would do what had to be done.”! 

The bourgeois-elite type of thinking (even when 
it contains elements of a realistic appreciation of real- 
ity) is, because of its class prejudice, incapable of using 


1 Samuel P. Huntington, op. cit., p. 177. 











strictly objective analytical criteria and substantiated 
arguments if these contradict the bourgeois ‘‘frame of 
reference” and are in conflict with bourgeois class in- 
terests. The same is true when it comes to assessing 
“facts”. The method of selecting and processing statisti- 
cal data in nationalized and private firms is such that 
the degree to which they are “objective” depends di- 
rectly on the interests of capital (class, economic, trade, 
political interests, etc).! But even this data allows for 
more profound conclusions than are in fact reached by 
Western theorists. 

Contemporary bourgeois philosophical and social 
thought is incapable of understanding the dialectical 
nature of the development of society. It finds the prob- 
lem of the emergence of a new quality even more 
complex and incomprehensible. While everyone agrees 
with the principle of development, when it comes to 
the future it is, without any particular conviction, de- 
picted as a simple prolongation of the present.” This 
is particularly noticeable amongst political scientists 
who tend to offer recipes rather than scientific argu- 
ments by way of substantiation, and who usually do not 
arrive at very comforting conclusions. Huntington, 
for example, writes that: “Postindustrial politics, in 
short, yeoule be the darker side of postindustrial so- 
ciety.” It is thus not surprising that the political 
sphere creates many more problems than bourgeois 


1 An American economist, Arthur Laffer, writes: “Based upon 
my two years of experience in the Office of Management and 
Budget, I realize how little value one can place on the pub- 
lished numbers” (Arthur B. Laffer, ‘Beneficial Programs’’ in: 
Social Science and Modern Society, Vol. 14, No, 3, March/ 
April 1977, p. 95). 

2 Economists tend to have more radical views. William Simon, 
for example, former Secretary of the Treasury, writes that 
“the United States is rapidly coming to a cross-roads where we 
must decide what type of economic system we want and, there- 
fore, what type of society” (William T. Simon, ‘Insuring Free- 
dom”, in: Social Science and Modern Society, Vol. 14, No. 3, 
March/April 1977, p. 87.) 

3 Samuel P. Huntington, op. cit., p. 166. 
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political thought can correctly understand, far less 
resolve. 

In modern conditions a satisfactory scientific 
theory of political relations must rest on the leading 
role of the working class in social development. The 
revolutionary nature of the social and political activ- 
ity of the working class results from its objective 
situation. The rise in working-class consciousness ac- 
quires a very important significance. The working class 
begins to understand that its interests are really inter- 
national and that only the workers themselves can 
defend these interests, in particular by struggling for 
Participation in the organs of government. Studying 
the objective situation of the working class in capi- 
talist_ countries, Marxist-Leninist political scientists 
have come to the conclusion that an understanding 
of the objective nature of the internal economic con- 
tradictions of capitalism, of the ensuing political tasks 
which lead to the overthrow of capitalism, the estab- 
lishment of working-class power and the building of a 
classless society was and still is the main theoretical 
content of proletarian class consciousness: ‘To accom- 
plish this act of universal emancipation is the histor- 
ical mission of the modern proletariat.’”! 

The proletariat’s class consciousness is formed not 
only through understanding the basic ideological conflict 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, but also 
from considering the real economic and political situation 
of other strata in capitalist society. The true state 
of affairs has nothing to do with the absurd accusation 
of bourgeois ideologists that Marxists proceed from a 
crude, dichotomous division of capitalist society into the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie and then construct a “‘su- 
Perstructure” on them, recognizing the existence of 
only bourgeois and proletarian consciousness. The 
main economic contradiction of capitalism—the con- 

Frederick Engels, ‘‘Socialism: Utopian and Scientific’, in: 


Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three vol- 
umes, Vol. 3, p. 151. 
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flict between labour and capital, between the proleta- 
riat and the bourgeoisie—is expressed theoretically 
in the main ideological conflict between proletarian 
and bourgeois consciousness. But this does not mean 
that all economic, political and ideological conflicts 
are reduced to this. Marxism is against this kind of prim- 
itive reduction which its bourgeois opponents so assi- 
duously impose upon it. On the contrary, for a correct 
understanding of the various different conflicts within 
capitalist society, one must see them in close connection 
with the main class contradiction and ‘deduce’? them 
from it. 

Various types of political consciousness having 
different aims are formed by coexisting and con- 
flicting mechanisms. These mechanisms define the 
general ideological climate that influences the whole 
process by which the political consciousness of the 
working class is formed. On the one hand, this cir- 
cumstance complicates the way in which political 
self-consciousness is worked out, since the recogni- 
tion by the working class of its historical mission and 
its political objectives can only take place by means 
of mastering the scientific knowledge elaborated by its 
ideologists and by means of going beyond purely eco- 
nomic demands. On the other hand, the complex pro- 
cess of the interaction of all class and political forces 
is the very condition which guarantees the successful 
formation of working-class consciousness. V. I. Lenin 
wrote: “Class political consciousness can be brought 
to the workers only from without, that is, only from 
outside the economic struggle, from outside the sphere 
of relations between workers and employers. The sphere 
from which alone it is possible to obtain this knowledge 
is the sphere of relationships of all classes and strata to 
the state and the government, the sphere of the interre- 
lations between ail classes.” 

Working-class self-consciousness acts like the under- 


Ivit Lenin, ‘“‘What Is to Be Done?”, Collected Works, Vol. 5, 
p. 422. 
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standing of the laws which lead to the replacement of 
capitalist society by socialist society. It is an essential 
condition for organized practical activity in the alliance 
with the rest of the working masses and in accordance 
with these laws. 


4. THE POLITICIAN, THE POLITICAL 
SCIENTIST AND MASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


The “consciousness industry” is meant to influence 
purposively the political orientation of individuals, 
groups, classes, the behaviour of whom is controlled 
not only by juridical and legal norms, but even more 
by the atmosphere of psychological coercion which 
is created hourly and reproduced widely by the mass 
media, To this must be added the intensifying social, 
economic and political control over all spheres of 
individual human endeavour. 

The “criticisms” of some individual political actions 
taken by governments, and the elements of negativism 
which, particularly in times of crisis, fill the bourgeois 
press, seem rather peculiar. They fulfil a number of 
functions simultaneously. They are both an attempt 
to “cleanse” the capitalist political system of some 
of its ‘‘shortcomings”, and a noisy demonstration of 
“freedom of speech”, “democracy” and the “struggle 
of ideas”, designed to illustrate the advantages of the 
“free world”. They are also an attempt to reaffirm 
this “independence” and, most importantly, to impose 
a system of political values and particular stereotypes 
of political behaviour on the masses. 

In these conditions of publicized pseudocriticism 
and permitted “pluralism”, a mighty propaganda ma- 
chine of demagogy and misinformation functions, for- 
ming an officially sanctioned type of ‘“‘one-dimention- 
al’’ consciousness, The British political scientist, Ralph 
Miliband, studying the influence of the bourgeois mass 
media on the formation of consciousness, notes that 
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whatever else the immense output of the mass media is 
intended to achieve, it is intended to prevent the de- 
velopment of class-consciousness in the working class. 

The programming and unification of mass consci- 
ousness and the creation of social stereotypes is one 
aspect of the way in which mental production func- 
tions in bourgeois society. In the complex context 
of the political establishment, the inter-relationship 
between politicians, political science and the ‘‘mass 
consciousness industry” acquires great importance. 
The professional bourgeois political scientist consid- 
ers politics to be a particular form of activity, He 
considers himself separate from the masses, belonging 
to a small group of specialists who have exclusive prop- 
erty right to political thought. He creates theoretical 
concepts which reflect the political and moral state of 
society and the way it feels about itself. He also form- 
ulates political ideals, values, demands and interests. 

The political scientist is not always able to partic- 
ipate in policy-making, but he constantly acts as its 
representative in the sphere of political thought. He 
sees his occupation as a form of ‘‘free profession’, 
sufficiently independent of the ruling class, although 
in practice this position serves as a cover for retaining 
an internal dependence. The ‘‘consciousness industry” 
coexists with this /‘free profession” and gradually 
ousts it. Mass-produced illusions become an integral part 
of the general political climate. 

In those cases where a political scientist becomes 
a politician (which does not happen very often), he 
undergoes a strange metamorphosis. As soon as he gets 
an access to practical politics and to ‘‘classified”’ infor- 
mation, he instantly grows in his own eyes and numb- 
ly learns to behave in the kingdom of “‘great secrets’. 
The newly-baked politician is imbued with a haughty 
contempt for his yesterday’s source of existence, ‘‘pure’’ 
theory. He separates himself from the circle of pro- 
fessional thinkers in order to “‘create” real practi- 
cal policy. He is now possessed only by immediate prag- 
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matic interests and ‘“‘situational thinking”. This over- 
shadows his understanding of the historical perspective 
but makes him feel sharply the need to come into “per- 
sonal contact” with a mass audience. An energetic po- 
litical dealer takes the place of the contemplative mem- 
ber of a “free profession”. He is directly interested in 
making spontaneous mass consciousness uniform and 
in bringing about enforced control of mass behaviour. 

The modern bourgeois politician always pretends 
to be the ideological and political representative of the 
masses, but he hardly participates in the theoretical 
research process! Any genuine intellectuality is oust- 
ed from official political activity in the name of mass 
propaganda of irrationalism and apologetics. Casting 
aside his previous mental exercises, the politician be- 
comes directly involved in the functioning of the giant 
machine of policy-making and brainwashing, since 
he is by no means indifferent as to what kind of consci- 
ousness is hammered into the head of the man in the 
street under the given political conditions. 

In spite of the smooth functioning of the mecha- 
nism of organized society-scale imposition of an illu- 
sory perception of reality, it would be naive to suppose 
that ordinary mass consciousness is completely de- 
rived of the ability to evaluate critically what is happen- 
ing and to show some intellectual independence. The 
Situation, it is true, varies from capitalist country to 
capitalist country. However, both mass _ conscious- 
ness and daily experience are complex formations today 
systematically and objectively influenced by internal 
and external factors. The inability of the capitalist 
system to resolve the acute problems of the general 
crisis and the clear lack of consonance between the 
illusions which are being instilled and the actual course 
of political processes on the one hand, and, on the other, 
1 “The politician,” says Apter, “is concerned with immediate 
things, the here and how, rather than with theoretical things 
(of which politicians are profoundly suspicious)” (David E. Ap- 
ter, Introduction of Political Analysts, p. 19). 
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the successes of real socialism, of the international com- 
munist and workers’ movement and the anti-imperialist 
national liberation struggle of peoples, make an indelible 
impression on the formation of mass and individual con- 
sciousness, frequently provoking in people the desire to 
work out their own attitude to reality, thus weakening 
the influence of the mass media. 

Mass consciousness cannot be “‘cleansed” of the in- 
fluence of these factors. The politician has to deal with 
the available mental material. In these circumstances 
the propaganda of political apathy is not always an end 
in itself. The incessant work of a complex propaganda 
mechanism is required so that the avalanche of information 
can be transformed into a centripetal force for producing 
a distorted anti-communist political consciousness.! The 
manipulation of consciousness and the refusal to recog- 
nize its independent significance is the expression of the 
attitude of the bourgeois politician to the masses today.” 

The mass-consciousness industry not only pushes 
aside the profession of the political scientist as edu- 
cator. It also significantly narrows the meaning and role 
of political science as such, reducing scientific knowl- 
edge to a mere system of operational means. There 
is very little fundamental theoretical research in the 
field of political relations in bourgeois political sci- 
ence today. What has been placed on the agenda is the 


1 Mackenzie writes that “modern politics depends on the art 
of science of mass communications” (W. J. M. Mackenzie, 
“Political Science”, p. 215). 

2 According to Rapoport, “obligations to constituencies would 
imply that the Congress of the United States would take effect- 
ive action to end American military involvement in Indo-China, 
since in the spring of 1971, according to opinion polls, 73% of 
the electorate were in favor of quick and total withdrawal from 
Indo-China”. However, public opinion was totally ignored under 
the pretext of “political considerations”, This allowed ‘“‘politi- 
cians who had not jumped on the peace bandwagon” to give 
“the impression of discharging the responsibility to the consti- 
tuency but to shy away from any action which might later be 
cited as ‘treason’ ” (Anatol Rapoport, Ethics and Politics, p. 80). 
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struggle for the hearts and minds of people and for 
manipulating mass consciousness rather than the in- 
structive dialogue of a missionary with a politically 
unenlightened audience. The value of theoretical activ- 
ity usually depends directly upon its closeness to 
working out the concrete, practical problems of the 
propaganda influence on the masses. Mackenzie notes 
that ‘‘in politics, ‘a mass’ is not a blank and passive 
unity: the audience is structured”. Emphasizing the 
need for “‘operational devices of measuring ... the im- 
pact of political communication, and of political lan- 
guage in general’’, the author continues: ‘‘This is tech- 
nically a very difficult field, but it is a particularly 
important one, in that the range and intensity of po- 
litical communication help to delimit the boundaries 
of viable systems and sub-systems.” 

The attitude of the ruling political elite to political 
science is no more than condescending disdain.“ To the 
elite the professional political scientist (whose influence, 
in conditions when the unrestrained play of spontaneous 
political forces is dominant, does not go beyond a nar- 
row circle of specialists) is not as important as the 
newspaper, television or radio journalist who has a mass 
audience. And if political science exists today in capital- 
ist countries, this is by no means because bourgeois 
governments value its theoretical inferences and recom- 
mendations. It is because many of the political scien- 
usts are professional apologists, or are anti-communist 
or anti-Soviet. It is true that, for various reasons, a num- 
ber of political scientists usually cannot or do not dare 
to offer objectively formulated theoretical and scientific 


lw. J. M. Mackenzie, op. cit., pp. 215-216. 

A realistic Western political scientist whose opinions usually 
Temain a voice crying in the wilderness falls back on ‘‘a poli- 
tics of conscience’, which, according to Karl Deutsch, ‘is im- 
plicit in the work of many more, including those 80 per cent 
of respondents to a sample survey of American political scien- 
Usts in 1969-1970 who designated the United States involve- 
Ment in the Vietnam war as a mistake, regardless whether 
Political or moral" (Karl W. Deutsch, op. cit., p. 25). 
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solutions to political problems, leaving the resolution 
of these problems to the politicians and the construc- 
tion of hypotheses about the burning issues of the day 
to journalists and radio and television commentators. 
As the American political scientist, Andrew Hacker, 
who is studying the history of bourgeois political theo- 
ries, admits, “Every epoch encourages the activity it calls 
scholarship, whose main function is to divert attention 
from issues of privilege and power.”! 

Not particularly trusting professional political science 
scholars, influential bourgeois politicians create their 
own “theoretical” conceptions which frequently become 
known as doctrines (the Truman Doctrine, the Carter 
Doctrine, etc.). No matter how short-lived these doc- 
trines are, they are extremely harmful to the progressive 
development of political processes in the world. Their 
internal paradox, which is often elusive but always 
sinister, is that they are simultaneously meant for the 
masses and directed against them. They are not only 
imitations of theory. They destroy man’s intelligence. 
Contemporary political consciousness in the capitalist 
countries is forced to pay a very high price for the 
respect it has shown and the theoretical respectability 
it has accorded to the reactionary views of bourgeois 
politicians and the doctrines they have created which 
are adventurist and hostile to the interests of the people. 

It is not surprising that the particular slogans of 
those professional political scientists who really wish to 
understand modern political processes and to create 
new general theoretical conceptions or to improve old 
concepts sound rather old-fashioned and utopian. The 
tragedy of many natural scientists and social scientists 
is also understandable, once they begin to see how their 
efforts to affirm the right to scientific political thought 
are devalued.” 


1 Andrew Hacker, “Cutting Classes”, in: The New York Re- 
view of Books, Vol. XXII, No. 3, 1976, pp. 15-16. 


2The West German philosopher and political scientist, Eric 
Voegelin, remarks bitterly that ‘‘political science would be 
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Against this background of pseudo-intellectual 
activity the bourgeois political theorist inevitably is in 
the position of a hired labourer, selling his knowledge 
and abilities in the ideas market place where the require- 
ment to subordinate his views to the general climate cre- 
ated by the mass bourgeois political-consciousness indu- 
stry acts as an important price control. 

But the mechanism of mass information by no means 
always produces the expected results. It sometimes acts 
as a boomerang, in spite of the hopes invested in it, pro- 
voking protest against attempts to squeeze human con- 
sciousness into the Procrustean bed of a ready-made 
“one-dimensional” schema. Modern man’s socio-psycho- 
logical nature is not as pliable to psychological degra- 
dation and automatic adaptive reactions as the bourgeois 
ideologists would like. A number of Western theorists 
note that the ideological pluralism of bourgeois society 
is a two-edged weapon. On the one hand, it broadens 
the ideological market and increases the competition 
among the mass media, producing ever new ideas which 
spread political apathy and indifference. On the other 
hand, this ideological “‘competition” leads to a rapid 
devaluation of the ideas which are put forward. Inev- 
itably it engenders scepticism and a critical mood in the 
population, particularly in those cases when individual 
consciousness addresses itself to reality. 

Here two contradictory tendencies which take place 
in Western countries stand out clearly. One of them 
(which is dying out) is expressed in political indiffe- 


degraded to an apology for the dubious fancies of political 
intellectuals... This confusing illusion unfortunately has rather 
deeply corroded contemporary political science” (Eric Voege- 
lin, The New Science of Politics, The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago and London, 1966, pp. 17, 29). 


1 See: Pierre Ansart, Idéologies, conflits et pouvoir, Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1977. 
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rence and the absence of any desire to participate in the 
society’s political activity. Marx succinctly characte- 
rized the way in which the bourgeois state apparatus 
acts to inculcate mass political apathy. ““The government 
hears only its own voice’, noted Marx, ‘it knows that 
it hears only its own voice, yet it harbours the illusion 
that it hears the voice of the people, and it demands that 
the people, too, should itself harbour this illusion. For 
its part, therefore, the people sinks partly into political 
superstition, partly into political disbelief, or, complete- 
ly turning away from political life, becomes a rabble 
of private individuals,” Political escapism is encouraged 
and stimulated in every way by mass propaganda. This 
escapism creates enormous opportunites for the ruling 
circles to undertake antipopular actions.? 

The other, growing tendency is connected with the 
political activization of the working masses, and the 
intensification of the struggle for social and economic 
equality, for civil rights and against the reactionary 
policies of the ruling class and racial and social op- 
pression. 

Contrary to the assertions of Western ideologists, 
bourgeois democracy does not offer workers any real 
right to influence economic and political life, although it 
creates the illusion that the people have broad juridi- 
cal powers. And if the working class manages to win 
real rights and to wage a successful battle against the mo- 
nopolies, then this is not because bourgeois democ- 
racy “provides for’ the activity of the workers, but 
despite it. This takes place, in particular, when the 
working class breaks the formal norms of bourgeois 
pseudo-democracy, and overcomes its fictional nature 
and it costs enormous effort and great sacrifice. In strug- 


1 Karl Marx, ‘‘Proceedings of the Sixth Rhine Province Assemb- 
ly”, in: Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 1, 
pp. 167-168. 

Huntington emphasizes that ‘innovation is easier when sub- 
stantial portions of the population are indifferent” (Samuel 
P. Huntington, op. cit., p. 177). 
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gling for their rights the workers in capitalist countries 
have to overcome bourgeois traditions which are pro- 
pagated strenuously by the means of mass propaganda. 


5. DEBUNKING THE MYTH 
OF “AMERICAN EXCLUSIVENESS” 


Historical traditions are important elements of po- 
litical culture. They have a considerable influence on 
the formation of the political and the general ideolog- 
ical orientation. They imply a complex system of 
values which, like a socio-genetic code, is “‘deciphered”’, 
as it were, by the movement of history, and, as socio- 
cultural life experience, is systematically enriched, 
handed down from generation to generation, inevitab- 
ly imprinting itself on the whole process by which real- 
ity is assimilated politically. 

Different people and countries have different tradi- 
tions. The same is true of the USA. On the one hand, 
there are the revolutionary traditions of the American 
people and the progressive strata of the bourgeoisie, who 
once bravely struggled for the independence of their 
country, for the establishment of a republic, for the 
abolition of slavery and the liberation of the negroes. 
Lenin had a high opinion of the revolutionary spirit 
of the American people who conducted one of the his- 
torically great “really liberating, really revolutionary 
wars’. The existing historical situation also created 
favourable conditions for the development of advanced 
ideas in American philosophical and socio-political thou- 
ght. It is enough to mention the great representatives of 
the American Enlightenment of the 18th century such as 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson and Thomas 
Paine. Of course, the era of the American Enlightenment 
was itself characterized by its dual, contradictory 
nature. However, the understanding of social duty, the 
struggle to affirm a humanistic world view, “the realm 
ly, Lenin, ‘Letter to American Workers”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 28, 1977, p. 61. 
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of reason”, for the triumph of republican ideas and 
intellectual freedom against the ideology of clericalism 
and slavery, all this is to the indisputable credit of the 
Enlighteners, 

On the other hand, there are the conservative and 
reactionary traditions of the American planters and 
slave traders. On coming to power, the American bour- 
geoisie, like the bourgeoisie of other countries, changed 
from being a revolutionary class, to becoming reactio- 
nary. It continued the old traditions of the oppressors 
and exploiters. It conducted aggressive, plundering po- 
licies and enslaved other peoples. And today that count- 
ry which was born in a revolutionary war against the Bri- 
tish colonial yoke, openly aspires to the role of world 
gendarme. The reactionary bourgeoisie has been creating 
its own colonial system for more than a hundred years 
and it has intensified the exploitation of the workers 
within the country. 

Lenin was very critical of the way in which the 
American bourgeoisie was turning progressive tradi- 
tions into a national tragedy for the people. He wrote 
that ‘‘the ‘Republic’ of America is oppressing the work- 
ing class’’.} Crushing the traditions of democracy and 
the spirit of the republic has now lead to a further ca- 
tastrophic decline in the moral and political prestige 
of the United States throughout the world. This de- 
cline cannot be averted by the arms race or the build 
up of military force. David Apter was forced to admit 
that: ‘‘Americanism’ was a deep-structure ideology 
in the early days of the American republic. It is less 
so today when the term Americanism is associated by 
many with imperialistic economic and political prac- 
tices,”? 

Brought up to understand its history as ‘‘exclusive”, 
the US bourgeois political consciousness has éxtended 
this exclusiveness not only to history, but to all forms 
1 Vv. 1. Lenin, ‘Speech at a Rally in Lenin’s Honour, November 
20, 1918"’, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 184. 

2 David E. Apter, Introduction to Political Analysis, p, 249. 
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of its relations with foreign states. It has propagated the 
idea of American exclusiveness within the USA and it 
has imposed it on the peoples of other countries. When 
the founding fathers of the American nation wrote 
the American constitution, for example, one must 
suppose that they sincerely believed in the uniqueness 
and the highly democratic nature of the state and polit- 
ical system being created. At the same time they no 
less sincerely believed in the need to retain slavery in 
America and to have black slaves bought in Africa im- 
ported into their country of “‘universal prosperity” as 
a free labour force for merciless exploitation cn the 
southern plantations, 

The “doctrine of exclusiveness” has been reinforced 
by a number of real circumstances. The historical and 
natural conditions which were favourable for the devel- 
opment of capitalism, the absence of the trammels of 
feudalism, the huge fertile lands, the propitious climate, 
the rich deposits of minerals, together with the savage 
exploitation of natural and human resources helped this 
country of energetic immigrant dealers achieve success 
in the competitive struggle with their capitalist ‘“‘part- 
ners’. The rapid concentration of production and the 
centralization of capital, the unlimited power of the 
monopolies in the economy and in politics, the creation 
of international monopolistic associations and a highly 
developed network of subsidiaries in other countries 
turned the USA into a huge exporter of capital and 
goods, moving it into the foremost place in the capitalist 
world according to most indices.! The intensification of 
economic and foreign political expansion created the 


1 “The USA,” noted Lenin, “‘is unrivalled either in the rate of 
development of capitalism at the turn of the century, or in 
the record level of capitalist development already attained; 
nor has it any rival in the vastness of the territory developed 
with the use of the most up-to-date machinery, which is adapted 
to the remarkable variety of natura! and historical conditions...” 
(V. I, Lenin, ‘New Data on the Laws Governing the Develop- 
Pen Capitalism in Agriculture”, Collected Works, Vol. 22, 
Pp. 17), 











conditions for America’s hegemonic claims in interna- 
tional politics. 

The monopolies in the USA made a vast fortune in 
the two world wars which, in general, added still more to 
its economic power, its development of industrial produc- 
tion and technological processes, its productive output, 
and raised its standard of living. However, the price of 
American “progress” was too high. It was achieved at 
the expense of the cruel exploitation of the workers and 
an inhuman intensification of labour. It was accompanied 
by an aggravation of social contrasts, by a constant de- 
crease in the working-class share of national income and 
by a growth in the number of unemployed. In the article 
“A‘Scientific’ System of Sweating’”’, Lenin wrote: 

“The workers get a wage increase at first. But hund- 
reds of workers get the sack. Those who are left have to 
work four times more intensively, doing a back-breaking 
job. When he has been drained of all his strength, the 
worker will be kicked out. Only young and sturdy work- 
ers are taken on. 

“It is sweating in strict accordance with all the pre- 
cepts of science.”’* 

An extremely important role in confirming the plausi- 
bility of the doctrine of ‘‘American exclusiveness” was 
played by the idea that America was invincible and 
by its military might, guaranteed for a certain period of 
time by America’s monopoly of nuclear weapons. 

The enormous success of the socialist states, first of 
all, the Soviet Union, in the fields of economics, technol- 
ogy, science, culture and political research introduced 
some real amendments to this ‘‘doctrine of exclusive- 
ness”. The most basic and important premise underlying 
bourgeois political thought today has now become the 
recognition of the fact that the Soviet Union is capable 
of successfully resisting the United States. 

Thus the doctrine of “American exclusiveness’”’has al- 


1 v.1. Lenin, ‘A ‘Scientific’ System of Sweating”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 18, 1973, p. 595: 
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ready been disproved by reality today. It is a debunked 
myth. However, the peculiarity of this myth consists of 
the fact that it not only exists, it also works. It is recog- 
nized and appealed to, although, as a phenomenon 
which has already taken place, an irreversible fact of 
the past, it is not always agreed with. There are differ- 
ent attitudes to this debunked myth in different bour- 
geois political circles. Many liberally inclined politicians 
and political scientists are forced to come to terms with 
the existing state of affairs. They react negatively to the 
loss of America’s “exclusive” role in the international 
arena, but they show a certain temperance when they 
call for ‘‘the rejection of nuclear war as an instrument 
of national policy”.! Amongst realistically minded 
Americans there is increased interest in studying the 
problems of peace and detente and the possibilities of 
averting conflict. The Leninist principle of the need for 
the peaceful coexistence of states with different political 
systems is perceived positively. 

The extremists, the ideologists of American neo- 
conservatism and the political hawks who are being 
encouraged by the military-industrial complex and the 
giant monopolies start from a different position. Vastly 
exaggerating their own real abilities, they see the deci- 
sions of the American legislative organs, for example the 
Senate, as being binding on the whole world, challenging 
the world community crudely in the manner of despotic 
and arbitrary dictators. They unfailingly insist on re- 
taining the tradition of America’s ‘exclusive role’, ona 
policy “from positions of strength”, on the arms race 
and militant anti-communism. 

The power of reactionary ideological and political 
traditions is a terrible force. As the experience of history 
shows, this power has an enormously durable and stable 
inertia. Marx in his time noted: “The tradition of all the 
dead generations weighs like a nightmare on the brain 


1 Hans J. Morgenthau, “Changes and Chances in American- 
Soviet Relations”, Foreign Affairs, Vol. 49, No. 3, April 1971, 
p. 430, 
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of the living.”! The peculiarity of this inertia is that it is 
regressive, completely devoid of self-criticism and, conseq- 
uently, blind, Its orientation ‘inwards’, towards itself, 
allows it only to see internal changes, hypertrophies and 
turns them into the main criterion for evaluating all ex- 
ternal phenomena which are, as it were, withdrawn from 
the parameters of time. The external world is seen thro- 
ugh a prism of own historical traditions, needs and de- 
mands understood in a peculiar way. The socio-psycho- 
logical vitality of traditions is reinforced by class inte- 
rests. Being inculcated into mass consciousness, they 
orient it towards political passivity, cultivate inertness, 
lack of initiative, a tendency towards apologia. They also 
serve as a very strong stimulant for the manipulative ac- 
tivity of bourgeois propaganda. 

The theory of “exclusiveness” which has now been 
galvanized at the level of philosophy and world outlook 
manifests itself in the unwarranted modernization of 
the historic past, in the artificially exaggerated signif- 
icance of socio-empirical facts which have already 
taken place, but which have now lost their real meaning. 
With this approach, the search for the objectively essen- 
tial in the phenomena being studied turns into unfound- 
ed, subjectivist one-sidedness. The only things that 
are said to be significant are those that are important 
to the collective subject, the ruling class, for satisfying 
its desires, aspirations and aims. 

This “theory” manifests itself in several conceptions 
of political science. Some American political scientists 
literally compete in their depiction of America’s ‘‘ex- 
clusive” role. Apter writes: “America lacked a historical 
continuity. But uniquely, its self-respect depended on its 
rejection of the past and most of the traditions that 
went with it, The new institutions contained great prom- 
ise. Rationality was applied to politics as a new measure 
of authority rather than continuity and reverence for 
1 Karl Marx, ‘The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte”, 


int Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 11, 
1979, p. 103. 
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time honoured practices.” 

The argument about the lack of “historical contin- 
uity” in America contains some truth. In fact, the 
American immigrant colonizers not only eradicated 
all the past traditions of the aborigines, but also mer- 
cilessly destroyed the indigenous population with a 
policy of genocide.2 However, the irony is that nowa- 
days the USA is not only depicted as an ‘‘exclusive”, 
“unique” country, advanced in all fields including in po- 
litical thought,? but it is also proposed as a universal 
model, a model of freedom and democracy for other 
countries. 

The “doctrine of exchusiveness” is one of the ‘‘theo- 
retical”, ideological and political sources of hegemonism 
in actual policies. It is the “inertia” of the political 
spirit of ‘Americanism’ which finds its ugliest ex- 
pression in policies of American jingoism. It infects 
several prominent politicians who are in power. To 
“suffer” from this illness there is no need to be an indi- 
genous American, When any American politician claims 
that the United States plays a special, leading role, and 
frequently refers to the need to defend the ‘‘national 
interest” and the principles of democracy and freedom, 
etc., then these claims certainly cover the interests of the 
ruling class and the governing elite. 

It is not just a matter of exposing the deliberate prop- 
aganda of false ideas, but also of revealing the way 
in which the mechanism which produces these ideas of 
deception and self-deception operates. The way to do 
this is through class analysis, since this deception, as 
Lenin showed: “...can only be properly understood by 


1 David E. Apter, Introduction to Political Analysis, p. 143. 

Marx castigated the “terrible” behaviour of the colonizers 
towards the natives: “Those sober virtuosi of Protestantism, 
the Puritans of New England, in 1703, by decrees of their 
assembly set a premium of £40 on every Indian scalp and 
every captured red-skin” (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 705). 

Apter proclaims that ‘‘political science has been and con- 
tinues to be an overwhelmingly American discipline..."’ (David E. 
Apter, op. cit., p. 14). 
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ascertaining its class roots and class meaning. his is not 
self-deception, not (to put it bluntly) a ‘swindle’, but 
an illusory idea arising out of the economic situation 
in which a class finds itself.”! The powerful socio-po- 
litical inertia of the spirit of Pan-American exclusiveness 
which is contained in official speeches sometimes finds 
fertile soil in mass consciousness which has been nur- 
tured by the same inertia and which, in turn, stimulates 
irresponsible political adventurism. 

The role of the personality of the political leader is 
great enough in the bourgeois state. It greatly depends 
on him to encourage the reinforcement of progressive 
or reactionary (i.e. inimical] to the interests of the peo- 
ple) tendencies. At the same time, he is an element of 
the bourgeois political system. It would be an error 
to separate a functioning element of the system from 
the functioning of the system entirely, to personify 
excessively the activity of the element and thus bury 
in oblivion those economic, class, political and ideolog- 
ical necessities which are at the basis of this activity 
and only express themselves in it. In a similar, though 
slightly different context, Marx noted that “the 
individuals are dealt with only in so far as they are 
the personifications of economic categories, embodi- 
ments of particular class-relations and class-interests’’.? 

The essence of the problem consists of understanding 
the profound contradictions in the bourgeois political 
system and its incompatibility with the fundamental 
vital interests of the people, the working masses. The 
bourgeois politician, because of his position, defends 
the interests of his class. But also because of his posi- 
tion, he must make out that they are the interests and 
aims of the people, although in fact he is defending the 
opposite. The universalization by the bourgeoisie of 
their class interests is quite common. That is why the 
bourgeois leader must dissemble and manoeuvre, use 





1 Vv. 1. Lenin, ‘Constitutional Illusions”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 25, p. 202. 
2 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, pp. 20-21. 
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tactics of “‘the stick and the carrot’, since he needs 
the support both of the people and of the ruling elite. 

Marxist-Leninist political science does not ignore 
the significance of the personal qualities of bourgeois 
political leaders. In the political history of capitalism, 
including contemporary history, there are politicians 
who have a realistic approach to a number of import- 
ant international problems. They are capable of eval- 
uating political situations soberly and of making cor- 
rect decisions, But at the same time, to reveal the ob- 
jective motives of the political behaviour of the bour- 
geoisie, one must see behind the words and deeds of 
individuals, the profound laws and the socio-political 
and class determinants, 

Lenin showed that the bourgeoisie in all countries has 
two methods of struggling for its interests “the meth- 
od of force” and the method of “liberalism”. ‘‘The 
bourgeoisie passes from one method to the other not 
because of the malicious intent of individuals, and 
not accidentally, but owing to the fundamentally con- 
tradictory nature of its own position.”! The dual posi- 
tion of the bourgeoisie is expressed in the profound con- 
tradiction between the form of political behaviour and 
the content of political activity. Thus the essence of 
the matter is not only and not so much in the indi- 
vidual capitalist, as in capitalism, not in the individual 
bourgeois politician, but in the bourgeois political sys- 
tem. 


lv. |. Lenin, “Differences in the European Labour Move- 
ment’, Collected Works, Voli. 16, 1977, p. 350. 











CHAPTER THREE 





THE IDEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Social and political forces which have outlived their 
day do not leave the historical arena voluntarily. Lenin 
was amazingly accurate when he characterized the 
behaviour of the reactionary bourgeoisie in times of 
crisiss “The bourgeoisie are behaving like barefaced 
plunderers who have lost their heads; they are commit- 
ting folly after folly, thus aggravating the situation and 
hastening their doom.’ The bourgeoisie holds onto its 
dominant position tenaciously, struggling desperately 
against progressive forces, trying to turn back or at least 
delay the forward march of history. It relies openly on 
armed force, theoretically or emotionally and psycholog- 
ically “‘substantiating” its use. The ideological struggle 
which it wages against Marxism-Leninism and against 
real socialism begins to acquire unusual, anomalous 
forms, degenerating into psychological warfare. In the 
report of the CC CPSU to the 26th Party Congress, 
attention was drawn to the fact that there is at present 
“the visible sharpening of the ideological struggle. For 
the West it is not confined to the battle of ideas. It em- 
ploys a whole system of means designed to subvert or 
soften up the socialist world,””2 
1v.1. Lenin, "The Second Congress of the Communist In- 
ternational, July 19-August 7, 1920”, Collected Works, Vol. 31, 
p. 227. 

2 Documents and Resolutions, The 26th Congress of the Com- 


munist Party of the Soviet Union, Novosti Press Agency Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow, 1981, p. 13. 
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A universal militarization policy and psychological 
warfare are mutually complementary, nourishing one 
another. In a cold war atmosphere the main political 
weapon of psychological warfare comes to the fore— 
misinforming bourgeois propaganda. It is used not only 
as a means to create the stifling atmosphere of militarist 
psychosis, but also as the emotional precondition for 
whipping up the arms race. 

The policy of detente conducted by the Soviet Union 
and the other countries of the socialist community is 
opposed by the sharp turn in international relations 
towards cold war, the policy which has been adopted by 
government and political leaders of a number of major 
powers of the capitalist world, in particular the USA 
and Britain (the ‘‘special relationship” of these two 
states is a long-standing tradition).1 This turn signifies 
that the spirit of detente, favourable for negotiation and 
creative search for solutions to urgent international prob- 
lems, is replaced by psychological warfare implying 
confrontation overall. 

The ideological struggle between the bourgeoisie and 
the working class and between capitalism and _ social- 
ism is one form of the class struggle. It never really 
subsides. But this does not exclude certain fluctuations 
in overt information and propaganda activity. Depend- 
ing on the concrete political circumstances, this activity 
can take a harsher or more moderate form. A distinc- 
tion should be made between the ideological struggle 
and psychological warfare. The latter is the emotional 
and theoretical offspring of a cold war policy. 

In their struggle against progressive, democratic and 
revolutionary forces, reactionary bourgeois politicians 
today resort more and more to psychological warfare. 


lit is to the inspirer of the cold war policy, Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, one-time special adviser to the President of the USA, 
that we owe the sinister dictum that it is time to end detente. 
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Resurrecting the traditions of the cold war, they try to 
shape mass consciousness in the spirit of hatred for 
socialism, democracy and the national liberation revolu- 
tionary movement. Cold war ideology with its core—a 
militaristic intoxication which is calculated to destroy 
the consciousness of millions—is a real threat to peace. 
It not only whips up the arms race, but it is also desig- 
ned to make people come to terms with the idea of the 
possibility, or even the inevitability, of a new world war. 

Psychological warfare is an integral part of the strug- 
gle of ideas in the modern world, and in particular of the 
bourgeois ideological process. Nonetheless, it has specific 
features which distinguish it from the ideological battle 
and which therefore require special investigation. An ety- 
mological analysis of the term (and the corresponding 
contexts) bears witness to the fact that its semantic mean- 
ing has both gradually become broader and been made 
more precise. Thus this throws light both on the extent 
of the concept expressed by the term, and on its con- 
tent, which includes the symptoms and the nature of the 
processes which take place in individual and mass con- 
sciousness, 

In the literature of various countries at various times 
one finds definitions of this concept which are not iden- 
tical. In the broadest sense, meaning the “moral factor” 
or the “fighting spirit’? of an army or population, the 
concept ‘‘psychological warfare” has a long history. 
“Mental stimulants” to influence the psyche were used 
long back when soldiers just formed a separate caste, 
and psychology did not yet exist as a science. 

Work on military psychology and on the psycholo- 
gical aspects of war began to appear before the First 
World War. The definition which is closest to the modern 
concept of psychological warfare was first formulated by 
the English military historian J. F. C. Fuller. In 1920 he 
wrote that the traditional means of waging war could be 
“replaced by a purely psychological warfare, wherein 
weapons are not even used or battlefields sought ... but 
rather ... the corruption of the human reason, the dim- 
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ming of the human intellect, and the disintegration of 
the moral and spiritual life of one nation by the influence 
of the will of another is accomplished”! 

The idea that psychology could be employed for mili- 
tary purposes was widely used by the Nazis. They had a 
multitude of psychological tools in their ideological and 
propaganda arsenal. They were intended to affect the 
ideological process, in particular, to produce the re- 
quisite emotions, psychological state and volitional im- 
pulses and to use prejudices to form mass consciousness. 

At the beginning of the forties, special research in 
psychological warfare began to appear. But the concept 
only really ‘‘came of age” in the Anglo-Saxon countries 
at the end of the Second World War, when it began to be 
elaborated as a kind of theoretical paradigm. It reflected 
the means of bringing about the main postulates of a 
cold war policy in the ideological sphere.* In one sense 
it is true to say: that the cold war gave birth to the mo- 
dern concept of psychological warfare. This once again 
emphasizes the dependence of political conceptions on 
actual political relationships. If one does not lose sight 
of this fundamental simple dependence, then the policy 
of cold war and the concept of psychological warfare 
must be seen as phenomena which, as they become histor- 
ically ripe, become more and more closely intercon- 
nected in relations of interaction and interdependence. 

Cold war and psychological warfare, like the politics 
and ideology of the contemporary reactionary bourgeo- 
isi¢, are irrational phenomena, in the sense that they are 
not directed at the rational cognition of reality. This 
kind of cognition is rejected. They are directed at the 
“unconscious”, at instincts, beliefs, volitional impulses 
and feelings. But to reveal their irrationality, they must 


1 International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 13, 
The Macmillan Company & The Free Press, New York, 1968, 
p. 46. 


2 The term “psychological warfare” was first defined in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica in 1947 and then in the famous Webster 
Dictionary in 1950 and it really meant war propaganda. 
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be approached rationally. To discover the internal 
mechanism by which they appear and function, they 
must be analyzed historically, politically, and logically. 
One cannot understand the modern bourgeois political 
consciousness unless one understands the actual politi- 
cal processes which are reflected in it and which deter- 
mine it. 


THE ANTI-POPULAR NATURE 
OF THE POLICY OF COLD WAR 


The imperialist states began to pursue the cold war 
policy immediately after October 1917 with the appea- 
rance of the first country in which socialism had been 
victorious. Its objective has been military, economic, 
political, moral and psychological preparation for war 
against the Soviet Union. Cold war has been conducted 
off and on up to the present, alternating with “‘hot” war 
The idea of a cold war against the USSR has frequently 
been expressed by reactionary Western politicians. It 
may seem strange, but first prize in working out the 
present cold war political doctrine belongs without 
doubt to the state and political leaders of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States of America, the capitalist 
countries which formed the anti-Hitler coalition toget- 
her with the Soviet Union. This became apparent 
already at the beginning of 1942, when their stake in the 
defeat of the Soviet Union by Hitler’s fascism failed com- 
pletely. 

In its fullest, one could say most complete, form, the 
cold war doctrine with which the imperialists are still 
armed today was expounded by Winston Churchill, in 
the notorious speech he made at Fulton, Missouri, in 
March 1946. It is not, of course, just a matter of Chur- 
chill’s personality, although he had always: been a mili- 
tant and implacable enemy of communism.! The Fulton 
1jn his study Winston Churchill, Politicheskaya biografiya 


(Winston Churchill: A Political Biography), Moscow, 1968, 
V. G. Trukhanovsky quotes an interesting admission by Chur- 
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speech (delivered, by the way, with the approval and in 
the presence of Harry Truman, President of the USA) 
was a catechism of the modern cold war, pretending to 
be a “comprehensive conception’’. It is no accident that 
the leader of English Conservatism delivered it in the 
USA and not in his own country. It was a document ag- 
reed between the governments of the USA and Great 
Britain which contained a detailed anti-communist, anti- 
Soviet programme of action for the preparation and con- 
duct of a new world war. It was a very typical expression 
of the class position and interests of the reactionary 
political leaders of capitalism. It also contained some 
specific features of the political thought of the monopo- 
listic bourgeoisie, particularly of the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries (Britain and the USA). A critical analysis of Chur- 
chill’s instructive document is important. 

The Fulton cold war programme was constructed on 
the invention of a “‘Soviet threat”. “In the interests of 
mutual security”, all capitalist countries, particularly the 
USA and Great Britain, ‘‘these kindred systems of society” 
and “‘several other countries” should unite against this 
threat. Under the leadership of a hegemonic dictatorship of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, a mortal struggle should be con- 
ducted against the ‘‘aggressive” Soviet Union and against 
communist “tyranny”. This was an open call, based on 
racism, chauvinism and hegemonism, to launch a third 
world war. It contained a methodically thought-out set of 
measures which should be undertaken urgently to create 
a really aggressive anti-ccommunist military bloc under 
the leadership of the USA and Great Britain, which form 
“a fraternal association of English-speaking peoples”. 

Symptomatically, Churchill entitled his speech “The 
Sinews of Peace’”.* It was meant to represent him in 


chills “I feel very lonely without a war’ (Lord Moran, Winston 
Churchill. The Struggle for Survival 1940-1965, Constable & 
Company, London, 1966, p. 254). 


1 Winston S. Churchill, His Complete Speeches 1897-1963, 
Vol. 7, Chelsea House Publishers, New York etc., 1974, .pp. 
7288-7289, 
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two opposing hypostases: as the very wise champion of 
peace, and as the very experienced bourgeois politician 
who knew very well that the real road to peace lies only 
through war, He could not come to terms with the fact 
that the objective development of post-war political 
events did not fit into and even contradicted the schema 
of political consciousness characteristic of him and typi- 
cal of the monopoly bourgeoisie. Showing no concern 
for logic, Churchill unceremoniously shuffled historical 
events, introducing corrections and changes in history 
as if it were a script. He was pessimistic in admitting 
peace, but he called for war with a dash. 

He was very gloomy about the defeat of fascism and 
the liberation of the peoples of Europe from the danger 
of fascist enslavement and their choosing the road of 
socialist development. He did not celebrate the victory. 
He felt all the bitterness of defeat and tried very hard to 
inculcate this feeling in others, to “‘arouse nations” to 
“new battles” and lead them to ‘‘new victories”. He 
claimed, borrowing the phrase from Goebbels’ propa- 
ganda arsenal, that an “iron curtain” had fallen across 
the European continent. Central and Eastern Europe 
were “under control from Moscow”. ‘‘A shadow has 
fallen upon the scenes so lately lighted by the Allied 
victory” and communist “fifth columns” were appe- 
aring everywhere. The political instinct of one of the 
most outstanding leaders of the capitalist world had 
made him understand that communism was not only 
gradually becoming invincible, but that it was also be- 
coming the most influential political and ideological 
force in world development. 

The formal structure of Churchill’s speech took 
the following form: he set out his understanding of 
the development of international events, evaluated 
them and proposed a particular “concept” and 
“method” of action. His “overall strategic con- 
cept” consisted of the thesis “‘the safety and 
welfare, the freedom and progress, of all the homes 
and families of all the men and women in all the 
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lands”.1 To achieve this aim, Churchill demanded that 
there should be a struggle against the two gigantic evils 
of “War and Tyranny”. His programme of action or 
“method” proposed a purposive use of the United 
Nations Organization. 

The contents of Churchill's speech were dictated by 
the historical circumstances which then obtained, The 
USA had a monopoly of producing atomic weapons. He 
called for an immediate use to be made of this fact. He 
praised the USA in every way, ominously emphasizing: 
“The United States stands at this time at the pinnacle 
of world power. It is a solemn moment for the American 
Democracy. For with primacy in power is also joined an 
awe-inspiring accountability to the future. If you look 
around you, you [Americans] must feel not only the 
sense of duty done but also you must feel anxiety lest 
you fall below the level of achievement. Opportunity 
is here now, clear and shining for both our countries. 
To reject it or ignore it or fritter it away will bring upon 
us all the long reproaches of the after-time.”? Churchill 
openly incited the US imperialists to start an atomic war 
against the Soviet Union, He was in a hurry and he urged 
them on with a warning: ‘‘Beware, I say; time may be 
short. Do not let us take the course of allowing events to 
drift along until it is too late.” 

There is a sense in which Churchill’s speech is a classi- 
cal example of modern anti-communist bourgeois politi- 
cal thought. It can be analyzed from various points of 
view—historical, diplomatic, military, moral, from the 
Point of view of international law or as propaganda. We 
shall concentrate on the political-philosophic and social- 
Psychological aspects. 

One should also take into account the dynamism of 
the concrete international situation of the spring of 
1946 and Churchill’s personality. He had never missed 


1 Winston S. Churchill, Op. cit, p 7286. 
2 Ibid., p. 7286. 
3 Ibid., p. 7290. 
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an opportunity to declare his personal credo, to express 
himself, so to speak, in bravura and in demagogic spe- 
eches, making an effervescent use of his oratorial art. 
However, it is not his personal characteristics that are 
significant, but the general features which, while not 
being his own personal qualities, were nonetheless most 
clearly formulated precisely by him. They expressed the 
general ideological attitude of the main political leaders 
of the monopoly bourgeoisie and the important features 
of the reactionary bourgeois political consciousness. 

What are the fundamental features of the bourgeois 
political consciousness in this case which should be 
subjected to critical analysis? Firstly, its reactionary 
class nature and its appeal to a show of strength (reflect- 
ing its theoretical weakness); its globalism (attempts to 
impose Anglo-American supremacy on the planet); the 
demagogy (conscious, though at times forced, recourse 
to lies); the dogmatism (inability to give a critical apprais- 
al of out-moded methods of reproducing new forms of 
political reality theoretically). 

The bourgeois class essence of Churchill’s political 
Position was expressed in the combination of two 
elements—class hatred for the revolutionary changes 
which had taken place in Europe and the desire to 
prevent historical progress at any cost, so as to retain 
the ossified forms of bourgeois government. Without 
doubt it is the class nature of bourgeois political conscious- 
ness which determines all its other features. These 
other features in turn bear the general characteristics of 
that consciousness, as distinct from other types of 
consciousness, for example proletarian consciousness. 

The modern form of bourgeois political consciousness 
is characterized by narrow-mindedness and stagnation of 
political thought. Thus, to affirm itself it requires argu- 
ments other than logical proof, “compensating” for its 
theoretical shortcomings by devices such as lies, dema- 
gogy, slander, imposing its views on others or even 
threatening to use force. Anything that does not con- 
form to the bourgeois stereotype of political reality or 
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that deviates from it is declared to be “tyranny”, “the 
absence of democracy”, ‘“‘political oligarchy”, and so on. 
At the same time no small effort is made to squeeze 
political reality into the traditional stereotypes of bour- 
geois political consciousness. Side by side with the crea- 
tion of political myths, literally all the most typical 
anticommunist cliches and stock phrases can be found 
in the Fulton manifesto, right up to a hypocritical call 
for “the defence of the rights of man”, Churchill said: 
“We cannot be blind to the fact that the liberties enjoyed 
by individual citizens throughout the British Empire are 
not valid in a considerable number of countries, some of 
which are very powerful. In these States control is enforc- 
ed upon the common people... It is not our duty at this 
time when difficulties are so numerous to interfere forc- 
ibly in the internal affairs of countries which we have 
not conquered in war. But we must never cease to pro- 
claim in fearless tones the great principles of freedom and 
the rights of man which are the joint inheritance of the 
English-speaking world...”.! It is characteristic that he 
limits himself to “proclaiming in fearless tones”. 
Churchill’s declaratory parting words to political pos- 
terity have certainly not been forgotten. It is hardly pos- 
sible to assess more adequately the nature of the political 
terminology of force and moralizing maxims of the leaders 
of many Western states, primarily the USA and Great Brita- 
in, and the speeches and behaviour of official delegations 
from these countries at various international meetings. 
Churchill certainly never stopped considering himself 
the representative of the British Empire. His “imperial” 
thinking can be seen in literally everything, even in his 
displeasure at the impossibility to apply the laws of this 
Empire to other countries, particularly to the Soviet 
Union. When Churchill was talking about “some power- 
ful countries”, ‘control upon the common people”, 
the absence of “democracy” or about countries “which 
we have not conquered in war”, it was no secret to any- 


1 Winston S. Churchill, Op. cit., p. 7288 
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one that his totally transparent hints were aimed at the 
socialist countries, particularly the Soviet Union. 

Bourgeois political consciousness is so engrossed in it- 
self that it ignores other types of consciousness, or at 
least it does not recognize their rightfulness, But it is 
completely incapable of critical self-analysis and never 
poses questions about the conditions and bases of its 
own authenticity. This authenticity is, as it were, as- 
sumed by the very fact that it functions, Churchill, the- 
refore, never considered the problem of the validity, ade- 
quacy or rightfulness of his own political views. For 
him political reality was not the criterion of rightness. 
His criteria were his own attitudes which were shared by 
his class. He did not recognize political self-control by 
the people who had taken power into their own hands 
and he tried to establish the control of the capitalist 
class over the whole world. He did not even stop at call- 
ing the Soviet Union, which had made the decisive 
contribution to the defeat of fascism and the victory in 
the Second World War, a country which “we have not 
conquered”, This was, perhaps, a consummate example 
of his cynicism, Lack of principle seemed to him to be 
the highest form of state wisdom. He believed that one 
could approach an aim merely by manoeuvring. And 
although Churchill spoke of ‘‘non-interference”, even 
here he was deviating from truth. He was preparing his 
listeners psychologically for thinking about a new world 
war, assuming that tension, anxiety and fear would make 
them accept the idea of self-sacrifice. Churchill solemnly 
presented a stunning invention to his audience: the 
Soviet Union was preparing for a new world war, He 
exclaimed pathetically: ‘(Nobody knows what Soviet 
Russia and its Communist international organization in- 
tends to do in the immediate future, or what are the 
limits, if any,to their expansive and proselytising ten- 
dencies,”! 

In the political history of the capitalist states the 


1 winston S. Churchill, Op. cit., p. 7290. 
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myth about a “Soviet threat’ has often served as the 
standing argument for arousing a militaristic psychosis 
and for frankly aggressive actions. Typically the political 
consciousness of a bourgeois leader functions in a way 
determined by the fact that, because of his inherently 
narrow class empirical attitude, neither a real universal 
equality of political rights, nor popular free will, nor any 
non-capitalist path of development appears to him to be 
acceptable or even conceivable, 

Extrapolating his own system of standards and values 
and, at the same time, imposing them on others, de- 
manding their unconditional acceptance, the bourgeois 
political consciousness is not at all disturbed by the fact 
that these standards may radically contradict the vital in- 
terests of millions of people. Marx and Engels noted this 
tendency of bourgeois consciousness to absolutize its 
own vision (“absolute thought”), They wrote ironically: 
“Just as Absolute Thought considers itself the whole of 
reality, so does Critical Criticism. That is why it sees no 
content outside itself ...it makes the object ... is in its own 
eyes the Absolute Subject. The Absolute Subject requires 
a cult. A real cult requires other believing individuals.” 

In this case the bourgeois egotistical subjective class 
interest is the only measure of the correctness or incor- 
rectness of political opinions or actions. It is no accident 
that political thought of the bourgeoisie is most strongly 
spurred to action when the bourgeoisie thinks that his- 
torical events are beginning to shatter capitalism and a 
real or an imaginary immediate threat hangs over the 
global system of the bourgeoisie’s supremacy. However, 
the bourgeois considers it completely legitimate and 
normal that a political and socio-economic situation 
which has become a historical anachronism and which is 
essentially paradoxical should exist where the ruling 
capitalist class by its actions daily personifies the real 
threat to the vital interests of the working masses and to 
their freedom and their moral and material well-being. 


: Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, ‘‘The Holy Family”, pp. 159, 
44, 
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In view of the fact that the bourgeois political system 
is seen as the ideal, everything which does not fit into 
the Procrustean bed of the bourgeois political vision is 
unconditionally pronounced incompatible with democ- 
racy, freedom and peace. Assessing the socialist revolu- 
tions which had taken place in the countries of Eastern 
Europe as a result of the mass anti-fascist liberation 
movements, Churchill lamented: ‘‘...this is certainly not 
the Liberated Europe we fought to build up. Nor is it 
one which contains the essentials of permanent peace.” 

The elite bourgeois consciousness is thoroughly poli- 
ticized. But for the very reason that it is politically limi- 
ted, it constantly suffers insurmountable difficulties in 
assessing the phenomena and events of the historical pro- 
cess realistically. It recognizes the prerogative of the ru- 
ling elite alone to have an effectively functioning full- 
blooded political party. Other parties can be formed 
and can exist only to the extent that they present no 
political danger to the ruling class. 

Western political scientists and politicians interpret 
the concept of a political party ina way that Soviet people 
find unusual. They connect party membership either with 
the voters who vote for the candidates of a particular 
party, or with the representatives of those parties who 
have carried the election or who are in official or unoffi- 
cial opposition to the government. There are deviations 
from this schema in various capitalist countries”; party 
membership appears as a chance, temporary or formal sign 
usually hushed up until the next elections, or bourgeois 
political parties stand off from the people and oppose to 
them elite groups struggling to retain power or attain it. 


1 Winston S. Churchill, His Complete Speeches, p. 7291. 

In France, for example, over 60 political parties are officially 
registered and about the same number of political movements, 
each of which can formally claim that it “represents the masses”, 
expresses “‘the genuine interests of France’’ and has a claim to 
rule the country (Annuaires Chateaudun. Partis Politiques et 
Mouvements, S.E.D E.1PES., Paris, 1977). 
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This is, in fact, bourgeois political reality. It is thus 
not surprising that it is reflected in this form in bour- 
geois political consciousness. But the fact is that bourgeois 
political reality is not the only reality. It is merely part 
of a general reality. By hypertrophying this part, unjust- 
ifiably universalizing it and mistakenly turning it into 
the whole, bourgeois political consciousness turns out to 
be incapable of recognizing the legitimate existence of 
other types of political reality, nor can it recognize the 
reality of contradictions between them or the internal 
dynamism of these contradictions. It cannot or does 
not wish to comprehend that political parties of a 
different, new type exist on a completely legitimate and 
natural basis—Marixist-Leninist parties which are organi- 
cally, stably and forever linked with the working masses, 
expressing their fundamental interests. 

Here completely new political dimensions come into 
force. Marxist-Leninist communist and workers’ parties 
base their activity on an understanding of the objective 
laws of the historical movement. The scientific ground- 
ing of the aims of the movement, the highly humanitar- 
ian nature of the social and political ideals and of the 
means of attaining them which determine the nature of 
the links with the masses and make it possible for a 
political party to appear as the conscious vanguard, all 
play an important role here, Thus, problems like the 
quantitative and qualitative composition of the party, 
the cohesion and unity of its ranks, a systematic increase 
in the effectiveness of party activity become very im- 
Portant. 

For the elite bourgeois consciousness the forced 
“ink”? with the masses usually ends with the completion 
of the election campaign. It thinks in quantitative cate- 
gories: the number of voters, the amount of money 
invested in the campaign, the number of speeches made 
to the electors and so on. All this must lead the masses 
of electors to support the political party during the elec- 
tion campaign. Any other way is “paradoxical” or 
inexplicable. In this connection, Churchill’s position is 
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characteristic. He expresses extreme bewilderment that: 
“The Communist parties, which were very small in all 
these Eastern States of Europe, have been raised 
to preeminence and power far beyond their num- 
bers....”72 

His bewilderment is easily explained. In this case it is 
not only the class awareness of the coming “danger of 
communism”, The bourgeois political leader sees politic- 
al campaigns as a game for power, a game for political 
supremacy, the attainment and realization of which is 
essentially the end in itself of the political struggle. At 
the same time, and fully within the traditions of bour- 
geois “democracy”, it is widely admitted that the 
struggle itself, like the activity in the field of political 
relations as a whole, is the ‘‘natural” attribute of the 
bourgeois elite, its political lot, so to speak. The people, 
i.e. the voters, are outside the daily activity of bourgeois 
political parties and are seen merely as the spring 
which must be used during electoral campaigns. 
Thus the activity of these parties is not in any way 
related to the interests of the working masses and the 
people. 

The criterion of the success of a bourgeois political 
party is victory at the elections and not the stimulation 
of the political activity of the workers, the rallying of 
the social energy of the masses to achieve their aims and 
tasks or at least putting the election platform into effect. 
And victory at the elections does not signify the begin- 
ning of a further consolidation of its links with the peo- 
ple, but the end of its addresses to the people and even 
the end of its flirtation with the people. Henceforth the 
ruling elite formulates the tasks and the ‘‘national aims”’ 
without any mention of the interests of the working 
masses. It is done exclusively for the elite and in the 
name of the elite. In other words, it is only during elec- 


1 Winston S. Churchill, His Complete Speeches, p. 7290. 
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tion campaigns that the party feels the need for support 
from the mass of voters. Thus the bourgeois political 
leader finds it inexplicable that a party’s influence with 
the masses should become wider and deeper and no 
immediate direct political advantages result from this, 
And, on the contrary, he is perplexed when the masses 
support the party and there is no need to fool them first 
by demagogic speeches and by purposive propaganda 
ballyhoo. 

The interests of the working people are also ignored 
in that case when the bourgeois elite changes from meth- 
ods of persuasion to methods of intimidation to impose 
its perception of foreign policy relations on the masses. 
The imperialist ‘from a position of strength” policy is 
moved to the fore. This is essentially the transfer of the 
internal relations of class supremacy and subordination 
which is characteristic of capitalist countries to interna- 
tional and inter-state relations. Churchill was outright in 
announcing that “the old doctrine of a balance of power 
is unsound. We cannot afford, if we can help it, to work 
on narrow margins, offering temptations to a trial of 
strength.””! 

Churchill insisted on the overwhelming military 
superiority of the capitalist countries over the socialist, 
He was pressing, giving no time for thought and putting 
forth one false alternative after another, richly spicing 
them with demagogic phraseology: “But what we have 
to consider here to-day while time remains, is the perma- 
nent prevention of war and the establishment of condi- 
tions of freedom and democracy as rapidly as possible 
in all countries.”* In Churchill’s language this meant 
that the restoration of capitalism should be undertaken 
immediately in the socialist countries, that political 
power should be removed from the workers and the 
Power of the bourgeoisie should be restored, with all the 
consequences which would follow. 


! Ibid., p. 7292. 
2 Ibid. 
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Churchill placed great hopes in the United Nations 
Organization which he saw as a functional appendage of 
imperialist foreign policy operations. He called for the 
immediate creation of an “international armed force” 
under the aegis of the UN. His reasoning was simple: us- 
ing the temporary US monopoly of the atomic bomb, to 
turn the UN into an instrument for realizing the global 
strategy of imperialism in a legal, “justified” way, to use 
the international organization as a mask for unleashing 
an arms race and for direct aggression against the Soviet 
Union and other socialist states. 

Churchill’s system of constructing inferences is note- 
worthy. In essence he proposed creating, within the 
framework of the UN, an aggressive military bloc of im- 
perialist states—the USA, Britain and Canada. He regarded 
it as inconceivable for the international organization to 
serve international aims. It should serve the aggressive 
aims of international imperialism. Naturally the follow- 
ing question arose: if an international armed force was 
to be created, then it must possess the capability to sup- 
press aggression no matter where it originated, What 
would happen in this case to the atomic secret? Chur- 
chill was unambiguous in his reply to this question: ‘‘It 
would nevertheless be wrong and imprudent to entrust 
the secret knowledge or experience of the atomic bomb, 
which the United States, Great Britain, and Canada now 
share, to the world organization..,. It would be criminal 
madness to cast it adrift in this still agitated and ununited 
world..., We should stili possess so formidable a supe- 
riority.”} 

Atomic blackmail was taken by Churchill to the al- 
most imperceptible border between cold war and hot 
war. It was as if he had forgotten that war could be 
averted precisely in times of peace. He saw peace merely 
as a preparation for a new war. The Fulton manifesto of 
the main imperialist powers relied on legalizing an anti- 
communist aggressive military bloc. The phrases which 


1 Winston S. Churchill, Op. cit., pp. 7287-7288. 
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were used about “‘peace”, “democracy”, “freedom”, 
“equality” and so on, sounded like model samples of 
bourgeois political demagogy and cynicism, Churchill 
said: ‘‘There is however an important question we must 
ask ourselves, Would a special relationship between the 
United States and the British Commonwealth be incon- 
sistent with our over-riding loyalties to the World Organ- 
isation?”! 

As we see, Churchill was not afraid of putting this 
question bluntly. He knew full well that he was taking 
an unjustifiable risk, since it was clear to any sane per- 
son that an attempt to create within an international 
organization an aggressive military bloc of two or three 
powers which would oppose it and dominate it, would 
mean a mockery of the international character of that 
organization, Blinded by its global aspirations, the bour- 
geois political consciousness Fecognizes only force and 
wants everyone to recognize it.2 Churchill replied to his 
own question: “I reply that, on the contrary, it is pro- 
bably the only means by which that organisation will 
achieve its full stature and strength.” 

Jumping ahead a little, let us note that Churchill’s 
plan failed. The main reason was the signal achievements 
of the Soviet Union in many fields—socio-economic, 
political, scientific, diplomatic, military-technological. 
Anglo-American imperialism did not reject the idea of 
creating an aggressive military bloc, but it was forced to 
carry out this idea beyond the framework of the interna- 
tional organization. The growing isolation of Anglo- 
American imperialism could be later seen in the disagree- 
ments of the partners in the aggressive military blocs 
and in the indisputable fact that by the beginning of the 
eighties the only force on which America could rely un- 
! Ibid, p. 7289. 

2 In this connection Churchill’s views about the “insufficiently 
Strong” capitalist countries are interesting. He said, for example, 
about France as if he was talking about a British Dominion: 


“All my public life 1 have worked for a strong France (ibid., 
p. 7291). 


3 Ibid., p. 7289. 
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reservedly in its aggressive course was its own army and 
navy, its own military-industrial complex, its own arms, 
its own “rapid reaction force’’, etc. 

The credo expressed by Churchill in this speech con- 
sisted in a call to unleash the aggressive anti-communist 
military forces. The Fulton programme stressed: ‘‘Fra- 
ternal association requires not only the growing friend- 
ship and mutual understanding between our two vast 
and kindred systems of society, but the continuance of 
the intimate relationship between our military advisers, 
leading to common study of potential dangers, the simi- 
larity of weapons and manuals of instructions, and to 
the interchange of officers and cadets at technical co- 
lleges. It should carry with it the continuance of the 
present facilities for mutual security by the joint use of 
all Naval and Air Force bases in the possession of either 
country all over the world. This would perhaps double 
the mobility of the American Navy and Air Force.”! 

The most reactionary forces of international imperial- 
ism were clearly formulating a policy “from positions of 
strength”. Their political and military strategy was to or- 
ganize a new campaign against the Soviet Union, the 
international communist movement and the national 
liberation struggle of the peoples of the colonial coun- 
tries, The Fulton cold war manifesto announced: 

“If the population of English-speaking Common- 
wealths be added to that of the United States with all 
that such co-operation implies in the air, on the sea, all 
over the globe and in science and in industry, and in 
moral force, there will be no quivering, precarious ba- 
lance of power to offer its temptation to ambition or 
adventure. On the contrary, there will be an overwhel- 
ming assurance of security. If we ... walk forward in 
sedate and sober strength ... if all British moral and 
material forces and convictions are joined with your 
own in fraternal association, the high-roads of the future 
will be clear, not only for us but for all, not only for our 


1 Winston §. Churchill, Op. cit., p. 7289. 
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time, but for a century to come,”! 

Worrying about his own “sedate strength”, Churchill, 
without a moment’s hesitation, denied the right to such 
strength to the socialist countries. By the “high-roads of 
the future” he certainly meant the military destruction 
of the Soviet Union. In order to leave no doubt, he slan- 
dered the communist parties, maintaining that they rep- 
resented ‘‘a danger to Christian civilizations”. All this 
signified the beginning of the full-scale cold war in the 
capitalist world which led to the creation of a number of 
reactionary anticommunist doctrines and aggressive 
blocs. 

The kinship between the Fulton programme and the 
programme of the German Nazis is beyond doubt. The 
Anglo-Saxon “‘positions of strength” were constructed 
on the same anti-scientific, misanthropic postulates as 
the Aryan theory of race. Racist principles are equally 
harmful to humanism, no matter from what ethnic posi- 
tion they are preached. The use of these principles for 
political purposes redoubles their reactionary nature, 
The same crazy ideas of gaining world supremacy, the 
same policy of knocking together aggressive military 
blocs and alliances and “axes”. 

In its time the German fascist totalitarian state had 
appeared as the offspring of anti-communism. The ideol- 
ogy of fascism, being one of the extreme forms of the 
reactionary bourgeois political consciousness, intensively 
played up prejudice and myth as the irrational elements 
of consciousness, cultivating feelings of fear and hatred 
of communism, When fear and hatred are widespread in 
society, they deform the relationships within society, 
making its members politically disorganized. Negative 
stereotypes are formed in the consciousness and in the 
Psyche, The masses become ideologically demoralized 
and pliable to the manipulative activities of the pragmat- 
ic ally-minded bourgeois political scientists and politici- 
ans. It is worth repeating that the class interests of the 


| Ibid, p. 7293. 
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powerful monopoly bourgeoisie in defending the capi- 
talist system, their colonial empires, and their class 
hatred for communism and the national liberation 
movement were at the basis of the programme anno- 
unced by Churchill at Fulton. 

The Soviet Union remained unchangingly loyal to its 
Allied duty and adhered rigidly to the agreed policy 
which had been worked out by the Allied states during 
the war. Having won the war, a no less complex task had 
to be resolved: to win a stable peace, The whole of the 
post-war history bears witness to the fact that the fo- 
reign policy of the Soviet Union was undeviatingly di- 
rected towards consolidating international peace. But 
the aspirations of the ruling circles of the USA and 
Great Britain, who appeared in the role of instigators of 
a new world war, were directly opposed to this policy. 

Exactly a year after the Fulton programme had been 
announced, in March 1947, one of its main inspirers, 
President Harry Truman, appeared in Congress with a 
concrete plan to put the cold war programme into 
action, This plan is known as the Truman Doctrine, It 
contains all the main components of America’s preten- 
sions to world supremacy, The American president 
announced with élan: “The free peoples of the world 
look to us for support in maintaining their freedoms. If 
we falter in our leadership, we may endanger the peace 
of the world.”! 

Officially the speech was about financial and eco- 
nomic aid to Greece and Turkey which had previously re- 
ceived aid from Great Britain. The latter was repudiating 
its obligations because of its difficult domestic financial 
and economic situation. The United States had a plaus- 
ible excuse for pushing its weaker partner aside: a new 
“boss” would replace the old. Truraan emphasized: ‘We 
are the only country able to provide that help.”2 


1 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, Vol. 6, 1946-1948, Kees- 
ing’s Publications Limited, London, 1948, p. 8492. 


2 Ibid., p. 8491. 
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In fact the Truman Doctrine was an essentially politi- 
cal programme of action directed at suppressing the 
communist, workers’ and other national liberation and 
democratic movements, and at the unrestrained widen- 
ing of USA expansion. It was the first great change in 
American foreign policy in the post-war years, which 
was expressed in open military interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of other nations. The struggle against an 
imaginary threat from “‘totalitarian regimes’? was the 
main pretext. 

Of course no one threatened either Greece or Turkey. 
Not without the influence of English “aid”, the decrepit 
political regimes of those countries were being under- 
mined internally by crises. These countries faced a 
choice of a complex but hopeful path of liberating 
themselves from the influence of external reactionary 
forces, of taking the road of independent and free 
development. American imperialism in no way wished 
to reconcile itself to this turn of events and to consider 
the free will of the people. The independent development 
of states was slanderously depicted as the result of the 
external “coercion and intimidation” from the “tota- 
litarian regimes”. It was clear that the fabrications about 
the external threat and aggression and “intimidation” 
were to be used for the real intimidation of nations, for 
bringing about real aggression and for exporting counter- 
revolution. Truman threatened: ‘‘We shall not realize our 
objectives, however, unless we are willing to help free 
peoples to maintain their institutions and national 
integrity against aggressive movements that seek to im- 
pose upon them totalitarian regimes.”! 

This should be understood thus: it was necessary at 
all costs, even by using military force if need be, to 
prevent the liberation of Greece and Turkey, to suppress 
the will of the working people in these countries in 
their struggle against the capitalist system, to “save” 
them from communist influence, 


1 roid. 
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Hypocritically warning against ‘‘infiltration”, “aggres- 
sion’, and “intimidation”, the American president or- 
dered ‘“‘the despatch of American military personnel” to 
Greece and Turkey. A mighty force of US warships (an 
aircraft carrier, two cruisers, six destroyers) arrived in 
the ports of the two countries. All this was very like 
international brigandage. Bourgeois political leaders 
never tire to insist that the spirit and the letter of the 
United Nations Charter and international agreements 
should be followed. However, when the objective deve- 
lopment of events comes into contradiction with their 
imperialist class interests, any obligations, including 
those which have been solemnly sealed by the signatures 
of government leaders, and any international organi- 
zations, no matter what their function and their charters, 
lose any kind of significance and meaning. They are 
either ignored, or a review is demanded,! 

Since American imperialism failed to use the UN for 
its aggressive aims, President Truman simply ignored 
this organization, saying: “‘But the situation is an urgent 
one requiring immediate action, and the U. N. and its 
related organizations are not in a position to extend help 
of the kind that is required.”2_ The United States took 
upon itself the role of the chief gendarme of interna- 
tional reaction. 

There is some interest in following the evolution of 
globalism characteristic of this type of thinking and ex- 
pressed in the extention of the concept of “national 
interest”’ as it is formulated by the official politics. In his 
time, President James Monroe had announced that Ame- 
rica’s national interest involved the whole of the Western 
hemisphere (the Monroe Doctrine, 1823). Later, before 


1See, for example, Churchill's statement: “The Agreement 
which was made at Yalta, to which I was a party, was extremely 
favourable to Soviet Russia’? (Winston S. Churchill. His Com- 
plete Speeches, p. 7292). See also: the SALT-2 treaty which 
was signed by President Carter and immediately frozen by the 
American administration under the false pretext that it gave 
the Soviet Union unilateral advantage. 

2 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, p. 8491. 
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the Second World War, this area included the whole of 
the eastern Atlantic seaboard as well. President Truman 
moved the borders of ‘“‘national interest”’ still further, in- 
cluding the Mediterranean and the Middle East, and the 
Carter Administration added the whole of Europe, the 
Scandinavian countries, Africa, the Near East and 
Southeast Asia. Such is the geopolitical aspect of the 
imperial thinking of the bourgeoisie. 

The blind adherence to some idea, particularly a nega- 
tive idea, usually leads to the loss of a sense of reality. 
Ridden by hatred for communism, the ideologists and 
politicians of imperialism could not earlier and cannot 
today (nor do they wish to) understand the laws of his- 
torical development. Stubbornly and furiously they 
struggle in the name of something that is becoming a 
thing of the past, against what belongs to the future. 
And the eternal stumbling block is the fact that they 
have no positive ideal, no constructive programme of 
action or real alternative to communism. Typical of tho- 
se timesare the words of Churchill he said to his doctor 
Charles Moran in 1947: “If you think [ have an alter- 
native scheme of life, I have none.”! The present leaders 
of capitalism, many of whom have views similar to 
Churchill’s, can hardly offer more as regards positive 
alternatives to communism. 

On an ideological level, a cold war policy required a 
corresponding theory and moral justification, The task 
arose of realizing a purposive and straightforward anti- 
communist ideological process, of forming a mass anti- 
Soviet political consciousness, This task was directly 
connected with a “refutation” of Marxist-Leninist ide- 
ology, with slander of the achievements of real socialism 
and the political aims of Communists. It was extremely 
difficult and, in the vast majority of cases, simply impos- 
sible to give the anti-communist campaign theoretical 
backing, to provide it with scientific proof and arguments, 


1 Lord Moran, Winston Churchill, The Struggle for Survival 
1940-1965, p. 327. 
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with positive ideals for conscious mass political activity. 
Neither earlier nor today have bourgeois politicians and 
ideologists been able to offer a grounded, rational, con- 
structive, really scientific or practical alternative support- 
ed by the popular masses and able to vie with the 
Marxist-Leninist scientific ideology, the dialectical mate- 
rialist world view and the socialist way of life. To “justi- 
fy’? the cold war policy and to form an irrational mass 
consciousness and behaviour they have resorted to the 
manipulation of feelings and emotions, to prejudices, 
moods and volitional impulses, and so on. In other 
words they have launched psychological warfare. 


2 PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE IN THE 
SERVICE 

OF IMPERIALIST STATE 

POLICY 


An important task of psychological warfare is to san- 
ctify ideologically the cold war policy, servicing it with 
the help of a wide spectrum of information and propa- 
ganda means, After the Fulton speech careful work be- 
gan on the conception of psychological warfare which 
affected the formation of modern bourgeois political 
consciousness considerably. It should be noted that the 
establishment and functioning of this consciousness va- 
ries slightly from one capitalist country to another. But 
the outstanding general features which are characteris- 
tic of this consciousness allow one to examine it as the 
dominant component of the bourgeois ideological pro- 
cess. 

Let us briefly trace the formation of the state institu- 
tions of psychological warfare, using the example of the 
USA and Britain. The mature forms in which psycholo- 
gical warfare is conducted against real socialism in pres- 
ent-day circumstances make it possible to give a histor- 
ical analysis, distinguishing those moments which played 
a particularly important role, Thus, when one frees 
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history from chronological chance in an effort to trace 
the pure line of logical development, one has, nonethe- 
less, to touch upon those fields which affected the ela- 
boration of the conception of psychological warfare. 

The armed forces had to be the main mechanism for 
bringing about the ideas of the Fulton programme. Bour- 
geois military science, in particular a branch like military 
psychology, had to serve as_ the theoretical communica- 
tion link with the army. In a series of military dictiona- 
ries published in the USA, in 1948, a number of defini- 
tions of psychological warfare appeared which, in spite 
of some modifications, then comprised the organic ele- 
ments of the whole conception. These definitions 
explained psychological warfare as “the employment of 
any non-lethal means designed to affect the morale and 
behaviour of any group”.! 

In the next few years the ideologists of the military- 
industrial complex of the USA, using the services not 
only of military theorists, but also of sociologists, 
jurists, philosophers, psychologists, logicians and so on, 
gave a number of definitions of psychological warfare 
which had been agreed between representatives of the 
various branches of the forces, An analysis of these de- 
finitions testifies to the intensification and concentra- 
tion of the combined efforts of the military-industrial 
complex and the US government to escalate the cold war 
against the Soviet Union. Moreover, this analysis shows 
how carefully and purposively the bourgeois anti-com- 
munist political consciousness was being formed and 
propagated. Of the many metamorphoses which the defi- 
nition of psychological warfare underwent, at least one 
is very important. 

In the official Dictionary of Army Terms of the US 
Army, dated 1950, there is the following definition: 
“Psychological warfare—the planned use by a nation in 


1 William E. Daugherty, Morris Janowitz, A Psychological War- 
fare Casebook (further referred to as PWC), The Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, 1964, p. 13. 
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time of war or declared emergency of propaganda mea- 
sures designed to influence the opinion, emotions, 
attitudes and behaviour of enemy, neutral, or friendly 
foreign groups in such a way as to support the accomplish- 
ment of its national policies and aims.”! As the American 
military adviser and analyst, William Daugherty, notes, 
within less than three years a revised edition of the 
dictionary appeared in which the words “in time of war 
or declared emergency” had been left out of the defini- 
tion, “group of nations” had been added to the word 
“nation”? and the new term “informational” had been 
added, The new definition reads as follows: “Psycholo- 
gical warfare—the planned use, by a nation or group of 
nations, of propaganda and related informational mea- 
sures directed toward enemy, neutral or friendly groups, 
to influence opinions, emotions, attitudes and behavior 
in such a manner as to support the policies and aims of 
the using nation or group of nations.”2 

The latter definiton was formulated under the influ- 
ence and with the agreement of the newly created sec- 
tion of the United States State Department, the Interna- 
tional Information Administration. At the same time, 
the William Jackson Special Committee was carefully 
checking and analyzing US foreign information pro- 
grammes. The change in the definition of psychological 
warfare by no means implied a speculative game of de- 
finitions. It reflected real political and organizational 
processes. Its aim was to work out conceptual instru- 
ments which could provide more effective means for 
creating a corresponding ideological atmosphere and for 
influencing the formation of mass political conscious- 
ness, 

Moreover, even a cursory formal logical analysis 
shows that broadening the concept of psychological 
warfare assumes considerable changes in its content. 
From that time onwards it included the following ele- 


1 pwe, p. 13. 
2 Ibid. 
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ments, 

Firstly, there was a broader interpretation of the activ- 
ity itself which was not to be limited only to ideologi- 
cal, and in particular, political propaganda, but which 
was to embrace all possible means of information and 
communication, thus broadening the sphere of political 
relations and the world of political reality. In particular 
it became clear that psychological warfare was not to be 
limited to the military sphere, but was to extend its 
influence to all fields of human endeavour. 

Secondly, a very simple definition was given to the 
conditions in which the activity could be undertaken— 
times of peace. In other words, the removal of such 
limiting features from the definition as “in time of war 
or declared emergency” removed any barriers, erased the 
difference between the content of propaganda in times 
of war and in times of peace. This opened the way for 
any kind of propaganda. 

Thirdly, “group of nations” clearly meant a coalition 
and this was certainly understood to be NATO bloc of 
countries and their joint efforts in the struggle against 
the Soviet Union. This operation also testified to the 
gradual institutionalization of the conduct of psycholo- 
gical warfare and its transformation into a very impor- 
tant organic part of the American political establishment 
and its foreign policy. The organizational and ideologi- 
cal measures which were undertaken at that time provide 
further evidence for this assertion. 

On 8 October 1952 Dwight Eisenhower made a speech 
in San Francisco during his election campaign which 
is still considered a “key” speech today. He set out the 
views of the future US government about psychologi- 
cal warfare rather clearly: ‘‘We must adapt our foreign 
Policy to a ‘cold war’ strategy.... In spirit and resolve we 
should see in this ‘cold war’ a chance to gain a victory 
without casualties..,.”! 

The pragmatic, gallant general en route to a responsi- 


1 The New York Times, 9 October 1952, p. 24. 











ble political post did not ponder over his words. He 
glibly read the text of the pre-election speech which had 
been prepared for him: 

“Many people think ‘psychological warfare’ means 
just the use of propaganda like the controversial ‘Voice 
of America’! Certainly the use of propaganda, of the 
written and spoken word, of every means known to 
transmit ideas, is an essential part of winning other 
people over to, your side. 

“But propaganda is not the most important part in 
this struggle... There are many peaceful tools that must 
be used in the waging of this fight. Diplomacy, the 
spreading of ideas through every medium of com- 
munication, mutual economic assistance, trade and bar- 
ter, friendly contacts through travel and correspondence 
and sports—these represent some of the political means 
to support essential programs for mutual military assis- 
tance and collective security.”’2 

Eisenhower expressed himself simplistically and 
sincerely, During his presidency psychological warfare 
entered the political practice of the US government in a 
stable way and on fully “legitimate” grounds. Any form 
of intercourse—sport, trade, chance meetings with for- 
eigners and so on—from now on acquired a political 
colouring. It entered the world of political reality and 
should be used as an active political instrument in the 
struggle against communism. The anti-communist and 
anti-Soviet content of the election platform of the Re- 
publican Party which came to power and of the actual 
policies of the Eisenhower government was not camouf- 
laged in any way. Cold war policies put down deep 
roots in literally every sphere of the political and social 
life of the country. It was at this time, i. e. only a few 
years after the Soviet Union had made the decisive cont- 
ribution to the defeat of Hitlerite fascism and, at the 


1 Began its anti-Soviet malicious broadcasting on 17 February 
1947. 
2 The New York Times, 9 October 1952, p. 24. 
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cost of enormous sacrifices, had liberated the nations of 
Europe from enslavement, that the Republican Party, 
with utterly cynical and disgraceful self-satisfaction, 
demanded the “peaceful liberation of the nations ens- 
laved by Soviet communism’. 

After his election, when he had the necessary authori- 
ty, Eisenhower was quick to create in February 1953 a 
special post of presidential adviser on psychological war- 
fare. He introduced a plan of reorganization which was 
passed by the 83rd session of Congress. Under this plan 
the United States Information Agency (USIA) was 
formed. Psychological factors now began to be seen asa 
vitally important, organic part of any activity. 

This basically is how the state mechanism for psycho- 
logical warfare was set up. Apart from the extension and 
complication of some of its functions, a change in name 
and so on, it fully retained its basic structure, political 
content and increasing activity. This mechanism has 
become so deeply, firmly and organically entrenched in 
the state and political system that it just cannot be idle. 
Huge efforts are required (moral, political and organiza- 
tional) to cure the US state and political system from 
the deeply corroding psychological poison. 

The structural elements of the state mechanism which 
were directly placed at the basis of psychological war- 
fare in Great Britain (the English government pre- 
ferred a different term—“political warfare”) were the 
Political Warfare Executive, a secret organization created 
for the purpose of propaganda in hostile countries, the 
MiniStry of Information, which was mainly concerned 
with the home population and with allies and neutral 
countries, and the British Broadcasting Corporation 
(BBC), which was directed by the two formed organiza- 
tions and which broadcast to the whole world. It is typi- 
cal that the concept “‘political warfare” underwent the 
same changes as its American version, although in a more 
mellow form. The term was not ‘‘demobbed” after the 
war, more than that, under government influence 
it took on new mobilizing functions in line with 
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conditions of peace. 

Director General of the Political Warfare Executive 
R.H.B. Lockhart had, during the Second World War, 
been in charge of the entire information and propaganda 
effort of the government. In an article “Political Warfa- 
re’, published in 1950, he announced with the uncon- 
vincing respectability characteristic of traditional English 
diplomacy that political warfare should be understood 
as “the application of propaganda to the needs of total 
warfare”’ and that ‘‘its main purpose is to soften the way 
and render easier the task of the armed forces”.! Thus 
he implies that political warfare should be used exclu- 
sively in times of war and only for military purposes, 

Lockhart was cunning, He knew very well that dur- 
ing the war, and particularly in the first post-war years 
the English information and propaganda service and the 
inspirer of the cold war, Churchill himself, had expend- 
ed great efforts to weaken the Soviet Union, their ally 
in the common struggle. The British government an- 
nounced officially that: ‘Political warfare may be de- 
fined as a form of conflict between states in which each 
protagonist seeks to impose its will on its opponents by 
methods other than the use of armed force. For practical 
purposes, the principal weapon of political warfare may 
be described as the combined operation of diplomacy 
and propaganda.”’2 

In the British Isles the same picture was observed as 
in the USA. No sooner had the victory salvoes died 
down when the Soviet Union’s former allies in the anti- 
Hitler coalition, the United States of America and Great 
Britain, united in a hopeless anti-Soviet cause and began 
a new form of war—cold war. The battlefield shifted to 
the ideological sphere. The main stake was placed on 
psychological (political) warfare. Clothed in old propagan- 
da armour borrowed from the arsenal used against fas- 
cism, or directly from the Nazi propaganda, and moder- 


1 pwc, p. 16. 
2 Ibid. 
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nized somewhat, they launched their crusade against the 
socialist state, the USSR. 

It is true, one should note, that the process of recon- 
structing the content of the information and propagan- 
da activity, of moving it onto a ‘‘peace track”, did not 
require any radical changes. The psychological warfare 
which the USA and Great Britain conducted against Nazi 
Germany was never loaded with a profound ideological 
content. There was no real ideological struggle between 
the warring sides and the leaders of the USA and 
Great Britain were by no means all, or always, anti-fas- 
cist. This assertion may seem excessively strong, but it is 
true. 

For the USA, Great Britatin and Germany, the 
Second World War was a military conflict between great 
capitalist powers with kindred ideological positions to 
resolve intra-imperialist contradictions. It is no accident 
that during the whole wartime period Churchill reacted 
to propaganda against Hitlerite fascism with an impassiv- 
ity which was unusual for him. Apparently he was tak- 
ing care that it should not go beyond the ordinary critic- 
ism of a military opponent or touch the foundations of 
ideology and become a conscious anti-fascist ideological 
struggle. Lockhart’s evidence is interesting: “Much of 
our teething trouble would have been modified, if only 
the Prime Minister [Churchill] had been interested in 
political warfare. Unfortunately for us, this great man, 
himself our greatest war propagandist, attached at best 
a secondary importance to all forms of propaganda [aga- 
mst fascism].’’! 

We leave aside here the problem, important in itself, 
of the specific features of political organization in vario- 
us capitalist states. Different interpretations of these 
features often provoke inter-state conflict and conflict in 
the sphere of economics and politics. Moreover, ther are 
considerable differences in the prevalent forms of social 
consciousness, in the field of morals and law, philosophy, 
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religion and political thought. To ignore these and other 
differences would mean distorting the modern moral 
and intellectual atmosphere in capitalist reality which 
has many variations. At the same time these forms of 
social consciousness are integral means of expressing 
bourgeois ideology, a means of existence of this ideo- 
logy. They are determined and ‘‘consecrated” in the 
final analysis by the dominance of capitalist private pro- 
perty and they are united by common objective socio- 
economic and political needs. 

Thus the problem is not to identify the ideology of 
Nazism with, say, the ideology of American neoconserva- 
tism or British Conservatism, This would, of course, be 
incorrect, Over-simplification, like deliberate complica- 
tion, leads to mistakes, However, one should be able, 
behind che various manifestations of the pluralist bour- 
geois ideology—moderate, liberal, conservative or ex- 
treme reactionary—to see bourgeois ideology as such 
which in principle allows for the appearance (also in 
various forms) of neofascism, racism, genocide, apar- 
theid and other forms of misanthropic ideology and 
practices, This ability is not always and not fully trans- 
formed into reality, but it is always real. It is paradox- 
ical that “ideological pluralism’, ‘mobility’, “openness”, 
etc., are proclaimed by bourgeois ideologists as some- 
thing of which the bourgeois political system can be 
proud, These are the features which characterize modern 
bourgeois political consciousness to a significant ex- 
tent. 

The Marxist-Leninist communist ideology was the 
only ideology which was counterposed as a real and 
absolute antipode to the bourgeois ideology expressed in 
the form of the ‘‘national socialist” ideology of fascism 
during the Second World War. It served as the standard 
for the Soviet people and for all genuinely anti-fascist 
forces in their struggle. Under the leadership of the 
Communist Party, the Soviet people waged a just war 
against a military enemy which was also a political and 
ideological enemy. In this respect the victory over fas- 
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cism in the Second World War meant the victory of 
the Marxist-Leninist ideology over the fascist ideology, 
of the Soviet state structure and the communist politi- 
cal system over the bourgeois state structure and the 
political system of capitalism. 

It may seem that the anti-Hitler coalition in which 
ideological and political opponents suddenly united on 
one side of the barricade was one of the many enigmas 
of human history which are difficult to resolve. How- 
ever, historical and political analysis shows that there 
was no particular riddle in the appearance of an antiHitler 
coalition, Representatives of the Anglo-American bour- 
geoisie and the leaders of German Nazism shared their 
class hatred for the Soviet Union and the revolutionary 
movement. The political behaviour today of the repre- 
sentatives of the aggressive forces of imperialism is also 
noted for its anti-Sovietism. 

At the same time, Anglo-American imperialism could 
not reconcile itself to the idea of the possible leading 
role of German fascism in the world. The imperialists 
know very well how their like behave: in the competi- 
tive struggle for hegemony in the world they know no 
mercy, as capital knows no mercy, One does not have to 
be a Marxist to agree with the words Karl Marx quotes 
in Capital from one of the English quarterlies of the 
time: ‘‘A certain 10 per cent will ensure its [capital’s] 
employment anywhere; 20 per cent certain will produce 
eagerness; 50 per cent, positive audacity; 100 per cent 
will make it ready to trample on ali human laws; 300 per 
cent, and there is not a crime at which it will scruple, 
nor a risk it will not run, even to the chance of its owner 
being hanged. If turbulence and strife will bring a profit, 
it will freely encourage both.’”! The justice of these 
words has been confirmed by all the subsequent history 
of capitalism. 

The Second World War was unleashed by the imperial- 
ists, The aggravation of the inter-imperialist contradic- 
tons in the redivision of the world which began in the 


1 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 712. 
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thirties led to the war. In the anti-Hitler coalition which 
formed during the war each side followed its own aims 
and defended its own interests. The Soviet Union con- 
ducted a liberation war against enslavement by Hitler, 
for the liberation of the nations of Europe and the de- 
feat of fascism as a misanthropic theory and policy. 
Great Britain and the United States, particularly at the 
beginning of the war, conducted a struggle against a po- 
tentially very dangerous economic and political opponent 
which was going to extremes and rapidly becoming 
powerful. They wanted the mutual weakening of fascist 
Germany and the communist Soviet Union:so as to re- 
tain their leading position in the world. 

Strictly speaking the Allies had no common socio- 
economic, political or ideological platform, and the 
coalition ceased to exist after Germany’s defeat. Its most 
reactionary forces, Anglo-American imperialism, without 
giving a thought to the wishes and desires of other 
nations, openly embarked on an anti-communist course, 
in an anti-democratic struggle to consolidate its pre- 
dominant position in the world. : 

Closely interwoven with government organizational 
measures and sometimes parallel to them, the process of 
working out the theoretical principles of a psychologi- 
cal strategy took place at an intense pace. At the end of 
the forties and the beginning of the fifties, i. e, at the 
very height of the cold war, many Western social scien- 
tists concentrated their efforts on studying questions re- 
lated to the conduct of psychological warfare. Dozens of 
books, journal articles and other publications appeared. 

In February 1952 Richard Crossman, a former Ox- 
ford University professor who was later to become a 
well-known Labour politician, gave a lecture on psy- 
chological warfare to the British Royal United Service 
Institution. In wartime he had become famous in West- 
ern countries as ‘‘one of the outstanding if not the lead- 
ing propagandist of World War I!’’.! This lecture contin- 


1 pwc, p. 35. 
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ues to be considered the consummate model of ‘‘the 
creed of a modern propagandist”, and its author is con- 
sidered a classic of psychological warfare who, as the 
American propaganda theorist Daugherty noted, “pos- 
sessed outstanding qualities as a successful propagandist 
than any other person of their acquaintance”.! Later 
Bruce Lockhart was to say about Crossman: ‘“‘,..he has 
had more experience of the practical application of 
psychological warfare than probably anybody else in the 
World.... I would say that most, if not all, of what the 
Americans learned about psychological warfare they 
learned from Mr, Crossman.“ We will examine Cross- 
man’s views a little later. 

Publications on psychological warfare, for the most 
part American, began to flow in a rich stream from 1948 
onwards and continued to grow for approximately the 
next five to seven years, Propaganda was pushed to the 
fore. The concept of propaganda basically formed the 
concept of psychological warfare, It should be stressed 
that both psychological warfare and its main instrument, 
bourgeois propaganda, were from the beginning directed 
at suppressing some elements of consciousness, They 
were constructed on the pre-assumption that they had to 
deal with an inert and faceless human mass which was to 
be subjected to treatment basically at the level of the 
emotional perception of phenomena. All available means 
of mass information and communication were to serve 
this aim. 

Both then and now, propaganda was seen by bourge- 
ois politicians and ideologists as a means of manipulating 
public opinion and mass political consciousness. The 
most popular definition of propaganda in the West is 
given in the International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences: “Propaganda is the relatively deliberate ma- 
nipulation, by means of symbols (words, gestures, 
flags, images, monuments, music, etc.) of the people’s 
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thoughts or actions with respect to beliefs, values and 
behaviors which these people (‘reactors’) regard as 
controversial,’”! 

This definition is typical, It gives a rather good re- 
flection of the relationship of modern bourgeois political 
consciousness to propaganda. In analyzing it, the inter- 
pretation of aims, means and methods demands atten- 
tion. 

Firstly, the aim of spreading knowledge, particular- 
ly scientific ideas, does not come into it. Nor does the 
question of the truth or justice of information play any 
role. Propaganda has to do with the masses which are at 
hand, on whom a particular effect must be produced. It 
is not intended to raise the general cultural level of 
thinking of the popular masses to help them find their 
bearings among the complex phenomena of the contem- 
porary world, particularly in the field of political rela- 
tionships, or to define correctly their position vis-a-vis 
life and to activate it. In other words, the most impor- 
tant thing—a definition of positive aims—is absent. 

Secondly, the basic instruments of propaganda are 
said to be “symbols”. But they themselves need to be 
explained and in view of their specific character, they 
can be interpreted in many more ways than one. Unlike 
scientific concepts, the truth or falseness of which un- 
dergoes rigid verification and which should correspond 
to the objects and phenomena that are being reflected, 
symbols are conventional signs and cannot be subjected 
to objective experimental verification. This partiality for 
symbols to the detriment of scientific concepts is not 
accidental. “Symbolism”, ‘“symbolics’’, making an ab- 
solute of symbols and misusing them are the ways of 
distorting reality and creating a world of illusions. 
Symbols are the means to extract a person from the 
world of real relationships which are characterized by 
acute socio-economic and political contradictions and 


1 International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 12, 
p. 579. 
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to introduce him to a fictional world of signs. 

Thirdly, the definition quoted above does not hide 
the fact that the main, perhaps the only, method of pro- 
paganda is “manipulation” of human consciousness by 
means of symbols; it openly and unambiguously con- 
firms it. Even though it is “deliberate”, manipulation is 
not, of course, an end in itself. It is interesting to note 
that, despite the frequent formal recognition and assump- 
tion of the “plurality” of opinions, it is really directed 
towards standardizing both political opinions and po- 
litical behaviour, since it very clearly presupposes the 
exclusion of “controversial issues”, leaving no freedom 
of choice, 

These three points are very closely connected and 
there is a logic to this interconnection. Aimed at the 
inert, uncritical consciousness of the masses (‘the 
reactors’’), propaganda must, consequently, manipulate 
the thoughts and feelings of people, their social and 
political behaviour through symbols, The “division of 
labour” is also quite obvious: on one side is the propa- 
gandist, doubtless a representative of the elite, and on 
the other, the masses which react to the propaganda and 
which are supposed to follow the manipulator who has 
taken upon himself to lead the tune, 

The type of political consciousness determines the 
particular type of propaganda and the way it is under- 
stood and used. A Soviet person is used to propaganda as 
a very important instrument of spreading truthful knowl- 
edge, receiving truthful information, He is used to it as 
a form of conscious mental and ideological intercourse, 
arousing creative thought, forming a critical attitude 
towards negative phenomena and helping him to partici- 
Pate actively in socio-economic and political progress. 
The attitude of bourgeois ideologists and politicians 
towards propaganda is particularly strikingly seen when 
compared to the Soviet approach. Such a comparison 
reveals the mendacity of bourgeois propaganda and its 
social and class roots. In analyzing bourgeois definitions 
of propaganda one cannot come to unqualified conclu- 
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sions about propaganda itself. As a phenomenon, bour- 
geois propaganda is by no means always correctly defi- 
ned by its adherents. Their definitions contain not so 
much an adequate reflection of that phenomenon as of 
its bourgeois vision, in which the desired is often passed 
for the real. One should beware of the definitions of 
various concepts by bourgeois ideologists and not take 
them at their face value even when they are an easy 
target for critical analysis. 

The definition of propaganda which was quoted 
above raises a number of questions. Why, for example, is 
propaganda characterized as something negative and the 
definition itself not used for propaganda purposes? On 
the contrary, it deliberately arouses negative emotions 
which turn one against propaganda. Implied manipula- 
tion and the recognition of the masses as merely “reac- 
tors” give propaganda a pejorative meaning which makes 
this mental food unsavoury both to its producers and 
consumers, no matter where they live. And it is not only 
the formal nature of the definition that is to blame. 

The modern bourgeois conception of propaganda as 
a purposive process of mental activity is a product of 
the Second World War, or, more accurately, of the 
policy of cold war. In spite of some evolution manifest 
in the variation in views amongst bourgeois ideologists, 
the conception essentially carries a negative connotation. 
Propaganda is seen not as an instrument of creation, but, 
first and foremost, as a weapon in the struggle against the 
enemy (the “propaganda war”), a means of misinforma- 
tion, of confusion, manipulation, i. e. as a process where 
any means are permissible for achieving one’s aims. The 
Negative meaning of propaganda has become so en- 
trenched that for the modern bourgeois political con- 
sciousness the very term “‘propaganda” has turned into a 
negative stereovype and is used like an anti-communist 
cliche: “red propaganda”, “Marxism is propaganda”, 
“propaganda device”, etc. 

Thus despite some discord in bourgeois literature 
about the meaning of propaganda, account should be 
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taken of the fact that the attitude towards propaganda is 
determined by the context of the cold war which has 
left an indelible imprint on any modern definitions of 
this term, whether they are broad or narrow. The anti- 
Marxist nature of bourgeois propaganda and the attempt 
to universalize the bourgeois concept of propaganda 
and to discredit its positive and creative meaning are 
manifestations of this context. 

The escalation of psychological warfare reached its 
summit in 1953 when the policy of cold war took ona 
single meaning and was defined in plain words as “the 
global struggle between Communism and the Free 
World”,! i. e, the world of capitalist oppression. This 
definition gives a true reflection of bourgeois politics. 
Its anticommunist nature stimulated corresponding 
theoretical research and, strange though it may seem, did 
find new “arguments” for becoming still harder, The 
many theorists of psychological warfare in turn orga- 
nized a real contest, trying to formulate the most effec- 
tive ideas which, in their view, contained the real de- 
mands which flowed from an anti-communist policy. 
They fed this policy with the required initiatives, irre- 
proachably synchronizing the outbursts of their crea- 
tive enthusiasm with new government plans, thus justi- 
fying their own existence. The self-growth and self- 
support of the anti-communist mechanism of the cold 
war was developing as a peculiar process, 

Together with employees of various specialized gov- 
ernment organizations and information agencies, pro- 
fessional diplomats and glib journalists, well-known 
sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists, psychiatrists 
and lawyers like Paul Lazarsfeld, Talcott Parsons, Clyde 
Kluckhohn, Howard Becker and others were drawn into 
this furiously seetning circle vortex of events, 

As so often happens in such cases, the field produced 
its own “classical writers” like Harold Lasswell, Paul 
Linebarger, Wilbur Schramm, Daniel Lerner, Richard 
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Crossman and William Daugherty, and its many imita- 
tors who, as real epigones should, invariably accompa- 
nied superficial description with cheap generalizations 
and phrases about the “importance” of deep scientific 
analysis and the need for “broadening” the research 
front. 

In these years the conception of psychological war- 
fare and its basic postulates were worked out and they 
underwent only minor changes later. It is important to 
note in this connection that when the task is to raise the 
deep layers of the modern bourgeois ideological process, 
the chase after “novelties” of Western literature and 
quotes from the latest publications of bourgeois authors 
is not always warranted, The things which are the de- 
termining features for understanding bourgeois polit- 
ical consciousness today and which will play the main 
part in its evolution in the near future may have been 
created decades ago. In this sense the study of, so to 
say, classical works of bourgeois ideologists and politicians 
sometimes gives the researcher immeasurably more 
information than the imitative utterances of any new- 
born epigone. This is particularly so because in the USA, 
for example, in the middle of the fifties many outstand- 
ing scholars, having paid their tribute to the sphere of 
psychological warfare, began to return to their tradi- 
tional professional fields. However, the theory of psycho- 
logical warfare which was created then remains in the 
arsenal today. The ideological inertia of the cold war has 
never really ceased. What is meant in this respect is the 
theoretical elaboration of the conception of psycho- 
logical warfare. 

Sometimes the question arises whether it is correct to 
talk about the theory of psychological warfare in gene- 
al. The fact is that it exists, One can disagree with it, 
not call it a theory, a conception or a doctrine, but it 
exists in the form of a particular system of views, Its 
detailed elaboration is based on understanding it as “the 
application of parts of the science of psychology to 
further the efforts of political, economic, or military ac- 
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tions”.! Propaganda, as we shall see later, has always re- 
mained the pivot, but it does not exhaust all aspects of 
psychological warfare. The many appeals to science have 
played an important role. 

In the process of its formation the concept of psy- 
chological warfare went through two basic stages—or- 
ganizational and theoretical, A retrospective glance al- 
lows one to delineate and define more fully those prac- 
tical lines of activity which only later were fully appre- 
ciated, These lines were: the training of cadres, the set- 
ting-up of institutions (teaching and research), the defi- 
nition of political aims, research and analysis, the study 
of means of information and communication and also of 
ways and means of using them practically and, finally, 
verification and evaluation of their effectiveness. The 
immediate tasks of this book do not permit a detailed 
examination of all these aspects. We will examine those 
which relate to the process of forming bourgeois polit- 
ical consciousness, and first of all, those which relate 
to propaganda, to the methods by which it is used and 
an evaluation of the effectiveness of its results. 

It is interesting that the first real dispute amongst theor- 
ists in the process of working out the concept of psycho- 
logical warfare concerned the concept itself. For many 
this name was unacceptable for a variety of reasons. A 
multitude of euphemisms were suggested: “propaganda”, 

“the struggle for the minds and wills of men”, “indirect 
aggression”, “political warfare”, “ideological warfare’’, 
“nerve warfare”, “war for the minds of men”, “agitation”, 

“thought war”, “international information”, “mass com- 
munication”, “international communication” and so on.” 


1 pwe, p. 27. 

An American specialist on psychological warfare, Roland 
J. Perusse, notes: “Abandonment of the term, however, should 
by no means result in the abandonment of any of the processes 
involved in what has been known professionally as ‘psycho- 
logical warfare’, There will always be a need for psychological 
intelligence’, ie., the kind of information on foreign societies 
that anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists, and area spe- 
cialists can provide” (PWC, p. 33). 
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We have specially given this long list of names because it 
throws light on the different aspects of psychological 
warfare, and equally on the scale of activity involving 
the psychological treatment of the masses, As a matter 
of fact, the logomachy ended without even really flaring 
up, since it immediately became clear that these terms 
were interchangeable and that there was really nothing 
to quarrel about. 

In one of the first definitions which more or less 
aspired to a conceptual approach, it was maintained that 
psychological warfare was the planned use of propagan- 
da and other actions to influence the opinions, emo- 
tions, psychological state and behaviour of hostile, 
neutral or friendly groups in foreign countries so as to 
support the fulfilment of national tasks and aims. This 
formula dates back to 1953. The Second World War had 
long ended by then. The economy, ruined by war, was 
being revived everywhere and the United States at that 
time was methodically stepping up the cold war. The 
above definition still serves as the instrumental guide to 
action today. ‘Planned use” means that propaganda 
activity must not be improvised or be a reaction to 
chance phenomena. As we noted above, propaganda is 
the pivot of psychological warfare. The operational 
definition of propaganda has it that it is the planned and 
organized distribution of information, news, special mes- 
sages and appeals and “special arguments” which aim to 
influence the beliefs, thoughts and actions of particular 
social groups. The type of ‘‘special argument” to be used 
will depend on the nature of the group. 

It is worth paying attention to one rather important 
detail. All population is divided into three groups: ene- 
my, neutral and friendly. As the definition implies, this 
concerns “foreign countries’’. Propaganda has three aims 
of which two are ancillary, and one is the main. Essential- 
ly these aims are: (a) to distinguish between the three 
groups; (b) as far as possible to “reshuffle” the popula- 
tion, enlarging the “friendly” groups or at least the 
“neutral” groups; (c) to suppress the will to resist in the 
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groups defined as “enemy”, 

An acquaintance with abundant propaganda writing 
in the West leaves one with the impression that bourge- 
ois ideologists deal exclusively with foreign policy pro- 
paganda. But if one compares the theoretical discourse 
on propaganda and the practical propaganda activity 
exercised, first and foremost, via the mass media, one is 
left with no doubt that the first principle of bourgeois 
propaganda, ‘‘divide and rule”, equally applies to the po- 
pulation at home. The very same promises, bribes, set- 
ting different social groups against one another, mani- 
pulation, the same tactics of stick and carrot, the same 
misinformation and slander, the same attempts to sup- 
press the will of the working class and all working people 
to resist. Only when used within the country, it is called 
not propaganda, but ‘‘democracy”, “pluralism” and the 
defence of “human rights”. And behind the externally 
visible manipulation is hidden the fundamental ideolo- 
gical aim—to retain the stability of the political regime. 

Depending on the source on which the propaganda is 
based, it is divided into “‘white”’ (overt), the sources of 
which are generally recognized (government announce- 
ments, official statements) and “black” (covert) which 
feeds on sources which cannot be called truthful. As a 
rule these are purposive rumours, usually slanderous, 
gossip, canards, conjectures, etc, The division of propa- 
ganda into “white” and ‘‘black” is entirely symptomatic 
and reflects the real state of affairs. This divison is not 
invented by some kind of outsider, say by Marxists who 
are criticizing the methods of bourgeois propaganda, but 
admitted by bourgeois ideologists and politicians them- 
selves, It can be said that this division is generally ac- 
cepted. Thus “black propaganda” is, as it were, legiti- 
mized, It becomes an official and integral attribute of 
the state propaganda mechanism, 

Sometimes there is talk of a third type of propagan- 
da—“grey”—which is also completely “legitimate” and 
which is either based on an indefinite source (for examp- 
le, references to people “who wish to remain anonym- 
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ous”), or is badly concealed “black” propaganda. A well- 
known American sociologist, Professor Howard Becker, 
doing his bit in the cold war, conducted a special rese- 
arch, as long ago as 1949, into the “Nature and Conse- 
quences of Black Propaganda”. He made a detailed anal- 
ysis of the role of gossip and rumour in effecting propa- 
ganda aims. He also introduced the concept of “strategic 
black propaganda” which, in his opinion, should concen- 
trate not on temporary success, but on the ultimate aim. 

Thus researchers began to choose as subjects for their 
studies anomalous and unscientific phenomena that oc- 
cur in the process of human intercourse. The service of 
truth was sacrificed to deceit and deliberate lies. Scienti- 
fic methods of using slander and misinformation to achi- 
eve ultimate, long-term aims were worked out very seri- 
ously. Becker called for misinformation to be extended 
beyond the local limits. Individual tactical defeats, he 
thought, could be disregarded, since “what is tactically 
a defeat may be strategically a victory’? In his view, 
black propaganda should be directed at the very foun- 
dations of the way of life of the opponent—at the 
ideology, the world view, the state system and the social 
and political aims. Only a radical distortion of vital 
principles could bring success. He explained: ‘tA propa- 
ganda victory during the combat period may be a 
propaganda defeat in the occupation period if the 
meter is gained at the cost of the long-run objec- 
tive.” 

The type of political judgement is usually closely con- 
nected to the structure on which it is built. It is note- 
worthy that neither the strategic aim nor the means for its 
achievement are evaluated by Becker in terms of truth or 
falsehood. The need for a scientific grounding is comple- 
tely disregarded. The aim is not substantiated, it is offi- 


1 PWC, p. 673. 
2 Ibid. 
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cially given. In these cases, there is no need, of course, 
for any kind of objective criterion. It is replaced by the 
subjective interests of the ruling bourgeois elite. But it 
is here that the most favourable prerequisites for any 
kind of adventurist action arise. But for adventurism to 
take on the guise of political action with elements of 
mass involvement, at least two more conditions must be 
fulfilled: the presence of active blindly devoted apolog- 
ists and ideologists, and of an inert, uncritical mass con- 
sciousness susceptible to black propaganda. 

One should not simplify, however. The effort of the 
adventure-minded bourgeois elite to politicize mass 
consciousness through black propaganda by no means 
always brings the desired results. And one must also take 
the reverse into account, noted by Lenin in his time: 
‘the masses, too, sometimes—particularly in time of 
exceptional weariness and exhaustion resulting from ex- 
cessive hardship and suffering—yield to sentiments that 
are in no way advanced’. 

A combination of particular socio-economic, politi- 
cal, ethical and psychological conditions leaves, if one 
can put this way, a specific imprint on the sensation of 
self of the social organism, and plays an important role 
in the perception of propaganda. Bourgeois ideologists 
and politicians , particularly those who specialize in 
propaganda, try to take account of these conditions in 
their work. Perhaps Richard Crossman’s concept of pro- 
Paganda is most typical in this respect. It has played an 
important part in the forming of the theory of psycholo- 
gical warfare and we shall examine it in more detail. 

Crossman’s aphoristically-worded lecture is more a 
collection of instructions and recommendations than a 
methodological aid. Nonetheless, the basic principles of 
bourgeois propaganda activity are formulated rather 
concisely in it. Defining the aim of psychological warfa- 
re, Crossman emphasizes three things: the first is to de- 


lv. |. Lenin, “Purging the Party”, Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
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moralize the opponent; secondly, to undermine his be- 
lief in the doctrine by which he has been brought up, to 
emasculate the main ideas and discredit it; and thirdly, 
to inculcate one’s own conception in him, To do this 
one must improve the effectiveness of propaganda and 
make it multi-dimensional. If psychological warfare is 
not co-ordinated with diplomatic and military actions, it 
can cause more harm than good. 

The most important feature of propaganda, according 
to Crossman, is that it contains a few insignificant but 
easily verifiable or very obvious empirically ascertained 
pieces of information to instil a feeling of confidence in 
the opponent. The ability to win the audience’s confi- 
dence is an inestimable quality for a propagandist. This 
confidence should be cherished and used carefully every 
time the opponent has to be fed “the big lie” together 
with routine information. The opponent must not per- 
ceive that propaganda is propaganda. The art of the pro- 
pagandist does not consist of propagating lies, but rather 
in handpicking verisimilar facts in such a way that a cross- 
breed is produced of the required lie with the very 
truth which the audience wants to hear. If even a single 
obvious lie is detected in propaganda then, no matter 
how small it is, the efforts of the propagandist will be 
doomed to failure, or even produce the opposite results 
to those intended. 

Propaganda would be most effective, in Crossman’s 
opinion, if information is presented in such a way that 
facts, particularly news, etc., prevail over a detailed ana- 
lysis of them, and the dry description of real events pre- 
vails over exhortation, Any kind of threat should be 
avoided in all circumstances, In order to fulfil his main 
precept—evoking the confidence of the masses—a pro- 
pagandist must study their psychology, behaviour and 
mood, as well as the way in which public opinion is 
formed. An appeal must be made to feelings of patriot- 
ism and national pride. Speeches should be larded with 
the popular phrases and colloquial cliches peculiar to 
the language of the opponent. The need to consider not 
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one’s own psychology, but the psychology of the oppo- 
nent is emphasized frequently. Artificially extrapolat- 
ing from one’s own system of values will lead to extre- 
mely undesirable consequences. Thus one ought not to 
heed the advice of those members of parliament or 
Congress who often mistakenly regard something as 
“good tough stuff” to “tell the enemy”’.! 

But Crossman warns that the creativity of the propa- 
gandist must not develop into wilfulness when it seems 
to him that he is conducting his own psychological war 
which he is about to win. ‘‘Whenever he does fight a 
psychological war of his own, he creates chaos, and the 
greater his success the more difficult it is to sort out the 
muddle after it has taken place.”* Thus the task of the 
propagandist is not to “make policy” or to question it, but 
to adhere to the conditions defined by his government, 

Even today Crossman’s fundamental premises form 
the framework of the understanding and use of propa- 
ganda by bourgeois political consciousness. Propaganda 
is defined as the main element of psychological warfare, 
a combination of refined means of communicating lies, 
a weapon of mass misinformation, As an area of mental 
activity, propaganda bears only manipulative functions 
and is not perceived outside the context of psycholo- 
gical warfare. Being based on a cosideration of social 
psychological factors, it fulfils a dual role: to refute the 
enemy’s perception of the world and to inculcate one’s 
own political and ideological values actively in his cons- 
ciousness stupefying him, filling him with the appropri- 
ate emotions and feelings and channelling them in the 
necessary direction. In fact neither of these tasks is po- 
sitive or creative, Propaganda mainly plays a negative, 
destructive role which is supplemented by military and 
diplomatic actions. 

Finally, the boundaries of the “free creativity” of 
the propagandist are clearly and unambiguously deline- 
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ated. They are the ideology and policy to which the 
given bourgeois government adheres. Truth or correct- 
ness as independent criteria of information and propa- 
ganda are swept aside. In the forefront is the bourgeois 
ideological objective and political single-mindedness 
which are the moving force and the internal motivation 
of the activity of the propagandist and all mass media. 
The alternative—going beyond the limits of the ideolo- 
gical and political objective—is ‘‘chaos” and “muddle”. 

The concrete and purposive nature of propaganda 
and its renunciation of vague, general tasks in favour of 
clearcut specific and pressing problems with a definition 
of the most suitable technical means and methods for 
that particular’case are put forward as the most impor- 
tant principles which should underly the assessment of 
propaganda as the most important instrument of psycho- 
logical warfare. Daugherty comes to the conclusion that 
“to have a scientifically meaningful evaluation of a 
psychological warfare activity or action one must have 
a clear understanding of what the operator intended as 
the desired effect, the evaluation must be in terms of 
specific rather than general objectives”’.1 

In elaborating the indices by which to evaluate propa- 
ganda, an important role is assigned to the study of 
public opinion which, it is believed, is expressed in indi- 
vidual, group and mass reactions to the content of in- 
formation, An article published in 1951 by Professor 
Leo Lowenthal and Joseph T. Klapper, a psychologist 
who was at that time working in the US State Depart- 
ment, “Contributions of Opinion Research to Evalua- 
tion of Psychological Warfare’”,? is interesting. The 
procedures described by the authors and their conclu- 
sions can be found in almost every following important 
publication on that theme. 

In spite of a scrupulous and multi-faceted approach, 
Lowenthal and Klapper maintain that one cannot es- 


1 PWC, p. 689. 
2 PWC, p. 696. 
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tablish conclusive criteria or find a qualified judge to de- 
termine the effectiveness of propaganda. The authors 
analyzed a great deal of data from various aspects and 
came to the following conclusion: ‘‘In brief, the requi- 
site qualities for judgeship are unknown ... we are 
again .,, reduced to the best possible guess.”! They do 
not, of course, deny that in principle propaganda is an 
important, sharp instrument of psychological warfare, 
They are concerned about evaluating its effectiveness or, 
to be more exact, about defining the criteria which can 
be used to increase this effectiveness, So that no doubt 
is left, the authors emphasize that: ‘‘Opinion research 
has been a vigorous contributor to the evaluation of 
psychological warfare ... opinion research can offer only 
the best possible guess.” 

Thus we see that the initial task of improving the art 
of conducting psychological war and turning it into an 
exact science remained unfulfilled. The same picture can 
be observed today. Even if the mass media is still used 
to brainwash the population at home, bourgeois propa- 
ganda which, by definition, is directed against “enemy” 
countries, i. e, intended to work on the ideology and 
psychology of the peoples of the socialist countries, is, 
as a rule, failing. What is the reason for this? The ques- 
ton is partly answered by the American social psycholo- 
gist Leonard Cottrell, His formulation is very typical: 
“If our propaganda efforts abroad sometimes appear 
somewhat anemic, it may frequently be due to the fact 
that rightly or wrongly we are made to appear as having 
no affirmative action programs with which to challenge 
those of the enemy and we seem to be following a defen- 
sive negative strategy of merely stopping the advance of 
Communist without offering a feasible alternative. The 
only formula for putting power into our propaganda is 
that of positive action,’’3 


1 Ibid, p. 702. 
2 Ibid,, p. 703. 
3 Ibid., p. 19. 
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Cottrell said this in 1955, Much earlier Churchill had 
admitted that he could offer no alternative to commun- 
ism, It would not be difficult to cite dozens of similar 
conclusions made every year by prominent bourgeois po- 
litical scientists, politicians, economists, sociologists and 
journalists. But it is important to note something else. 
From the moment that the cold war and psychological 
warfare began, bourgeois politicians realized that they 
had no positive alternative to communism, They under- 
stood clearly that to find such an alternative was a vital- 
ly important task. But they are completely unable to put 
forward a constructive idea which could be anti-commu- 
nist and, at the same time, attract the masses, It is true 
that attempts have been made to consruct conceptions 
of “positive anti-communism” (the various theories of 
convergence, modernization, industrialism and postindus- 
trial society), but they have either become outmoded 
or, while enjoying some influence, have failed to fulfil 
their primary function. 

Clearly the problem has not only and not so much to 
do with the lack of inventiveness of bourgeois ideolog- 
ists. The essence of the matter is that there is no rational 
alternative today to the communist movement which is 
based on the objective laws of social development and to 
Marxism-Leninism as the scientific and theoretical ex- 
pression of that movement. Because of the class posi- 
tions they occupy, bourgeois ideologists are simply inca- 
pable of understanding that the task with which they 
charge themselves is really insoluble. So much intellec- 
tual energy has been invested, such a huge number of 
refined methods and new technical means have been 
used, such a vast amount of financial resources have 
been spent that if the task was soluble, a solution would 
long have been found. 

The modern conception of psychological warfare was, 
for the most part, worked out in the post-war years, But 
Western states borrowed many elements from the arse- 
nal of the Nazi propaganda machine. The political and 
military literature of fascist Germany was filled with 
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open and secret publications on the conduct of psycho- 
logical warfare. The ideological and political essence of 
this conception has hardly changed. It contains the 
same anti-communism, the same hostility to the vital in- 
terests of the workers. But it has no historical justifica- 
tion and no matter what guise it takes on, it is inevitably 
doomed to failure, 


3. PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
AND THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


One of the tundamental theoretical flaws of the 
theory of psychological warfare is the total absence of 
any scientific or ideological basis for understanding the 
tasks of its own activity, Its negative attitude towards 
social progress and the absence of scientifically grounded 
political aims deprive it of any real historical outlook. 
The narrow, subjective class interest of the monopoly 
bourgeoisie which prevails in it makes it impossible for 
facts to be chosen, analyzed and assessed in an objective 
way or for scientific methods of research to be used or 
for verified criteria and means of checking effectiveness 
to be introduced. 

Thus violent anti-communism, hostility to any- 
thing progressive, and the concentration of theoretical 
efforts on negative tasks express the impotence of 
the modern bourgeois theoretical consciousness in 
face of the need to give scientific solutions to the 
acute and vital problems which capitalism engend- 
ers in vast quantities. The effectiveness of anti- 
communist propaganda, like that of psychological 
warfare as a whole, can therefore be assessed and 
expressed only in negative values, The former State 
Secretary of the USA, Henry Kissinger, repeating yet 
again what has become a truism, once noted rath- 
er reasonably: “Anti-Communism is not enough; there 
must be a response to legitimate social and econo- 
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mic aspirations.”! One and the same problem keeps 
repeating itself over the course of decades and is posed 
by bourgeois ideologists and politicians anew. And al- 
though the appeals to science become more and more 
frequent, it remains unanswered to this day. 

It is important in this connection to trace the rela- 
tionship between the conception of psychological war- 
fare and psychology as ascience. Some sort of connection 
exists, but in a very _ particular form. The principle of 
“stimulus-reaction”, understood in the behaviourist 
way, counterposing emotion and reason, serves as the 
context of this connection. In behaviourist psychology 
this principle acts on the basis of a totality of psychic 
processes which do not embrace the whole sphere of 
consciousness and which therefore cannot be identified 
with consciousness, particularly in the strict and narrow 
meaning of that term-—sensations, emotions, Volitional 
impulses, etc., and which, at the same time, can be 
related more to the affective and empirical level of 
cognitive activity than to the logical and rational level, 
This idea needs further explanation. 

In man’s real psychological activity the usually dis- 
tinguished steps (or levels) are, in fact, indissoluble. 
They are primarily the result of theoretical analysis, not 
of an actual rigid division. Man’s sensations are human 
sensations, not abstract sensations. Marx attached ex- 
ceptionally great importance to understanding their 
social nature, considering them to be ‘man’s essential 
being”’ and believing that ‘‘the forming of the five 
senses is a labour of the entire history of the world down 
to the present”.2 Sensation is simultaneously both the 
process of transforming the energy of external irritation 
into consciousness and the very “fact of consciousness”. 


l Henry Kissinger, ‘Communist Parties in Western Europes 
Challenge to the West’, Atlantic Community Quarterly, Fall, 
1977, p. 272. 


2 Karl Marx, ‘Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844”, 
ins Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, 1975, 
p. 302, 
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Psychological experiments show! that man’s sensations 
cannot be adequate if they are not meaningful, in the 
sense that even tactile sensations, if they are not accom- 
panied by an understanding of what is being touched as 
some kind of object, quite easily become mistaken and 
false. For in that case the meaningless touch simply does 
become transformed into a “fact of consciousness”’ 
(sensation) and merely remains an external irritation. 

Man’s psyche is complex and many-layered, and at 
the same time it is a single social phenomenon. It forms 
the means by which man orientates himself in nature 
and in society. The level of the act of consciousness as 
a reflection of reality is not identical to that level of 
consciousness at which the act of consciousness itself 
is known. The presence of a multitude of steps or levels 
becomes even more apparent if one takes such pheno- 
mena of consciousness as sensation, perception, ideas 
and thought. 

We do not propose to give the grounding of the 
various levels of consciousness and reveal their specific 
features. There is a great deal of literature on this 
subject, particularly in psychology. Our interest lies 
elsewhere: in what conditions can the various levels of 
consciousness be separated from one another and to 
what degree and how can this separation be used in a 
Practical and purposive way? This is not an idle ques- 
tion. 

Man’s consciousness, like the whole system of psychic 
phenomena, contains different levels of reflection of 
reality which are determined by his active social and 
Production activity. On the other hand, consciousness 
itself also acts as a very active component which has a 


lAs 1, Bahdlava correctly notes: “The content (sensation) 
never exists in normal consciousness without meaning (object) 
which is implied by the subject ... apart from the sensory con- 
tent the significance, ie. the meaning, must also be under- 
Stood, Without this it would be impossible to interpret the 
objective significance of the given sensation” (I. Bzhalava, 
Vospriyatiye i ustanovka (Perception and Purpose), Tbilissi, 
1965, pp. 6, 146). 
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feedback effect on man’s activity, filling it with a mean- 
ing. These two aspects—the activity of consciousness 
and the activity of practical action, form an uninterrupt- 
ed dialectical unity in which the latter has the leading 
role. B. Lomov, a Soviet psychologist, notes: ‘‘The 
activity of consciousness is causally related to the acti- 
vity of man, his transforming activity. It is the analysis 
of this activity which gives one the key to understanding 
consciousness,”! At the same time, a scientific under- 
standing of the social determinism of consciousness 
“includes the nature of man as a subject of activity” .? 
Consequently belittling or disparaging man’s conscious- 
ness inevitably leads to limiting his socially significant 
activity in any sphere, including the political sphere. 

But if man’s consciousness is something whole and if 
it is inseparably linked with his practical activity (and 
this is really true), then how can one explain the fact 
that the conception of psychological warfare not only 
exists, but exerts a pernicious and’ destructive influence 
on the minds and hearts of people? After all, this con- 
ception is constructed on deliberately anti-scientific 
principles. It separates feelings, emotions and the will 
from the integral phenomenon of the human psyche 
and artificially opposes them to consciousness. It im- 
plies manipulating man’s volitional impulses, arous- 
ing his base instincts, suppressing and destroying his 
consciousness, deriving its theoretical arguments from 
works on psychology published in the countries of the 
West. 

If the conception of psychological warfare is exami- 
ned on the psychological level it turns out that it reduces 
the manysided and versatile process of the individual's 
social orientation to a signal interaction which must 
determine the behaviour of man in his social environ- 
ment. At the same time a task which is completely 


1B. Lomov, “Soznaniye, mozg i vneshny mir” (Consciousness, 
Brain and the External World), Voprosy filosofii, No. 3, 1979, 
BP 110-111, 

Ibid., p. 110, 
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paradoxical from the point of view of science is covertly 
formulated. The essence of it is that man’s understand- 
ing of his behaviour should be kept at the level of feel- 
ings and emotions, without reaching that level of consci- 
ousness where it can be socially and politically danger- 
ous to the existing social system and government. In 
other words man, by nature a social being, must, as it 
were, express himself as a non-social being. 

Closer analysis shows that, far from being foreign to 
capitalism, this process is, on the contrary, its organic 
feature. This fact can be explained by the work condi- 
tions under capitalism, or rather by the class-antagonis- 
tic nature of the social division of labour. Marx made a 
profound study of the influence of social conditions 
which, in the final analysis, determine the conscious 
character of man’s activity. Discovering the roots of 
human relationships, he connected the liberation move- 
ment of workers with overcoming alienation. The sup- 
remacy of private property which lies at the basis of the 
alienation of labour, severs the single whole and arti- 
ficially opposes man to his own being. Consequently 
private property is not only an economic category. It is 
also a social category just as the categories of morals and 
law are, This is the principle of the general and complete 
repression and destruction of the individual, Marx em- 
phasized: ‘‘The abolition of private property is therefore 
the complete emancipation of all human senses and 
qualities, ...”1 

The integrity and wholeness of man is also expressed 
in the unity of his affective and cognitive processes: 
“Thus man is affirmed in the objective world not only in 
the act of thinking, but with all his senses.”2 Expedient 
labour activity is, at the same time, a process of deve- 
loping man himself, his essential being. His subjective 
ability is realized in activity which makes nature human 


1 Karl Marx, “Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844”, 
. 300, 
5 Ibid., p. 301, 











and rationalizes social relationships. This is the process 
of the development of man’s inner riches and also of 
“the richness of subjective buman sensibility ... either 
cultivated or brought into being”.! 

Generating, strengthening and developing all the rich- 
ness of human sensibilities and emotions requires parti- 
cular social conditions which are characterized by real 
opportunities for free, creative activity, particularly in 
work. Apart from this, labour alienation (economic 
alienation) engenders and stimulates other forms of ali- 
enation like political, religious, legal, moral, and so on. 
Thus an alienated social world is created in which man 
lives and works, opposing himself to the strange social 
environment and trying to develop his own individual 
qualities which will enable him to stand out in his 
single-handed combat with a hostile social environment 
consisting of individuals like himself. 

In the broad sense of the term, the conditions of 
work determine the conditions of existence and the 
whole way of life. They can and do engender opposite 
forms of activity: free activity which aids the develop- 
ment and, in a certain sense, the shaping of the social 
man, a correct orientation in the social environment. 
Or it can engender the opposite: activity which is not 
free and which crushes the feelings of the social man, 
of the individual, making it really possible to disorien- 
tate him, to manipulate his feelings and emotions, and 
to enslave his creative activity. In the first case we have 
a full-fledged individual with developed social feelings, a 
conscious and free member of society and therefore a 
man who is interested in the well-being of society. In the 
second we have an individual the conditions of whose 
life are opposed to the alienated, social and political 
institutions. This is an individual lacking an awareness 
that he is the social man, caring only about his own. well- 
being, knowing and recognizing only his own little private 
world and worrying only about satisfying his own 


1 Karl Marx, Op. cit., p. 301. 
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needs. Thus social conditions play a very important 
role in the socialization of man, of his psyche. It is 
obvious that it would be incorrect to think that the 
social feelings of people who live in different social 
conditions are identical. Marx wrote that “for this 
reason the senses of the social man differ from those of 
the non-social man”’,? 

The distinction Marx makes between social and non- 
social man should not be seen as a metaphor or an acci- 
dentally chosen phrase, We are far from thinking that 
the psychological characteristics of people canbe deduced 
directly from their alienation in work. This would be 
incorrect. But it would be no less a mistake to ignore the 
really decisive role which the conditions of work and the 
entire way of life play in forming social psychology as a 
whole, and the psychological peculiarities of a man living 
in that society in particular, 

Returning to the question of the possibility of con- 
ducting psychological warfare in its modern sense, i. e. 
using a particular combination of means of affecting the 
mind based on manipulating people’s feelings and 
emotions, disorienting them, juggling with their personal 
and social (‘national’) interests, encouraging feelings of 
hatred for an arbitrarily chosen, imaginary enemy and, 
on the other hand, crushing the will of the “enemy 
side”, it must be said that this is more easily possible the 
less developed are the social feelings of the social man in 
the given society, the less man is socialized and, conse- 
quently, the higher the probability of opposing feeling 
to reason and emotion to thought. 

In this sense, any fanaticism understood as extreme 
adherence to or, rather, blind following of any idea or, 
Most likely, feeling, is based on an uncritical belief 
which not only does not lend itself to rational! evaluation 


1 “Private property has made us so stupid and one-sided that an 
object is only ours when we have it—when it exists for us as 
capital, or when it is directly possessed, eaten, drunk, worn, 
inhabited, etc.,—in short, when it is used by us” (ibid., p. 300). 

2 Ibid., p. 301. 
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but also needs no control of the mind. In other words, a 
fanatic is a man who has taken on trust a single-faceted 
evaluation which is not liable to disproof by any kind of 
argument, no matter how rational. The means of psycho- 
logical warfare, specifically bourgeois propaganda, are 
addressed, in particular, to a fanatical man or a man in- 
clined to fanaticism, or imply the presence of particular 
conditions favourable for transforming the victim of 
propaganda into a fanatic. It is also implied that the 
brain which is being washed, like the feelings, must not 
be critical or socially developed. 

Fanaticism should not be seen simply as an individual 
or group phenomenon. It has social roots, In other 
words, an explanation of fanaticism as a phenomenon 
which arises as the result of an absence of a scientific 
culture of thinking is insufficient. It can only be correct- 
ly understood in the context of the dominant, interact- 
ing socio-economic and political conditions of individu- 
al, group, class and general social activity of which it is 
the inevitable product. It is these conditions which, to a 
considerable extent, determine the average level of cul- 
ture of thought in society. At the same time, of course, 
the level of technology, for example, cannot serve as an 
indicator, replacing the social division of labour or in- 
dicating the level of the social man’s socialization. 

Capitalist society with its dominating and alienating 
functional and institutional forms of human activity is 
a very convenient social ground for successfully manipu- 
lating human consciousness in diverse ways and parti- 
cularly, for instilling apologia and conformism. 

It is in this environment that bourgeois propaganda 
gets arguments for grounding many of its actions and 
proof of the plausibility of the illusions it constructs. 
Psychological warfare operates primarily at the level of 
mass consciousness, a particular type of which is created 
by capitalism, It sees mass consciousness as some kind of 
mechanical sum of individual feelings, emotions, and 
ideas and assumes that man’s psyche must be limited. It 
must be infused purposively with the appropriate in- 
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formation which in fact leads to the social, political and 
ideological disorientation of the individual. There is no 
doubt that this concept is anti-scientific. One could also 
call it anti-psychological, If the findings of psychology 
are used, then it is only for the political purposes of the 
bourgeoisie, not so as to rely on them to make a deeper 
study of the laws of the psyche and put them at the ser- 
vice of the development of man. 

The main principle which serves as the philosophical 
basis of the psychological warfare conception is pragma- 
tism, which identifies truth with usefulness: “that which 
is useful is true”. Strictly speaking, the question of the 
truth of this or that idea has been removed completely 
in this conception or at best it is posed in an objectivist 
way. It is clear even to someone who is not adept in 
philosophy that the concept of truth only has significan- 
ce if it is opposed to lies or nonsense. The pragmatical- 
ly-minded adherents of psychological warfare consider 
any working idea true if it yields fruit, if it helps to 
maintain and strengthen the bourgeois political establish - 
ment, and helps to confuse people, to gamble with their 
confidence. 

The general atmosphere of unquestionable and com- 
plete supremacy, or rather of the cult, of the cash-nexus 
in capitalist society is specifically, though indirectly, ex- 
pressed in the way the principle of usefulness is absoluti- 
zed and universalized when evaluating political ideas, in 
the way this principle, understood at the bourgeois utili- 
tarian commercial level, is offered as something univer- 
sal. It is appropriate to recall the words of Marx and En- 
gels: ‘The apparent absurdity of merging all the mani- 
fold relationships of people in the one relation of use- 
fulness, this apparently metaphysical abstraction arises 
from the fact that in modern bourgeois society all 
telations are subordinated in practice to the one abstract 
monetary-commercial relation.”! 


1 ee Marx and Frederick Engels, “The German Ideology”, 
Pp. 409, 
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One of the classical exponents of the conception of 
psychological warfare, William E, Daugherty, generalized 
more than twenty years of experience of working on the 
theory of propaganda in the countries of the West and 
came to a conclusion which he expounded in the Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, The ideas 
of this author to some extent reveal the purposive nature 
of bourgeois propaganda activity and its theoretical 
principles in forming mass consciousness, The very fact 
that his views were published in a widely read and autho- 
ritative Western publication gives them not only the aura 
of being generally accepted, but also makes them a kind 
of general working guide. We will quote them in full: 

“From the findings of this government-sponsored and 
other research there has emerged a clearer understanding 
of the requirements for an effective psy chological warfare 
effort in times of peace and crisis. Whatever media of 
communications are employed, psychological warfare 
can contribute to the attainment of a nation’s objectives 
only if the messages transmitted are credible, clearly 
understood, and seek to elicit a response within the ca- 
pability of the target audience. 

“What is credible is not to be equated necessarily 
with truth. What is credible to any given audience is 
what it believes to be true, not what is in fact true. 
Credibility is a complex goal and not easily achieved. 
What is credible is determined by the audience, not the 
content of a message. The development of credibility 
thus must be constantly and persistently pursued in 
every psychological warfare campaign. Without this 
important element much of a propagandist’s effort will 
go for nought.” 

It is easy to see through this speculative way of for- 
mulating the problem, openly recommending unnatural 
methods of creating confidence artificially in the masses 
(“the target audience”) by any available means, primari- 


l International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 13, 
p. 49. 
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ly amoral. In effect they reflect the very real social and 
moral relations which predominate in modern bourgeois 
society. The class-antagonistic capitalist system mani- 
fests itself in many forms. In this case it is reflected in 
the fact that, when advocating the official political line 
of the ruling class, the propagandist openly opposes him- 
self to the popular masses. Playing an active role in direct- 
ing the ideological process, and in particular in creating 
a particular psychological mood and forming people's 
consciousness, he scorns not only the mora! principles, 
but also the vital needs of the masses and their interests, 
as well as public opinion. On the contrary, it is his duty 
to formulate these needs and opinions in a purposeful 
way, 

An analysis of various bourgeois interpretations of 
the means and aims of propaganda (Crossman’s and 
Daugherty’s) makes it clear that the audience’s credibi- 
lity is the key to solving the problem of political contact 
with the masses. The propagandist’s plan of action is 
constructed on the basis of existing conditions. In the 
first place, those conditions include the social class in- 
compatibility of the interests of the ruling echelons who 
define the political line with the interests of broad stra- 
ta of the people, on whose behalf and in whose interests 
the political line is allegedly being implemented. Second- 
ly, the working masses do not feel confidence in the 
bourgeois government. The function of propaganda is to 
fill this vacuum at any price, using all means. Thirdly, 
there is an absence of a scientifically grounded view of 
further social progress which, in modern conditions, 
Presupposes theoretically-conscious mass activity. This is 
why the truth of the propaganda inferences is not con- 
sidered important for enlisting the masses on their side, 
although the cynical requirement is made that the 
“messages transmitted” should be “clearly understood”. 

The achievement of the main aim—winning the con- 
fidence of the masses—is openly proposed to be reali- 
zed by simple means: buying it at the cost of directly 
deceiving the masses. The pragmatic mode of political 
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thinking belittles the role of the people. They are delibe- 
rately seen as an inert, amorphous mass, a passive crowd 
which exists, it would seem, simply so that official pro- 
paganda by means of various devices could evoke in 
them a response of credibility to the political line of the 
ruling clique. The assumption that the people themselves 
do not possess the ability to think or that they must 
not think or that they are incapable of distinguishing 
between truth and lies, is constructed on shaky ground. 
At the same time the real position of the propagandist 
who is the herald of the dominant class clearly demonst- 
rates distrust of the truth and fear in the face of the 
truth and the people. 

Marxist-Leninist philosophical and_ socio-political 
thought is based on different scientific and humanistic 
principles. It is organically connected to the revolutiona- 
ry activity of the working masses, it is enriched by its 
achievements and serves as a reliable theoretical guide in 
practice. The unity of revolutionary theory and practice 
is the cornerstone of Marxist-Leninist teaching and the 
most important principle of communist propaganda. The 
birth of Marxist ideology marked a revolutionary change 
in the sphere of consciousness and a radical transfor- 
mation of the very complex mechanism of mental 
production. It was a historical act of world importance 
which turned ideology from illusion into science, For 
the first time in the development of philosophical and 
socio-political thought a materialist understanding of 
history was theoretically elaborated and a scientific ex- 
planation given of the active role of consciousness found- 
ed on an adequate reflection of the objective laws of 
social development and their practical use. 

The inseparable unity of scientific thought and revo- 
lutionary action characterizes Marxism. The advance- 
ment of a scientifically grounded, positive social and 
political ideal—the creation of a communist society— 
demanded the working out of hitherto unknown concrete 
historical means of achieving this aim. An entirely 
new understanding of the ideological process itself, its 
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essence, the ways in which it manifests itself and meth- 
ods of management was required. An exclusive role was 
allotted to propaganda as one of the main forms of men- 
tal intercourse and of educating the masses, organizing 
and unifying them, as a powerful means of raising con- 
sciousness and activity, an important instrument of 
positively forming political self-consciousness, that 
fundamental condition for creative participation in the 
process of construction. A scientific approach to propa- 
ganda, the verity of Marxist teaching right from the be- 
ginning aimed propaganda activity at shaping man’s con- 
sciousness, at making him understand his great histori- 
cal role as the creator of the present and the future. A 
fundamentally new type of propaganda was emerging— 
Marxist, communist propaganda which posed for itself 
fundamentally new, positive, creative tasks. 

The contrast between the way the two opposite po- 
litical systems—capitalism and socialism—regard mass 
consciousness is striking. A condition of capitalism’s ex- 
istence is the need to destroy consciousness, whereas a 
constant development of consciousness is an objective 
necessary condition for the development of socialism. In 
the former case consciousness is a hostile force, in the 
latter it is a progressive force. That which strengthens 
socialism, weakens capitalism. Thus, the lower level of 
mass consciousness and the easier it is to manipulate the 
masses, the stronger does the bourgeois state feel it- 
self to be. V. I. Lenin was very accurate when he stated: 
“The bourgeoisie admit a state to be strong only when it 
can, by the power of the government apparatus, hurl 
the people wherever the bourgeois rulers want them hur- 
led. Our idea of strength is different. Our idea is that a 
State is strong when the people are politically conscious. 
It is strong when the people know everything, can form 
i opinion of everything and do everything conscious- 
y.” 


1 V1. Lenin, ‘Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Work- 
ets’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, October 25-26 (November 7-8), 
1917”, Collected Works, Vol. 26, 1964, p. 256. 
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Bourgeois propaganda creates illusions, fabricates 
myths and distorts reality since it feels a real need for 
the existence of transformed reflections of reality and 
for justifying the bourgeois yoke. It speculates on the 
emotions and feelings of man and, being deprived of 
positive social and political ideals, it belittles the historic- 
al role of mass social action. To characterize it as Lenin 
did, it uses a “system of flattery, lies, fraud, juggling 
with fashionable and popular catchwords...”! In cont- 
rast to bourgeois propaganda, communist propaganda 
has always relied on scientific knowledge, on objective 
truth. 

Rejecting any kind of phrase-mongering and empty 
declamations as something foreign and incompatible 
with communist education, Marxist propaganda has as 
its fundamental aim that the masses develop a scientific 
materialist world outlook, work out class self-conscious- 
ness, raise the cultural level of thought and deeply un- 
derstand their political actions. Outlining the scientific- 
ally grounded prospects for the historical progress 
inspires in the masses a sense of confidence in their 
strength and encourages a feeling of optimism. Of 
course, posing the problem in this way requires that the pro- 
cess of propaganda activity itself should become the sub- 
ject of a strict scientific analysis. Engels emphasized that: 
“when one wants to engage in such propaganda, when 
one wants to recruit like-minded people, declamations 
on their own are not enough. One needs to study the 
substantiation and thus to approach the problem theore- 
tically, i, e. in the final analysis, scientifically.” 

A scientific approach to propaganda as an important 
field of mental activity shows that the emotional and 
affective aspects and the rational and logical aspects are 
the two sides of a single, integral phenomenon. They 
cannot be either identified or separated. 


1¥V.1. Lenin, ‘Imperialism and the Split in Socialism”, Col- 
lected Works, Vol, 23, 1974, p. 117. 

2 Friedrich Engels, ‘“‘Flichtlingsliteratur”, in: Karl Marx, Fried- 
rich Engels, Werke, Bd. 18, 1969, S. 551-552. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE DISORIENTATION 

OF MASS CONSCIOUSNESS: 
INSTILLING FEAR 

OF THE FUTURE 


Bourgeois fiction and journalism play an active part 
in fulfilling the ideological tasks of modern capitalism. 
Unlike the works of professional political scientists, 
philosophers and sociologists, these works are intended 
for the mass reader. They often are very influential in 
forming public opinion in the way the bourgeoisie re- 
quires, helping not only to disorientate mass conscious- 
ness, but also to construct a general ideological atmos- 
phere of social fear, to produce a variety of reactions in 
the man in the street, adapting him to the existing state 
of affairs. 

Let us analyze one of the examples. A typical 
example is the sensational bestseller written by an Ame- 
rican sociologist and journalist, Alvin Toffler, Future 
Shock,’ Qur task is not so much to assess the literary 
and artistic value of this book which is interesting in 
many respects, as to explain its real social psychological 
and political role. It has run into several editions and 
been translated into a number of languages, becoming 
one of the most frequently read books in the Western 
world, It is the standard of popular literature, aimed at 
a mass readership and playing an important role in the 
forming of mass consciousness. 


1 ANWin Toffler, Future Shock, Bantam Books, New York, 1971. 
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Toffler applied himself to writing about the future. 
This subject is, of course, as old as the hills. The prob- 
lem of the future, immediate or distant, has always ex- 
cited man, However, in the present conditions of the 
unprecedented ranidity of social change, the swift de- 
velopment of science and technology, the political 
instability of capitalism, the arms race and increased 
danger of nuclear war and the activation of mass move- 
ments, the problem of the prospects for the future of 
historical development has acquired a particular mean- 
ing, engendering a multitude of theories, views and 
ideas from social forecasting, futurology and global 
modelling to the fictional representation of man’s fu- 
ture in science-fiction and in purely fantastical literature. 
Toffler’s book, strictly speaking, belongs to none of 
these genres. The author has intentionally put in the 
forefront a “‘living” person, the man in the street, the 
subject who suffers from objective changes. 

The future is portrayed by Toffler in the fatalistic, 
Pessimistic view of the “future shock” which, with the 
inevitability of fate, lies in wait for man everywhere. 
The author simultaneously fulfils two inter-related 
aims— to depict the social fear in face of the future and 
to use this fear to paralyze the will of those who do not 
yet feel it sufficiently deeply. Thus an ideal type is creat- 
ed of the bourgeois man in the street consternated by 
“future shock”. 

Analyzing Toffler’s argument is advisable for a num- 
ber of reasons. In the first place, it is by no means only 
professional ideologists, whose works are basically 
aimed at a relatively narrow circle of specialists, who act 
as the disseminators of bourgeois ideology. Journalism, 
particularly scientific and pseudo-scientific writing, 
serves as one of the most important channels for injec- 
ting bourgeois ideology into mass consciousness, Se- 
condly, unlike a number of other Western journalists, 
writers and feature writers, Toffler is rather skilful at 
appealing to scientific facts and to life and he usually 
keeps to the correct proportion of half-truths to ensure 
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that they are easily taken for the truth. The requirement 
of giving an adequate representation of reality is obser- 
ved to the extent that it evokes a sense of verisimilitude. 
But the author does not only describe an actually 
existing sense of fear. He also propagates fear, gradually 
shaping a type of psychologically terrified mass indi- 
vidual, He does not limit his arguments to the concrete 
society in which, for example, he himself lives. He takes 
mankind as a whole, and extends his vision of “future 
shock” to it, ilegitimately universalizing a position 
which, in fact, is determined merely by a very particular 
set of circumstances, namely the socio-economic and 
political circumstances of capitalism. In effect, he does 
not take a single step beyond those bourgeois ideological 
boundaries which are etched into his world outlook. 

“Change” and its acceleration are Toffler’s key con- 
cepts, “Accelerative change” affects the measured tread 
of life and crushes man. It is a foreign and unfamiliar 
force, which constantly prevails over him, inexorable, 
ungovernable, elemental. It is not man who lives in 
time, controlling its flow and creating his future. On the 
contrary, he is dominated by “the roaring current of 
change, a current so powerful today that it overturns 
institutions, shifts our values and shrivels our roots. 
Change is the process by which the future invades our 
lives”.1 Man is some kind of passive being. His main 
Purpose is to adapt to the circumstances of life which 
he himself cannot change since they are governed by 
an uncontrollable force—accelerative thrust. 

According to Toffler the future should be perceived 
from the individualistic and egotistical position of the 
immediate interests of the man in the street, not think- 
ing particularly about the social and historical prospects 
to which universal and ceaseless change may lead, Thus, 
he writes: “...it is important to look at it [change] close- 
ly, not merely from the grand perspectives of history, 
but also from the vantage point of the living, breathing 


1 Alvin Toffler, Future Shock, p. 1. 
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individuals who experience it.””! 

To be fair, independently of understanding the very 
Process of representation, Toffler paints a fairly accu- 
rate picture of the typical narrow ideas about the pre- 
sent and the future which predominate in bourgeois 
society. It may in fact seem to a person who lives in ca- 
pitalist conditions with its unbridled social elements, its 
anarchic production which eliminates any optimism or 
belief in the future and who really experiences fear of 
the future that the changes which are taking place are 
foreign and hostile and that they are, in principle, un- 
governable. 

This point of view is also widespread because social 
and economic processes indeed do not lend themselves 
to rational control in capitalist society. One should add 
that a real assessment is beyond the capabilities of an 
ordinary consciousness which is used merely to primary 
generalizations of visible, empirically ascertainable cau- 
sal relations, but which cannot understand the complex 
conglomeration of political and economic alienation in 
which, understandably, social or economic phenomena 
usually do not yield to any kind of personification, Who, 
for example, can be personally blamed for the economic 
crisis of capitalism? 

The feeling about the incurability of social evils is 
constantly sustained by daily capitalist reality and is 
widely used by bourgeois ideologists at various levels of 
ideological activity to ‘‘universalize’” the evils of capi- 
talism, Toffler is no exception. He is, it is true, far from 
making a serious socio-economic or political analysis of 
capitalism. He approaches man from the position of 
bourgeois philosophical anthropology, considering him 
to be not so much a member of a particular type of 
society, as a creation of nature, a victim of spontaneous 
change. This victim should be helped, i.e. be taught to 
adapt himself to change. The method of adaptation is 
simple and the recipe is somewhat trite: he must change 


1 Alvin Toffler, op. cit., p. 1. 
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himself, not the circumstances of his life. 

In view of the fact that the future is to such an ex- 
tent unforeseeable, ungovernable and unknown and yet 
it is so inevitable, it can only imbue man with fear, alarm 
and anxiety. This is Toffler’s fundamental position and 
he tries to corroborate it with every possible argument. 
He writes, in particular: ‘‘... I spent the next five years 
visiting scores of universities, research centers, labora- 
tories, and government agencies, reading countless ar- 
ticles and scientific papers and interviewing literally 
hundreds of experts on different aspects of change, 
coping behavior, and the future. Nobel prizewinners, 
hippies, psychiatrists, physicians, businessmen, profes- 
sional futurists, philosophers, and educators gave voice to 
their concern over change, their anxieties about adap- 
tation, their fears about the future,””! 

Toffler is right. It is easy to believe that the hundreds 
of people from various professions with whom he 
spoke expressed anxiety and fear about the future. It 
is a typical phenomenon. The number of such people in 
capitalist society is not hundreds, but millions, Fear 
of the future is by no means the prerogative only of work- 
ers or white-collar employees. The bigwigs of large 
capital feel it too. Although Toffler spoke to scholars 
and acquainted himself with scientific papers, he simply 
quotes separate phrases rather than analyzes the data 
acquired by those sciences, His interest in these data is 
not professional but purely amateur. 

One has good reason to suppose that Toffler ignores 
Marxist views about the future in his book. His ideologic- 
al position is clearly signalled by his selective quotes. 
With these he constructs a one-sided, and thus untrue, 
Picture. It is no secret that throughout the world the 
number of people who connect the future of mankind 
with communism is growing. Incidentally, Marxist views 
on a number of important problems are shared by non- 
Marxists. Toffler is certainly aware of these facts. How- 


1 Ibid,, p. 2. 














ever, if he mentions Marxism at all, then it is merely 
to call it “antique”, ‘applicable at best to yesterday’s 
industrialism”.! Moreover, to escape ‘‘future , shock” 
which is thrusting its way into today, he invents a stra- 
tegy of “social futurism”. 

This new “‘strategy” is interesting in that it con- 
tains many formal psychologically loaded elements 
which create the impression of care and concern for the 
daily needs of people. It is purposely simplified to ensure 
that it can be accessible to the man in the street. It 
criticizes certain vices. But at the same time secondary 
vices are often so over-emphasized that comprehension 
of the basic vices is concealed. In this way critical and 
revolutionary thought is disoriented and stifled and the 
active formation of uncritical, apologetic political think- 
ing is encouraged. 

The semantic formula of the strategy consists of list- 
ing such demands as slowing down the “acceleration of 
change”, ensuring sensible “human” planning, creating 
active brain centres of specialists, improving the govern- 
ment of towns so as, in particular, to prevent interrup- 
tion of water supplies, strikes by dustmen, racial dis- 
crimination in schools, housing shortages, student re- 
volts, failures in the telephone service, in a word, all 
those deficiencies of which “New Yorkers, within a 
short span, have suffered a nightmarish succession of 
near disaster”. 

Toffler groups together both those obvious eye-catch- 
ing defects and the social phenomena, like strikes and 
revolts, which are generally directed towards eliminat- 
ing these defects. The above-mentioned urgent demands 
are quite standard, and moreover, they are empty phra- 
ses and nothing more, The ‘‘critical’”’ reasoning does not 
go beyond the settlement of the consequences and does 
not look into causal roots. A very limited assessment 
of events is importunately offered to the reader to be 


1 Alvin Toffler, op. cit., p. 361. 
2 Ibid., p. 471. 
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taken as truth. The mistaken nature of the general assess- 
ments is made worse when Toffler puts forward a de- 
mand for “political revolution” by which he means a 
radical repudiation of the technocratic tradition in for- 
mulating national goals and the support of popular de- 
mocracy. 

The counterposing of “political revolution” to tech- 
nocracy has two aims at least, Firstly, to discredit the 
very idea of political revolution by an extremely primi- 
tive representation of the real political structure of mo- 
dern capitalist society or, at least, of some of its ele- 
ments (“political minorities”), the depiction of which 
often looks comical. For example, to maintain the 
political status quo Toffler prescribes an exceptional 
“flexibility”, since ‘it becomes less and less possible to 
ignore the demands of political minorities—hippies, 
blacks, lower-middle class Wallacites, school teachers, 
or the proverbial little old ladies in tennis shoes’”’.1 

In ascribing political significance to various non-poli- 
tical groups Toffler not only perverts the political struc- 
ture of society. He also tries to present the important 
activity of its most active components as having no po- 
litical meaning. The struggle of the main classes is 
pushed into the background and the political demands 
of the working class are deliberately ignored. Satisfying 
the demands of the “‘political minorities” is laughably in- 
terpreted as “confirming” ‘‘popular democracy’’. 

Secondly, regarding technical progress, the reader is 
persistently made to believe that the development of 
technology and the consequences of using it in ho way 
depend on the social and political structure. Thus, while 
attacking the very principle of technological progress, 
he contrives to make not a single critical remark on its 
capitalist consequences. His ideological and political 
Position is made obvious by his discourse about the so- 
cial structure of modern capitalist society, where “life 
style’’ is counterposed to class structure. 


1 Ibid., p. 477. 
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The fact of the matter is that a scientific approach is 
needed to understand the class division of society and 
to view the class conflict as the moving force of devel- 
opment. Such an approach is strictly objective and 
therefore is not limited to a description of empirically 
ascertained data. The ordinary consciousness may dis- 
tinguish between various “life styles”, but it cannot 
analyze the social structure of society. Toffler main- 
tains: ‘‘Today we still create our life styles by forming 
a mosaic of components, But much has changed. Life 
style is no longer simply a manifestation of class posi- 
tion. Classes themselves are breaking up into smaller 
units. Economic factors are declining in importance. 
Thus today it is not so much one’s class base as one’s 
ties with a subcult that determine the individual's 
style of life”! By “subcult” he means a community 
of people put together arbitrarily or sometimes simply 
artificially, and connected for the most part by unim- 
portant or even accidental features—occupation, similar 
tastes, interests, hobbies, style of dress, club member- 
ship, etc. 

As a rule, bourgeois socio-economic, philosophical 
and political literature denies—under any pretext—the 
existence of classes and class struggle. The very idea of 
a Marxist class approach produces in bourgeois ideolo- 
gists something like a political allergy and is forbidden. 
In their opinion a class approach deserves only to be 
criticized, distorted, shown to be inapplicable, at best 
to be lost among a number of other approaches, with 
the primary and the secondary features adroitly shuf- 
fled. Any denial of the Marxist-Leninist theory of clas- 
ses and class analysis is presented as something new, 
extolled as a “creative’’ contribution to social research 
and a profound understanding of the real life situation. 
A most current paradoxical attempt is to construct a 
model of the individual that would make any class as- 
sessments impossible to use, but the individual must be 


1 Alvin Toffler, op. cit., p. 306. 
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quite genuine with the appropriate modern “‘life style”. 

The various bourgeois philosophical and sociological 
schools of thought—existentialism, pragmatism, neo- 
positivism, philosophical religious trends, radical left, 
structural-functional or neo-Freudianism—obviously 
strive to solve the problem of man from non-Marxist or 
anti-Marxist positions. A typology of “social character” 
is mainly deduced from a criticism of the “one-sided” 
Marxist approach which, allegedly, over-emphasizes 
the role of “economic determinism”, is grounded on 
“crudely material” objective factors, recognizes only a 
rigid dichotomous division of society into classes and 
ignores the subjective side of the individual, i.e. man’s 
self. Attempts are often made to “unite” Marx and 
Freud; Marx, Durkheim and Max Weber; psychoanaly- 
sis and Marxism; biological and social approaches. In 
every case class analysis is opposed to cultural, “huma- 
nist’, etc. The common feature of all these works is the 
pretension to academism, to a “‘professional” interpre- 
tation of social facts. It is true that some of them may 
influence significant social or professional groups and 
movements, but they are oriented towards a particular 
stratum of the population and not towards the man in 
the street, Addressing the mass consumer is another 
matter. 

Toffler’s book is typical in the sense that it is addressed 
to mass consciousness and aims to form the mental 
interests and needs of the mass consumer. With the un- 
usual facility of a smart professional journalist, he 
makes a completely unprofessional use (from a scientific 
point of view) of facts, both scientific and everyday. 
That is one thing, But it is quite another thing when, 
drawing attention to future dangers, he consciously 
ignores present-day social, economic and political shocks 
which the capitalist world is experiencing. 

In Toffler’s fatal and apologetic conception the things 
which he significantly omits are the most remarkable. 
He does not write a word about the need to curb the 
arms race, about detente, about the prevention of nuc- 
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lear catastrophe and the strengthening of peace between 
nations. He breaks the organic link between social 
problems and the “‘concrete’”’ interests of the individual, 
artificially opposing them. But even when he talks 
about the daily cares and anxieties of specific indivi- 
duals, he avoids touching on everyday problems like 
unemployment, the ever rising cost of living and other 
problems which are confronted daily by people in ca- 
pitalist society. 

There is no doubt that Toffler’s book which came 
out in large editions, played a definite role in disorient- 
ing mass political consciousness. It is in this that its 
real negative ideological and propaganda significance lies. 
But in terms of giving an understanding of the actual 
tasks of social life, its role was negligible. Its sole pur- 
pose has turned to be advertisement and self-advertise- 
ment since, having formulated the real problem of the 
possible danger to man’s future in an abstract way, it 
could not offer constructive solutions to a single really 
urgent problem. The empty phrases about humanism, 
benevolent and vague wishes and utopian demands un- 
corroborated by any serious scientific analysis inevitab- 
ly invite criticism maybe somewhat belated, of the au- 
thor’s phrasemongering and excessive affectation. Unfor- 
tunately, by the time they are fully exposed, such ideas 
and views often succeed in playing an extremely nega- 
tive role. 

Toffler does not hide that he cannot come to any 
Positive conclusions and that he can only offer pallia- 
tives. He does not propose to prescribe a remedy; he 
only states the diagnosis that “the future threatens 
mankind”. At the basis of his not very clearly formulat- 
ed main aim there is a rather banal apologetic idea 
about the eternal nature of capitalism. It is this system 
that he is trying to protect and defend from the “coming 
danger’’, bullying the man in the street with the threat 
that capitalism’s downfall would mean a catastrophe 
for all mankind. Toffler’s diagnosis cannot withstand 
criticism. He does not give any prognosis for the future, 
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he merely warns against it, tries to stave it off. It is here 
that the characteristic feature is revealed: fear of the 
present, Toffler does not see or does not wish to see any 
real forces in the present to whom the future belongs. 
Therefore for him the future is not something new to be 
constructed, but the present cleansed of its vices. Thus 
the palliatives which he suggests to heal the present are 
utopian ideas about preserving capitalism but without 
its intrinsic socio-economic and political defects. Ignor- 
ing the most important thing, namely the real, vital 
process with all its dynamism, his “criticism” does not 
even touch upon the conditions which objectively 
give rise to and enhance the actual defects against which 
he wages his verbal struggle. The two aspects of his 
position—pseudo-criticism and pseudo-humanism—are 
closely intertwined, although they are rather well dis- 
guised. Toffler’s book may produce an effect and it may 
be considerable. And that is why it cannot be left with- 
out critical analysis, particularly so since bourgeois 
literature is apt to create “sensations”, each of which 
usually lasts until the appearance of a new one, 

In 1980 Toffler brought out The Third Wave.! 
Its contents throw light on the socio-political evolution 
of the author’s views, on his adaptation to the present- 
day international situation. His efforts to create a ‘“‘mo- 
del” of future society are also interesting, What determines 
the direction and motives in the evolution of the aut- 
hor’s views? 

Firstly, it is the intense politicization which every- 
day consciousness has undergone in the last decade and 
the growing general interest in problems of domestic 
and, particularly, foreign policy. 

1 Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave, William Morrow and Company, 
Inc., New York, 1980. He writes: “I view The Third Wave 
as radically different from Future Shock in both form and 
focus... . The focus of the book [Future Shock }was on the pro- 
cesses of change, not the directions of change. In this book, 
the lens is reversed. I concentrate less on acceleration as such, 


and more on the destinations toward which change is carrying 
us... The two books are designed to fit together...” (pp. 19-20). 
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Secondly, the need to give some kind of positive 
(although not necessarily optimistic) answer to the 
problem of the future development of human society 
(previously the author did not give any kind of answer), 
bearing in mind the dynamic inter-relationship between 
capitalism and socialism in particular (in his previous 
works Toffler ignored the existence of socialism alto- 
gether). This has made the author’s views a little more 
realistic in his evaluation of international phenomena. 

Thirdly, taking into account the growing influence of 
Marxist-Leninist ideas in the modern world, he does not 
limit himself merely to a denial and primitive criticism 
of these ideas. He devises a more refined means of deal- 
ing with them. Toffler sometimes appeals to Marx and 
Lenin in a positive way.! 

Fourthly, Toffler has been a living witness of a series 
of crises which have shaken capitalist countries, particu- 
larly the cyclical crises in 1970-1971 and 1974-1975, 
which deeply affected the most varied aspects of social, 
economic and political life and from which the capitalist 
world has still not managed to recover up to now. This 
was an economic and cultural crisis, a crisis of finance 
and of raw materials, ecological and food, in the field of 
law, morals and art, in bourgeois consciousness as a 
whole, 

The all-embracing nature of the crisis, particularly in 
its acute period, creates in a person who lives in capi- 
talist society the impression of the Flood, of an inevi- 
table elemental calamity. Toffler writes: “A powerful 
tide is surging across much of the world today, creating 
a new, often bizarre, environment in which to work, 
play, marry, raise children, or retire. In this bewilder- 
ing context, businessmen swim against highly erratic 
economic currents; politicians see their ratings bob 
1 Toffler notes, in particular, that ‘Lenin had written a slashing 
attack on the capitalist nations for their colonial policies. His 
Imperialism [Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism] be- 
came one of the most influential books of the century and still 


shapes the thinking of hundreds of millions around the world”, 
(Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave, p. 109.) 
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wildly up and down; universities, hospitals and other 
institutions battle desperately against inflation. Value 
systems splinter and crash, while the lifeboats of fa- 
mily, church, and state are hurled madly about.” 

It has also been characteristic of the last decade that 
the revolutionary and the national liberation move- 
ments have further developed, the general anti-impe- 
rialist revolutionary mood of the broad masses has 
increased, and the very concept of revolution has ac- 
quired great political prestige. Revolutionary struggle 
is more and more etched into public consciousness as 
the means required to bring about a fundamental imp- 
rovement in the existing state of things. The anachro- 
nism of capitalism and its social and political institu- 
tions has become so obvious that an author cannot 
count on popularity in any bourgeois country with- 
out making some kind of criticism of these instituti- 
ons and without appeals for revolutionary change. 
And Toffler does offer a rather sharp (though not 
very profound) criticism of the social and political 
system of capitalism, clearly depicting its real, visib- 
le shortcomings. It is true that he does not consider 
them to belong to capitalism alone and, like most 
bourgeois ideologists, he transfers them to mankind 
as a whole, mistakenly supposing that they are gene- 
tal vices of the moderm age. And if Toffler’s criticism 
of capitalism sometimes sounds convincing, it is becau- 
se he knows what he is criticizing—the world in which 
he lives, 

On almost every page he calls for revolution, ex- 
Plaining: “This book is based on what I call the ‘revolu- 
tionary premise’ .,, In short, what follows begin with 
the premise that what is happening new is nothing less 
than a global revolution, a quantum jump in history.”2 
Readers should not be disturbed, nor be won over by 
individual phrases no matter how scientific they may 
look, The essence of the matter is in the context. Tof- 
1 Ibid., pp. 17-18, 


2 Ibid., p. 28. 

















fler’s conception consists in the following, Mankind is 
presently living through the third stage (wave) of its 
civilization, The first great wave was connected with the 
agricultural revolution which lasted for centuries. The 
second wave was the birth of industrial civilization, the 
establishment of which required about three hundred 
years. Today the world is standing on the threshold of 
the third wave, partially already licked by it.) For the 
full triumph of the new civilization only decades are 
required, since history has its own acceleration, The 
present period is therefore transitional and is charac- 
terized by a bitter struggle between the old and the new. 
It is this allmbracing struggle which is “tearing our 
families apart, rocking our economy, paralyzing our 
political systems, shattering our values”. 

Toffler’s historical schema is based on two trite ideas 
expressed in renovated phraseology: the notorious theo- 
ry of the convergence of capitalism and socialism, in par- 
ucular, postindustrialism, and the myth that classes are 
disappearing and, consequently, there is no class struggle 
in the conditions of modern capitalism. Both these 
ideas are anti-Marxist.? They are devoid of any scientif- 
1 Toffler writes: “For the purpose of this book we shall con- 
sider the First Wave era to have begun sometime around 8000 
B.C. and to have dominated the earth unchallenged until some- 
time around A.D. 1650-1750, From this moment on, the First 
Wave lost momentum as the Second Wave picked up steam. 
Industrial civilization, the product of this Second Wave, then 
dominated the planet in its turn until it, too, crested. This 
latest historical turning point arrived in the United States during 
the decade beginning about 1955—the decade that saw white- 
collar and service workers outnumber blue-collar workers for 
the first time... Since then it has arrived—at slightly different 
dates—in most of the other industrial nations, including Britain, 
France, Sweden, Germany, the Soviet Union, and Japan. Today 
all the high-technology nations are reeling from the collision 
between the Third Wave and the obsolete, encrusted economies 
and institutions of the Second” (Alvin Toffler, op. cit., p. 30) 

2 Ibid., p. 26. 


3 Toffler is quite unambiguous in his attitude to Marxism. 
He finds it unacceptable, Moreover, while publicly denouncing 
Marxism, he vulgarizes it, using cheap means to deny some- 
thing he really never even tried to understand. Here is an 
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ic basis and what is more, they are obviously at odds 
with the facts of life, But at the same time they nou- 
rish the illusion which holds in its grip ordinary mass 
consciousness in capitalist countries, and so they deserve 
a detailed critical analysis. 

Toffler does not see capitalism and socialism as con- 
verging in dynamic way. He sees convergence as some- 
thing static, an already accomplished fact. The various 
brands of: convergence theory (Pitirim Sorokin’s “in- 
tegral type of society”, Rostow’s ‘“‘age of high mass 
consumption”, Daniel Bell’s ‘“‘postindustrial society”, 
Frangois Perroux’s “civilisation industrielle”, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski’s “technotronic age” and others) are inter- 
preted by their authors as mixed, hybrid socio-economic 
formations which have still to be achieved in the future, 
And future society is invariably presumed to be capital- 
ist, based on private ownership. Bourgeois thought al- 
ways proves incapable of moving out beyond the socio- 
political boundaries of the existing system. Toffler open- 
ly expresses his disagreement with these authors, parti- 
cularly with Bell, But at the same time he not only bor- 
rows their main idea, but takes it as something already 
realized. He does not limit himself to the field of econo- 
mics and professes total convergence, The second 
wave—industrial civilization—washed away all the diffe- 
rences between socialism and capitalism and posed be- 
fore them identical problems caused by their “obsoles- 
cence” and their incompatibility with the new require- 
ments of the approaching “third wave”. 

All convergence theories are fundamentally similar in 
their attempts to attribute the essential features of ca- 
pitalism to socialism. But if previously this was done 
more or less carefully and instilled gradually, as some- 
thing merely potentially achievable in the future since it 
presupposed such unlikely assumptions as, say, the dis- 


example of his ‘‘serious” perception of Marxism: “When J was 
a Marxist during my late teens and early twenties—now more 
than a quarter of a century ago ... I, like many young people, 
thought I Had all the answers” (ibid., p. 22). 
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appearance of classes,! Toffler announces in plain terms 
that convergence is an incontrovertible fait accompli. 
There is no aspect of economic, social, political, mental 
or intellectual activity which has escaped convergence. 

What are his arguments? First of all they concern the 
“technosphere” which includes the energy system, the 
productive system, the consumption of a particular type 
of fuel and, consequently, the emergence of specific 
technological and economic structures. According to 
Toffler, the energy system that formed the basis of the 
agricultural “technosphere” was easy to restore natural- 
ly, its sources were scattered in the natural environ- 
ment. Industrial civilization shifted to the use of mineral 
fuels which are concentrated and non-renewable. But its 
economic structure turned out to be built on the mis- 
taken assumption that the sources of cheap mineral fuels 
are inexhaustible: “In capitalist and communist indust- 
rial societies alike, in East and West, this same shift has 
been apparent...” Thus as one of the pieces of “evi- 
dence” confirming the identical nature of socialism and 
capitalism, Toffler points to the presence of “similar fe- 
atures” in the economy and to the use of the same kind 
of fuels, 

In spite of the journalistic superficiality of the way in 
which Toffler poses the problem, his improper use of 
scientific concepts and, of course, the absence of suffi- 
cient grounds for proving his false thesis, there is a grain 
of rationality in the problem itself which should be 
disclosed, formulated clearly and analyzed theoretical- 
ly. Marxist-Leninist science contains all the important 
prerequisites not only to formulate the problem in a 
strictly scientific way, but also to resolve it theoretically. 


1 See, for example, Daniel Bell: “In a postindustrial society, 
which, I suggest, is only now beginning to emerge, we may 
see fundamental changes in the stratification system, prin- 
cipally in the bases of class position and the modes of access 
to such position” (Daniel Bell, The Cultural Contradictions 
of Capitalism, Basic Books, Inc., New York, 1976, p. 198). 


2 Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave, p. 41. 
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It would be absurd to deny that human society 
throughout its existence, irrespective of the stage of its 
development, whether primitive, slave-owning, feudal, 
capitalist or communist, has some common features 
characteristic of the vital activities and the development 
of the social organism. The similarities concern not only 
such elementary living conditions as the presence of 
food, clothing, shelter, fuel, individuals of the opposite 
sex, but also the relationship between man and nature, 
between individuals, and the decisive context of these 
relationships, the process of work and production, 

Work, as a purposive activity directed towards mas- 
tering nature, “humanizing” it, transforming it for the 
purpose of satisfying human needs, is the most import- 
ant feature of any human society. The process of work, 
as Marx noted, “‘is the necessary condition for effecting 
exchange of matter between man and Nature; it is the 
everlasting Nature-imposed condition of human exis- 
tence, and therefore is independent of every social 
phase of tha existence, or rather, is common to every 
such phase”.? It is true that this is an abstraction, but it 
is real and it is the essential point for going to the specif- 
ic. If one absolutizes this point, seeing it not in motion, 
not as a step, but as the end result of thought, then the 
real picture will be distorted, thinking will remain in the 
sphere of the abstract. It will not be invested with the 
flesh of the specific and therefore it will not be true. 
Truth is specific. This means that the really abstract 
exists only in the specific, through the specific, in uni- 
ty with the specific. There may be a multitude of spe- 
cific manifestations of the abstract. But that is why 
these specific manifestations of the abstract must be 
subjected to analysis, so as to reveal the differences bet- 
ween them. It is these differences that are important. 
Marx concludes: “‘As the taste of the porridge does not 
tell you who grew the oats, no more does this simple 


1 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol, 1, p. 179. 
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process [of labour] tell you of itself what are the social 
conditions under which it is taking place, whether un- 
der the slave-owner’s brutal lash, or the anxious eye of 
the capitalist...’ 

The process of labour changes in a fundamental, 
qualitative way under socialism. Here the relationship 
between the exploiter and the exploited which is charac- 
teristic of capitalism disappears. The social function of 
labour is not reduced merely to obtaining the means of 
existence, dictated by need. Socialism frees labour, gra- 
dually turning it into the primary vital necessity, the 
main need of man, For the first time in history labour 
becomes socially liberated and acquires social signifi- 
cance. The labour process begins to be internally cons- 
cious. It is stimulated by the high ideals of communism 
and by a deep ideological conviction. Thus the fact that 
the labour process as such takes place under both capi- 
talism and socialism is in no way evidence of their 
convergence. On the contrary, the social revolution takes 
place precisely to deliver society from the old features 
which hamper its progressive development. 

Production is also always social and it is an essential 
feature of any society. All the components of the social 
process of production including distribution, exchange 
and consumption form a complex system and in the 
most general form are characteristic of all social forma- 
tions without exception. Moreover, there are general 
features which are characteristic of all formations, and 
there are others which are found only in some. However, 
if one goes from this logical, abstract generalization to 
the process of the historical development of production 
in its various phases (from which the scientific abstrac- 
tion was actually produced), it turns out that any kind 
of production is historically determined and really exists 
only in specific forms and methods, in particular in ca- 
pitalist and socialist forms. The content of development 
is defined not by the common features, but by the 


\ ybid, 
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difference in forms and methods of production. 

Analyzing the historical process of production very 
profoundly in abstract and specific categories, as well as 
general and individual, Marx emphasized: “All periods 
of production, however, have certain features in com- 
mon: they have certain common categories. Production 
in general is an abstraction, but a sensible abstraction in 
so far as it actually emphasises and defines the common 
aspects and thus avoids repetition. Yet this general con- 
cept, or the common aspect which has been brought to 
light by comparison, is itself a multifarious compound 
comprising divergent categories. Some elements are 
found in all epochs, others are common to a few epochs. 
The most modern period and the most ancient period 
will have [certain] categories in common. Production 
without them is inconceivable.,.. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish those definitions which apply to production in 
general, in order not to overlook the essential differences 
existing despite the unity that follows from the ve- 
ry fact that the subject, mankind, and the object, natu- 
re, are the same.””! 

It is the difference which is important. Without it 
there would be no real process of historical develop- 
ment, there would merely be a simple repetition of the 
past, i.e. history would turn out to be frozen in one spot 
and would cease to be a process. The capitalist and the 
socialist relations of production are based on different 
forms of ownership and that is their fundamental diffe- 
rence, Hence quite different aims of the production 
Process as a whole and of all its components. Under 
capitalist production there is an extreme degree of ex- 
ploitation of the working people with the aim of obtain- 
ing maximum profits.2_ Under socialism there is the 


1 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omy, p. 190. 

2 Marx writes: “The directing motive, the end and aim of 
Capitalist production, is to extract the greatest possible amount 
of surplus-value, and consequently to exploit labour-power to 
the greatest possible extent’ (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, p. 313). 
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complete satisfaction of the growing material and men- 
tal needs of all members of society. The opposition bet- 
ween capitalism and socialism is the basic contradiction 
of our epoch, This contradiction is becoming more 
acute. The reality of the modern world bears witness not 
to the convergence of socialism and capitalism, but to 
the deepening of the fundamental contradictions bet- 
ween them. 

The industrial revolution which Toffler writes about! 
certainly did produce a revolution in the methods of 
work, in production. It changed the relationship of man 
to nature and the relationships between people in pro- 
duction. This was the first industrial revolution in his- 
tory (end of the 18th—middle of 19th century) and it 
transformed manual labour into machine or mechanized 
labour. In the process of manual labour man was the 
main moving force and the primary source of energy. 
“The machine,” noted Marx, “which is the starting- 
point of the industrial revolution, supersedes the work- 
man .,. it is evident that he can be replaced by natural 
forces,”2 In connection with this the natural sciences are 
now used consciously in place of empirically routine 
approaches, The replacement of manufactured pro- 
duction by machines caused changes in other spheres of 
industry, means of communication and transport. It also 
encouraged changes in the social structure as a result of 
which former artisans and peasants became machine 
workers. Industry is now playing a leading role in the 
economy, moving agriculture into the background. The 
industrial revolution produced upheavals in the socio- 
economic and political spheres, changed the methods of 
production and led to the replacement of feudalism by 
capitalism, This, in Lenin’s words, marked an “abrupt 


1 There is literally not a single version of the bourgeois theory 
of convergence which does not contain a reference to the in- 
dustrial revolution as the determining landmark in the develop- 
ment of human society. All interpretations make excessive 
emphasis on changes in technology, and lose sight of man, of 
social relations, 

2 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. L, p. 355. 
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change of all social relations under the influence of ma- 
chines (note under the influence of machine industry, 
and not of ‘capitalism’ in general), a change which is 
known in economic science as the industrial revoluti- 
on”.1 The development of capitalist industry and the 
capitalist use of machines was connected with the 
predatory exhaustion of human and natural resources, 
not only of usable minerals and soil, but also of the 
fertility of the soil.2 The industrial revolution about 
which Toffler writes can and does only relate to ca- 
pitalism.3 

The modern scientific and technological revolution 
has posed a number of global problems to mankind, 
including problems of raw materials, of energy, biolo- 
gical problems, the use of the resources of the World 
Ocean, the mastery of the cosmos, the protection of the 
environment, etc, All these problems have now gone 
beyond the boundaries of economics and technology 
and have acquired a social and political character. They 
have a noticeable influence on the system of interna- 
tional relations and require the combined efforts of all 


1 V. 1. Lenin, ‘A Characterization of Economic Romanticism”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 2, 1977, p. 236. 


2 Marx noted that ‘“‘all progress in capitalistic agriculture is 
a progress in the art, not only of robbing the labourer, but of 
robbing the soil; all progress in increasing the fertility of the 
soil for a given time, is a progress towards ruining the lasting 
sources of that fertility. The more a country starts its develop- 
ment on the foundation of modern industry, like the United 
States, for example, the more rapid is this process of destruc- 
tion, Capitalist production, therefore, develops technology, 
and the combining together of various processes into a social 
whole, only by sapping the original sources of all wealth—the soil 
and the labourer’’ (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, pp. 474-475). 

3 Trying to justify the notorious schema of industrialism, 
Toffler goes as far as distorting the very great socio-political 
significance of the 1917 Socialist Revolution, slipping, post 
factum, artificial stereotype arguments: “The 1917 revolution 
was Russia's version of the American Civil War. It was fought 
not primarily, as it seemed, over communism but once again 
over the issue of industrialization” (Alvin Toffler, The Third 
Wave, p. 40). 
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nations and states, irrespective of their socio-economic 
and political structure, and broad international co-ope- 
ration for their resolution. But it cannot be concluded 
from this that the socio-economic and political relations 
under socialism and capitalism have begun to acquire 
common features. 

Efforts to substitute catchy terms for the concept 
of class struggle is a characteristic device of bourgeois 
ideologists, although it has never explained social rela- 
tions, Lenin’s words sound apt today: “Nothing is 
easier than to tack an ‘energeticist’ or ‘biologico-so- 
ciological’ label on to such phenomena as crises, re- 
volutions, the class struggle and so forth; but neither 
is there anything more sterile, more scholastic and 
lifeless than such an occupation.”! The use of nature 
has become the object of acute class conflicts. It has 
increased the conflict between Marxist-Leninist ideo- 
logy and bourgeois ideology. 

That is how matters stand with Toffler’s first argu- 
ment about the elimination of differences between 
capitalism and socialism. Another argument for conver- 
gence is the “socio-sphere” which is common to all 
industrial societies, It consists of components like the 
family, the education system and the general control 
over them which Is exerted by the giant corporations. 
The socially sanctioned structure of the modern family 
as the nucleus of the society of industrial civilization is, 
according to Toffler, characterized by a new stereotype. 
“The so-called nuclear family—father, mother, and a few 
children, with no encumbering relatives—became the 
standard, socially approved, modern model in all indus- 
trial societies, whether capitalist or socialist.”2 As for 
the other “central structure” of society, i.e. “mass 
education”: ‘In this respect, too, Second Wave societies, 
capitalist or communist, North or South, were all 


1 V1. Lenin, ‘Materialism and Empirio-Criticism”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 14, 1977, p. 328. 


2 Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave, pp. 44-45. 
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alike.” Unlike previous societies in which individual or 
group organizations predominate, in the industrial epoch 
“social control” both over the family and over the 
education system is exerted, General control is carried 
out by the huge corporations, the functioning of which, 
Toffler maintains, “became an in-built feature of econ- 
omic life in all the industrial nations, including socialist 
and communist societies”’.2 

The picture which Toffler presents is typical for 
capitalist states. Gigantic and all-powerful associa- 
tions, multi-national corporations really do possess 
unlimited powers of control which make the economic 
and political structure of society, both within the 
country and, quite frequently, beyond it, serve their 
own interests, They direct the work of social and state 
organizations, of the information services and agencies, 
of groups and mass associations, and they define the 
main lines of scientific research and of financial, mili- 
tary, ideological and cultural policy. It is indeed dif- 
ficult for a person, who has grown up and lives in the 
conditions of bourgeois reality and feels the daily 
influence of the ubiquitous monopolistic octopus, to 
imagine a society without corporations which, as 
Toffler writes, are an in-built feature of economic 
life, 

The giant corporations are so pervasive and so head- 
strong and they have appropriated so many of the 
important functions of the social organism, that their 
existence seems natural to the ordinary bourgeois 
consciousness, Similarly natural seems the struggle 
against the monopolies which the bourgeois mass media 
advertize as an expression of freedom, But the covert 
thought is inculcated that huge, all-powerful monopo- 
listic associations should exist in society for freedom 
and human rights to have full play, The unwarranted 
extrapolation of the important features of capitalism 
onto other societies, including socialist societies, often 


1 rhid., p. 46. 
2 Ibid., p. 47. 

















finds a fertile soil in the misinformed mass political 
consciousness, 

On the other hand, it is the individual en masse 
who feels the systematic infringement of the principles 
of democracy and who observes with his own eyes the 
endless political crisis which holds bourgeois govern- 
ments in its grip. Toffler also sees this phenomenon, But, 
defending capitalism from its gwn internal property 
which it has engendered, he attributes this phenomenon 
to industrialism as such, thus finding a third piece of 
“evidence’’ for the similarity between capitalism and 
socialism, This is how he explains the genetics of po- 
litical power. Together with the mighty economic cor- 
porations, and in parallel, arise “groups of faceless de- 
cision-makers, controlling the levers of investment, 
forming the super-clite in all industrial societies”! The 
architectonics of the political elite isa hidden hierarchy 
of power which re-emerges after every crisis or political 
changes without changing its essences. 

It is not difficult to assume that the following state- 
ment of Toffler is prompted by his perception of Ame- 
rican political reality: “‘Names, slogans, party labels and 
candidates might change; revolutions might come and 
go. New faces might appear behind the big mahogany 
desks. But the basic architecture of power remained”. 
And here Toffler draws an abstract scholastic conclusion 
which is quite acceptable to the bourgeois political eli- 
te: “Industrialism and the full democracy it promised 
were, in fact, incompatible.”3 It should be emphasized 
that his words sound convincing and acquire a strong 
grounding when, without any pretence at scientific 
generalization and theoretical conclusions, he simply and 
naturally (as befits any more or less decent bourge- 
ois journalist) describes some political realities. To 
an uninformed man, according to Toffler, “nothing 
is more confusing .,, than the spectacle of an Ameri- 
1 Alvin Toffler, op. cit., p. 47. 

2 Ibid, 
3 bid, p. 85. 
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can presidential campaign; the hot-dog gulping, back- 
slapping, and baby kissing, the coy refusal to cast 
hat in ring, the primaries, the conventions, followed 
by the maniac frenzy of fund-raising, whistle-stopping, 
speechmaking, television commercials—all in the name 
of democracy”. In this description the exact atti- 
tude of the bourgeois political elite to democracy 
is captured: to use it for advertisement and self-adver- 
tisement and nothing else. 

As far as marriage and family relationships are concer- 
ned, Toffler treats them in a one-sided way and limits 
himself to the surface, quantitative aspect. Meanwhile 
the structure of the family, “the small social group”, 
functions exactly like a social institution in which the 
most general features of the society of which it is the 
nucleus are reflected. The prevailing economic struct- 
ure and the property relations have a strong influence 
both on the quantitative and the qualitative features of 
the family. 

The economic activity of feudal society, for example, 
was. based on a large family and its territorial localiza- 
tion. The predominance of a natural economy in agri- 
culture, manufacturing and handicraft industries creat- 
ed favourable conditions for the co-operative activi- 
ty of large family collectives including numerous relati- 
ves who, according to Toffler, for some reason are “en- 
cumbering”. In fact, there was then a strict hierarchy, 
with subordination and a familial division of labour. 
The development of industry, the process of urbaniza- 
tion and the appearance of large enterprises of an ur- 
ban type led to the disappearance of the conditions in 
which large family collectives could function in an 
economically effective way. They began to disperse 
and divide into conjugal pairs. By itself this fact does not 
of course confirm Toffler’s view about the “similarity” 
between socialism and capitalism. 

Any society, feudal, capitalist or socialist, is inte- 


1 [bid., p. 85. 



























rested in defending and consolidating the stable family. 
It sanctions the functions of the family in various ways— 
legal, moral, religious, economic, by defining parents’ 
rights and obligations and the norms and principles of 
relationships between spouses, etc. But the economic 
structure of society has a qualitative influence on the 
family. Capitalism is naturally incapable of freeing ma- 
rital and family relationships from those inevitable 
consequences which arise from the rule of private pro- 
perty in society. Phenomena such as unemployment, 
inflation, price increases for vital necessities, the increas- 
ing cost of living, the high cost of medical service and 
of education, etc., all affect those relationships, Thus 
often moral impotence is hidden below the surface of 
apparent family well-being. The principle of moral pu- 
rity is moved to the background or is entirely forgotten, 
Marx noted that “in its highest development the prin- 
ciple of private property contradicts the principle of 
the family” } 

In contrast to capitalism, socialism creates conditions 
for free, economically independent marital and family 
relationships, for the development of a socialist way of 
life and the establishment within the family of the prin- 
ciples of communist morality. As A. Kharchev correct- 
ly points out, socialism ‘“‘leads to the point where the 
contradiction between economics and morality is over- 
come.,.. The all-round spiritual development of society 
and of the individual becomes the aim and the meaning 
of society’s econemic progress.””2 

Toffler’s fourth “proof” that capitalism and socialism 
are identical also cannot withstand criticism. He assu- 
mes an identical world view, based on three so-called 
principles: the use of natural resources (‘‘conflict with 
nature”), the process of evolution (“humans ... were 
the pinnacle of a long process of evolution”), and prog- 


1 Karl Marx, “Contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s Philo- 
sophy of Law”, p. 99. ; 
2 A. Kharchev, Brak i semiya v SSSR (Marriage and the Fami- 
ly in,the USSR), Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 1979, p. 344. 
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ress, which is based on “the idea that history flows irre- 
versibly toward a better life for humanity”.! In Tof- 
fler’s opinion, these principles characterize the indus- 
trial way of thinking which is common to capitalist and 
socialist societies. 

But, in spite of all his arguments against Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, Toffler himself refutes the thesis that 
the socialist and capitalist world views are identical. 
Thus he knows well enough that Marxism is a revoluti- 
onary ideology based on the recognition of classes and 
class conflict. It is class conflict which is the main 
motive force of social development in bourgeois so- 
cieties, It shakes the foundations of capitalism, appea- 
ring both as necessary internal condition and, at the 
same time, as an active means of the revolutionary 
transformation of capitalism into socialism, But Toffler 
chooses the class approach as the main target of his 
attacks. 

He is ready to recognize any defects in the USA, to 
subject the existing political system, bourgeois democra- 
cy, the domestic and foreign policy? to sharp criti- 
cism, anything, but he will not admit the division of 
capitalist society into classes. This is a kind of political 
taboo. To explain the conflicts which are taking place 
in bourgeois countries he tries to depict them as the 
“conflict between two waves”, of industrialism with the 
new, “third” civilization. The irony is that Toffler prono- 
unces the scientific, Marxist approach “superficial”, 
and offers his abstract arguments as the key metho- 


1 Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave, pp. 116-117. 

2 Talking about the inability of the USA to work out an ef- 
fective policy in the use of energy, Toffler notes that the US 
political machinery continues to spin helplessly on its axis, un- 
able to work out anything even remotely resembling a coherent 
energy policy. ‘‘This policy vacuum is not unique. The United 
States has also no comprehensive (or comprehensible) urban 
policy, environmental policy, family policy, technology policy. 
It does not even have—if we listen to critics abroad—a discernible 
foreign policy. Nor would the American political system have 
the capacity to integrate and prioritize such policies even if 
they did exist’ (Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave, p. 409). 
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dological approach for an “‘insight’’ understanding of 
social phenomena. 

Uncritically borrowing anti-Marxist ideas from the 
professional bourgeois ideologists and repudiating a 
scientific approach, Toffler unjustifiably lays claim to a 
scientific understanding of social phenomena: ‘‘The 
Marxist emphasis on class struggle has systematically 
obscured the larger, deeper conflict that arose between 
the demands of producers (both workers and managers) 
for higher wages, profits, and benefits and the counter- 
demand of consumers (including the very same people) 
for lower prices.” ! 

It should particularly be emphasized that this alle- 
ged coincidence of interests of the workers and the ca- 
pitalists with its corresponding appeal to the categories 
of political economy is one of the most widespread and 
tenacious illusions in various strata of the population of 
Western countries. Exposing it demands a correspon- 
ding critical analysis. 

Epistemologically, the essence of the matter is that 
Toffler reflects a mistaken understanding of reality 
which is typical not only of the ordinary bourgeois 
consciousness, but of Western social and economic 
science as a whole, taking the transmuted forms of 
reality for the real, Marx wrote: “On the surface of 
bourgeois society the wage of the labourer appears as 
the price of labour, a certain quantity of money that 
is paid for a certain quantity of labour.”* This appea- 
rance, which conceals the wage nature of labour and its 
fragmentation, gives the economic “grounds” for seeing 
wages and profits as, if not identical, then at least kin- 
dred economic categories: labour creates wages and it 
also creates profits, only in the first case it relates to 
workers and in the second to capitalists (managers). 
A very real “optical illusion’ arises that everyone re- 
ceives his wage. 


1 Alvin Toffler, op. cit., p. 56. 
2 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, p. 501. 
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Toffler goes further and puts workers and capitalists, 
wages and profit in one bracket. Thus right from the be- 
ginning, he eliminates the real conditions not only for 
solving the problem, but even for posing it correctly. 
This approach, no matter to what extent the falseness 
of the intellectual operation is recognized, transforms 
real contradictions into imaginary, and then the result- 
ing fiction is analyzed. Thus imaginary relations are 
taken for real. 

But this illusion not only has epistemological roots, 
but also social ones, since the distorted forms of real 
relations are contained in the very mode of capitalist 
production. This illusion provides economic “grounding” 
and intellectual arguments not only for various conver- 
gence concepts, but also for other bourgeois and reform- 
ist, opportunist theories of “social partnership”, “social 
peace”, “‘a single large family”, etc. 

Marx particularly emphasized the need to expose 
this kind of illusion distorting the actual relationship 
between the real value of labour power, i.e. the wage, 
and the transmuted form which it has under capitalism, 
the value of labour: “Hence, we may understand the de- 
cisive importance of the transformation of value and 
price of labour-power into the form of wages, or into 
the value and price of labour itself. This phenomenal 
form, which makes the actual relation invisible, and, 
indeed, shows the direct opposite of that relation, forms 
the basis of all the juridical notions of both labourer 
and capitalist, of all the mystifications of the capital- 
istic mode of production, of all its illusions as to liber- 
ty, of all the apologetic shifts of the vulgar econo- 
mists,”2 

That which on the surface appears to be the relation- 
ship of wages and profits, is in fact the inter-relationship 
between the price paid for labour power (the wage) 
and the surplus-value (profit). To disclose the dynamism 


1 Marx was very critical of bourgeois political economy which 
“on principle worships appearances only” (ibid., p. 504). 
2 Ibid., pp. 505-506. 











of this inter-relationship, its important characteristics 
and its internal contradictoriness, each aspect of the con- 
tradiction must be analyzed deeply and from every angle, 
without losing sight of any of the main components 
which participate in the real movement, expressed in 
such categories as the productivity of labour, necessary 
labour time, the intensity of labour, the norm of sur- 
plus-value, the profit norm, constant and variable ca- 
pital, the absolute and relative size of surplus-value, 
shortening and lengthening the working day, etc. 

In Capital, Marx defined the categories of political 
economy including wages and profit and their inter- 
relationship and he examines the latter in various meas- 
ures. The labour of .a hired worker forms the value 
which is equal to the sum of the value of labour-power 
plus surplus-value. In the labour-process the first is reim- 
bursed money which was advanced by the capitalist in 
purchasing labour-power, that is turned into labour- 
power. It is the price of labour-power or wages. The work- 
er spends it on the means of subsistence. However, 
Marx indicated: ‘‘...the labour-process may continue 
beyond the time necessary to reproduce and incorpo- 
rate in the product a mere equivalent for the value of the 
labour-power”.! This part of the labour-process produces 
the surplus-value which is appropriated by the capi- 
talist without compensation.“ Surplus labour creates 
value for the capitalist for which he pays nothing. 

The relationship between wages and profit is, in 
effect, the relationship between the paid and unpaid 
labour of the hired worker. Although both wages and 
profit are created by the labour of the worker, they are 
opposites. The relationship of these opposites results in 
a contradiction which forms the objective basis of the 
class struggle between capitalists and workers and is 


1 Karl Marx, op. cit., p. 201. 

Marx indicated that “‘all surplus-value, whatever particular 
form (profit, interest, or rent), it may subsequently crystallise 
into, is in substance the materialization of unpaid labour” 
(ibid,, p. 500). 
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expressed in it. It is true that, depending on various 
circumstances, for example an increase in the produc- 
tive power of labour, the relationship between the size 
of the cost of labour-power and surplus-value may 
remain unchanged, However, in the vast majority of 
cases the capitalist, by means of using all possible met- 
hods—lengthening the working day, intensifying labour, 
increasing prices, decreasing wages, using low-paid _fe- 
male and children’s labour, etc., tries to increase the 
profit, and the hired worker naturally fights the ca- 
pitalist to uphold his vital interests. 

Marx analyzed various manifestations of the contra- 
dictions between wages and profit. In one case “every 
change of magnitude in surplus-value arises from an in- 
verse change of magnitude in the value of labour-po- 
wer’”’.! In another: ‘It is self-evident, that if a constant 
quantity consists of two parts, neither of them can 
increase without the other diminishing .,. It is impossible 
for them to rise or fall simultaneously.”2 In a third 
case, it is completely obvious that this relationship feels 

“the pressure of capital on the one side, and the resis- 
tance of the labourer on the other.”3 Marx’s conclusions 
were possible only as a result of a deeply scientific, 
unprejudiced, objective analysis and the exposure of 
the illusory appearance of things, the demystification of 
the deceptive external semblance of relationships as they 
seem on the surface of phenomena. This approach is 
beyond ordinary common sense or empirical descrip- 
tion.4 

As has already been noted, the emergence and func- 


5 ibid, p. 489. 

5 ibid., p. 487. 

3 [bid., p. 489. 

Marx wrote: “For the rest, in respect to the phenomenal! form, 
‘value and price of labour’, or ‘wages’ as contrasted with the 
essential relation manifested therein, viz., the value and price 
of labour-power, the same difference holds that holds in respect 
to all phenomena and their hidden substratum. The former 
appear directly and spontaneously as current modes of thought, 
the latter must first be discovered by science” (ibid., p. 507). 
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tioning of transmuted forms is the result of the capital- 
ist mode of production. The system of hired labour 
creates the very real illusion that the labour-process is 
not fragmented, when the surplus or unpaid labour 
appears as paid, thus hiding the gratuitous labour of the 
hired worker. Although the capitalist buys not the la- 
bour of the worker, but labour-power, and thus one can 
talk not about the imaginary value of labour but of the 
value of labour-power, it is labour which appears on 
the surface of phenomena, the products of labour, 
goods, since labour creates value. The realness of the 
illusion lies in the fact that the wage appears as the 
value of labour. In fact the value of labour is only an 
irrational expression for the value of labour-power. 
It must always be less than the value newly created by 
labour, since the capitalist always makes labour-power 
function for longer than is necessary to reproduce its 
own value. However, wages which appear to be the asses- 
sment of the results of labour, as the price of the whole 
working day, hides the gratuitous labour of the hired 
worker. Consequently, the value and the price of labour- 
power are only expressed in the form of wages in a trans- 
muted form. 

To understand this transmuted form, it is neces- 
sary to disclose the dual nature of labour embodied 
in the product. The fact is that labour-power always 
has a definite functional purpose, a professional pur- 
pose, a concrete use, its use-value. This fact lies 
on the surface, creating the appearance that this is 
the only property of labour. But labour is, at the same 
time, universal element creating value. The ordinary 
consciousness cannot grasp this circumstance, It can 
only fix the fact that wages move when, for example, 
its size is influenced by the production of a greater 
or smaller quantity of goods or by such factors as 


1 $0, Marx noted, “the wage-form thus extinguishes every 
trace of the division of the working-day into necessary labour 
and surplus-labour, into paid and unpaid labour, All labour ap- 
pears as paid labour” (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, p. 505). 
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the length of the working day, individual differences 
in the wages of workers who perform the same opera- 
tion but have different qualities of labour-power. 

Thus the monetary form hides the substantive rela- 
tionships between people and the interaction of va- 
rious factors of the labour-process. In disclosing the 
mechanism by which the transmuted form acts, Marx 
showed clearly, in particular, that the value of labour- 
power and the surplus-value appear in the form of 
parts of a newly-created value, But at the same time a 
fundamental fact remains in the background. Because 
variable capital is exchanged for labour-power, the 
worker is accordingly alienated from his product. 
Instead of this, wrote Marx, “‘... we have the false sem- 
blance of an association, in which labourer and capi- 
talist divide the product in proportion to the different 
elements which they respectively contribute towards 
its formation”! 

It is curious that in the mind of the capitalist, as 
in the consciousness of the professional bourgeois 
ideologist, not to speak of the common sense of the 
man in the street, only the external semblance of 
relations of production are reflected.2 Therefore, 
to the same extent to which the demands of the work- 
ers seem illegitimate to the capitalist, the worker feels 
that the daily struggle against the capitalists is essential. 
A particular clash between utopia and fatalism takes 
place. At the same time there is a silent assumption that 
the capitalist system is natural and eternal, a system 
which must, on the one hand, strengthen its legal fun- 
ctions as they appear to the bourgeois legal conscious- 
ness (‘I give to you so that you give back”, “I give to 
you so that you will do’) and on the other, even if 


1 Tbid., p. 499. 

2 “The capitalist does not know that the normal price of labour 
also includes a definite quantity of unpaid labour, and that 
this very unpaid labour is the normal source of his gain, The 
category, surplus labour-time, does not exist at all for him, 
since it is included in the normal working-day, which he thinks 
he has paid for in the day’s wages” (ibid., p. 514). 
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rarely, to ensure some improvement in the position of 
the workers.! Modern bourgeois social thought neither 
wishes nor is able to offer any radical solution to the 
problem ‘‘so long as it sticks in its bourgeois skin’”.? 
This is where the struggle against Marxism stems from, 
and the denial of classes and the dilution of the class 
conflict in all kinds of real or imaginary conflicts, 
starting from the clash between “waves” of different 
civilizations right up to the clash between the sexes. 

As an active element of the bourgeois ideological 
structure, Toffler’s views are typical of the structure 
as a whole. This clump of contradictions expresses 
the position of the new type of bourgeois ideologist 
characteristic of the transitional period from capi- 
talism to socialism. He criticizes capitalism, but at the 
same time he does not accept socialism. He does not 
want war, but nor does he struggle for peace. He wishes 
to be an optimist but he cannot help being a pessimist. 
He feels the impotence of bourgeois social thought, 
but he cannot free himself from its influence. He ac- 
cepts revolution in words, but rejects it in deeds, He 
tries to help people, but he does not believe in their 
internal capabilities, placing his hopes in some ano- 
nymous forces. He sees the multitude of contradic- 
tions in life, but he cannot understand how to re- 
solve them, nor can he distinguish important things from 
secondary ones. He does not support the old, fighting 
for the renewal of all forms of life, but he is not con- 
vinced that the new should appear and whether it 
is better than the old. 


1 Toffler announces: ‘Conflict in society is not only necessary, 
it is, within limits, desirable” (Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave, 
p. 438). 

2 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 507. Marx showed how bourgeois 
thought, taking the transmuted forms of phenomena for the 
real, ‘proved’ two opposing things equally, in particular that 
“capitalist. production has no existence, even when it does 
exist ... the imbecile flatness of the present bourgeoisie is to 
be measured by the attitude of its great intellects’ (ibid., pp. 
485, 486). 
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In the United States, as in many other countries 
today, according to Toffler, “the collision of Second 
and Third Waves creates social tensions, dangerous 
conflicts, and strange new political wave fronts that 
cut across the usual divisions of class, race, sex, or 
party.... All the old polarizations and coalitions break 
up.”! The single industrial society has already elimi- 
nated differences between socialism and capitalism. 
It is based on six principles: standardization, specia- 
lization, synchronization, concentration, maximization 
and centralization, These features concern economic 
and political management, culture and education, 
family relationships and life style. 

The Third Wave changes these principles, turning 
them into their opposites and instilling in life accor- 
dingly destandardization, despecialization and so on. 
A “de-massified” society is gradually coming to re- 
place mass industrial society. De-massification, like the 
disappearance of classes, is the most important fea- 
ture of the transitional period. Toffler announces: 
“Yet the further we move beyond industrial mass 
society, the less tenable the Marxist assumptions. For 
both masses and classes lose much of their significance 
in the emerging Third Wave civilization.” 

One of Toffler’s many contradictory statements 
is worthy of particular attention. He often emphasi- 
zes the obsolescence of the Marxist theory of classes 
and class conflict. Yet he does not imagine a future 
society without classes: “...more traditional conflicts 
between classes ... will not vanish. They may even ... 
grow more violent, especially if we undergo  large- 
scale economic turbulence.”’3 

The author is not simply inconsistent logically, his 
Position is contradictory. In order to get support “from 
those at the top” he must follow the traditional anti- 


1 Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave, p. 32. 
2 Ibid., p. 436. 


3 Ibid., p. 453. 
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Marxist line of bourgeois ideology. But unlike the 
narrowly professional scholar who is not excited by 
recognition from “the broad masses’’, the author of a 
bestseller needs support from below, i.e. he needs broad 
popularity among millions of readers. And to convince 
the latter that, despite their daily experience, there 
is no class conflict in society, means to lose their credibi- 
lity. False sermons which are received matter-of-factly 
by colleagues may turn out to be completely unsuitable 
and incomprehensible to the mass reader. 

It must be also emphasized that Marxist thought has 
had a profound influence on all forms and “stages” of 
bourgeois consciousness without exception, Being 
structurally differentiated, it reacts to Marxism in 
various ways. Thus Toffler’s attempts to define his 
attitude to classes is one of the manifestations of that 
reaction. It is typical of the contradictory ordinary 
bourgeois consciousness. However, Marxist teaching 
often penetrates the consciousness even of bourgeois 
professionals in various branches of social thought. 
An example is the views of Edward Greenberg, associate 
professor of political science from the University of 
Colorado. He notes: ‘‘In contrast to the usual rhetoric 
that pervades American thinking (which articulates a 
vision of unity, commonality, ‘one big family’), the 
interests of owners and the interests of workers are 
perpetually and fundamentally at odds (though, to be 
sure, people may be more or less aware of this conflict 
at different times).’’! Contrasting theory with reality, 
Greenberg comes to the conclusion that the theory 
of classes and class struggle ‘‘remains a powerful tool ... 
for understanding contemporary reality. It continues to 
accurately portray the main class elements in society, 
the capitalist class and its vast power, and the working 
class with its sheer numbers.’’2 


1 Edward §. Greenberg, The American Political System, A 
Radical Approach,Winthrop Publishers, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 
1980, p. 72. 

2 Ibid., p. 101. 
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Toffler’s version of the “completed convergence” 
conception placed a series of untypical questions which 
demand answers. We will note the main question: what 
are the objective conditions for the replacement of 
“industrial” civilization by a new civilization? Toffler 
tries to answer this question or rather, not to answer it, 
on three levels. In the first place, he maintains that 
forecasting social development is impossible in principle: 
“Despite all the computer printouts, cluster diagrams, 
and mathematical models and matrices that futurist 
researchers use, our attempts to peer into tomorrow— 
or even to make sense of today— remain, as they must, 
more an art than a science,”! Secondly, Toffler rejects 
the question as wrong outright. “Nobody knows”? 
Thirdly, swerving from his intention to infuse his new 
book with an optimistic spirit, he betrays his underlying 
feeling, fear of the future: “It is scarcely necessary today 
to elaborate on the real dangers facing us—from nuclear 
annihilation and ecological disaster to racial fanaticism 
or regional violence... War, economic debacle, large-scale 
technological disaster—any of these could alter future 
history in catastrophic ways.” 

Believing that the spontaneous action of social, 
economic and political forces cannot, in principle, be 
subjected to rational management or control, Toffler 
propagates a passive, temporizing position. Mentioning 
in passing the danger of world war, he does not say a 
word about the growing struggle of nations for peace or 
about the necessity of waging this struggle to avoid the 
danger of a nuclear catastrophe, By denying that classes 
and class conflict exist in capitalist countries he deviates 
from that very realistic position from which the eco- 
nomic and political anatomy of bourgeois society can 
1 2 Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave, p. 145. 

2 Ibid, p. 376. See also: ‘‘...what we cannot find is ‘the’ cause 
of the Third Wave... Indeed, to ask what ‘the’ cause is may be 
the wrong way of phrasing the question or even the wrong 


question altogether. ‘What is the cause of the Third Wave?’ 
may be a Second Wave question” (ibid). 


3 Ibid., p. 19. 








only be correctly understood and a reliable social 
forecasting organized. 

Toffler’s attempts to ignore the existence of real 
socialism are absurd. And although his conception 
about the completed merging of capitalism and socialism 
into the industrial society has absolutely no __ basis, 
nonetheless it deserves careful critical analysis. On the 
one hand, it is an objective reflection of the internal 
conviction of many people that the coexistence of 
capitalism and socialism is possible and it sharply con- 
tradicts the official propaganda of imperialism and 
particularly the position of American hawks. It is 
true that their statements and views often reflect the 
official opinion of the present US administration and 
thus represent a real threat to world peace and security. 
Nonetheless, they should not be thought to be absolute 
or universal, nor should they be ascribed to all bour- 
geois politicians in the USA, Europe or in other conti- 
nents, and even less so to mass consciousness or to all 
professional Western political scientists. If one does this 
one may not be able to see the wood for the trees. 
The development of social science in any capitalist 
country is not directly related to changes in presidential 
power. On the other hand, Toffler’s conception excludes 
any understanding of the need for the transition from 
bourgeois society to socialist and, consequently, it 
makes future hopeless, According to the author of “the 
Third Wave of civilization’’, the future “‘will not necessa- 
rily arrive”. Toffler’s new book has not yet become a 
bestseller but if it does, it will not least be because of 
its pessimistic mood which is a very accurate reflection 
of the frame of mind of the broad masses in capitalist 
countries. 

It would be simplistic to underestimate works of 
journalism and literary works which become bestsellers 
and to imagine that they are merely created by publi- 
city, the magic of the author’s well-known name or the 
rapturous response of critics, The real reasons lie deeper. 
To become a bestseller, the book should provoke much 
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more than pure academic interest. The book may win 
wide, if short-lived, popularity if it succeeds in reflecting 
to some extent the problems which worry the masses. 
Books like this, like their authors, usually rise up on a 
stormy wave of unsatisfied social hopes and desires, 
daily cares and anxieties. The bourgeois citizen is not 
free in his choice of material which is offered to him 
daily by the mass media. However he can switch off the 
television or radio set, not go to the cinema, or put aside 
the paper, But his free choice, it must be assumed, is not 
the least important thing in deciding whether a particu- 
lar book becomes a bestseller and turns into a social 
sensation. 

It is true, choice is made by consciousness which has 
already been worked upon by the mass media which, on 
the whole, aids the formation of demand. Thus various 
books become bestsellers. However, in the final ana- 
lysis the objectively mature social demand, which 
invites corresponding proposals including the subject- 
matter of bestsellers and also the particular content and 
aim of bourgeois propaganda, is very significant. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that to become a 
teal bestseller, bought in millions of copies from year to 
year, means that the book has attracted the interest of 
millions of people. It is spoken about everywhere, 
Political events begin to be perceived through the prism 
of its ideas and it contributes indirectly to shaping 
public opinion. A bestseller should be perceived not only 
as a literary fact, a news, but as a social psychological 
phenomenon. There is no doubt that bestsellers (real 
ones, not publicity-made) deserve to become the subject 
of special, careful research not only of literary reviewers, 
but also of philosophers, psychologists and sociologists. 
We will limit ourselves in this case to just one observa- 
ton. 

In the last few years fear, the mass perception of the 
inevitability of social catastrophe, has become the 
unchanging theme producing bestsellers in capitalist 
countries. The most read publications illuminate it from 
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various aspects, One of the numerous examples is the book 
by another American author, Joseph Heller, with the dis- 
quieting title, Something Happened, which won extraordi- 
nary fame. In this book the image of a man is created asa 
typical social psychological “‘model” of modern man. He 
lives in unbearable circumstances of distrust, and fear. He 
is a worried man who is unsure of tomorrow, who hates 
everyone and everything around him. And again we mn 
into a description of the insuperable feeling of fear of the 
future, the feeling of impending catastrophe. And it is not 
an individual feeling, but social; it is not the fruit of a sick 
imagination, but the result of anomalous social relations, 
the inevitable outcome of the political system. With plain 
realism, the protagonist depicts the relations between 
people in atypical American company: 

“In the office in which I work there are five people of 
whom | am afraid. Each of these five is afraid of four peop- 
le (excluding overlaps), for a total of twenty, and each of 
these twenty people is afraid of six people, making a total 
of one hundred and twenty people who are feared by at 
least one person. Each of these one hundred and twenty 
people is afraid of the twelve men at the top who helped 
found and build the company and now own and direct 
it.... | can never make myself believe I am safe.... I’ve 
always been afraid I was about to be fired.... It’s just that I 
find it impossible to know exactly what is going on behind 
the closed doors of all the offices on all the floors occupied 
by all the people in this and all the other companies in the 
whole world who might say or do something, intentionally 
or circumstantially, that could bring me to ruin.”! 


1 Joseph Heller, Something Happened, Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 
London, 1974, pp. 13, 15. One can also cite the well-known 
English writer, John Wain, who in the novel, A Winter in the 
Hills, depicts realistically the operation of spontaneous social 
forces in bourgeois society, of forces which are ungovernable, 
alien to the working man and crush him in the end, ‘Economic 
forces,” reasons the author’s central character, ‘‘were like forces 
of nature: they worked impersonally, but they manifested 
themselves, through individuals’ (John Wain, A Winter in the 
Hills, Macmillan, London, 1970, p. 52). 
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Why does this kind of subject matter enjoy the most 
demand? The reason, of course, is that an attempt is 
made in them to offer a way out, or a palliative, or at 
least a soothing sympathy. The common feature of these 
publications is that they sometimes touch upon import- 
ant problems which concern human destinies. But they 
find an imaginary solution to these problems or they 
skirt around them. We have lingered in a little more 
detail on bestsellers with the single aim of attracting 
the attention of professional analysts of bourgeois po- 
litical consciousness. To ignore bestsellers would be a 
mistake, But of course, it would be no less mistaken 
to go to the other extreme. It is not only bestsellers 
that are read, In the final analysis they form a very small 
part of the ocean of written matter which itself is also 
only part of bourgeois art and culture as a whole. The 
intensive and expanding process of politicization which 
involves various spheres of human activity today, both 
material and spiritual, has deeply affected contemporary 
Western art in all its manifestations. It is expressed in the 
fact that, firstly, political reality is more and more often 
becoming the subject of artistic works—problems of 
power, freedom, democracy, the relationship between 
the citizen and the state, the individual and society, 
inter-state relations, problems of war and peace, prob- 
lems of political bureaucracy, the political self-rea- 
lization of the individual, mass movements and so on. 

Secondly, artistic representation of reality more and 
more tends to contain political assessments, thus bringing 
artistic consciousness closer to political consciousness. 

Thirdly, there is a deeper and deeper recognition 
by people in the arts of the indisputable fact that it 
is impossible to remain politically neutral today in 
depicting the real process of life, human feelings and 
In creating fictional images. Individualistic rummaging 
within one’s self, a concentrated study of one’s own 
Original feelings can no longer win a mass readership, 
Nor the support of the powers that be, nor money or 
Publicity. Interest is only provoked by things that 
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express the mass sentiment, feelings experienced by 
every egotistical subject of bourgeois society. His incli- 
nations are incompatible with concepts which are 
removed from his personal world. Politics, asking no 
one’s permission, has imperiously invaded this perso- 
nal world, posing a vitally important question: to be 
or not to be, giving rise to an endless chain reaction 
of politicized forms of behaviour which beset man 
from all sides, sometimes completely unexpectedly. 
They make him a participant in political phenomena, 
large and small. Politics has also entered the studio 
of painters and sculptors. It is firmly established in 
poetry and prose, on the cinema screens and on the 
stage. 

By itself the fact that art has become politicized does 
not, of course, allow one to define the policy of which 
class it serves. Researchers will undoubtedly find much 
of interest in the study of the process of mutual pene- 
tration of artistic, scientific and political conscious- 
ness, the analysis of the epistemological possibilities 
of the bourgeois politicization of artistic creativity, 
its subjection to the influence of bourgeois politics 
and its use for political aims. 

Art is one of the most important sources for the 
working out of a subjective scale of assessment in re- 
lation to the real processes of life, for forming an ar- 
tistic and political world view and, consequently, it 
is one of the formative factors of mass consciousness 
in general, and of political consciousness in particular. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


POLITICS AND CULTURE 
IN A PHILOSOPHICAL LIGHT 


1. Specific Characteristics 
of Philosophical Analysis 


The concepts of “philosophy”, “politics” and 
“culture” encompass phenomena that are interconnected 
in the most diverse ways and have an infinite number of 
dimensions. The content of each of the aforementioned 
concepts can be defined separately in a more or less 
clear-cut form, but some of their features and aspects 
overlap, at times forming new concepts. For instance, 
the concept “cultural policy” is just as legitimate as the 
concept “political culture”’, 

In the broad sense of the word, culture includes 
Philosophy, politics and the economy, as well as other 
orms of society’s material and intellectual activities. 
Philosophy, law, arts, ethics, religion, and social, econ- 
omic, political and other relations, though relatively 
independent, are interconnected directly or indirectly 
and produce a consummate synthesis of society’s cultur- 
al accomplishments, which, on the whole, cannot be 
teduced to their mere sum total but form the indispe- 
nsable condition and core of society’s material and 
intellectual development. 

Analysis can be carried out in various ways. 
Referring to fundamental facts of philosophy, 
Politics and culture, and the definition of 
these concepts and their content make it possible to 
reveal what they have in common and how they differ, 
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and to identify a certain number of inter-relationships. It 
seems more expedient in this case to undertake a func- 
tional analysis of philosophy, politics and culture, that is 
to say, to show how they inter-relate and interact, 
focusing not so much on pinpointing one relation or 
another (in the majority of cases many of them are 
obvious) as on outlining the relation’s concrete histo- 
rical context and inner dynamics. 

Each epoch has its own philosophy, politics and 
culture and accomplishes certain tasks. Hegel aptly 
observed that philosophy isan epoch captured in thought. 
Should we slightly transform and complement this idea 
from the point of view of dialectical materialism, inter- 
pret philosophical thought as a form and function of 
social consciousness and supplement it with social 
activity, this idea thus transformed can be fully applied 
to philosophy, politics and culture as a whole, as each of 
these is a complicated phenomenon of the spiritual and 
material activity of society where an epoch is “captu- 
red”, i.e. a certain given epoch and its social—material 
and spititual—content. Every social formation has its 
own laws of material and spiritual development. Further- 
more, it exists precisely as a manifestation of objective 
material laws and their functioning in society. 

Material relations in the final result determine phi- 
losophical concepts and their content; political, et- 
hical and general cultural ideals; legal and moral norms 
and religious views. As previously mentioned, their 
sum total constitutes a condition of cultural develop- 
ment, man’s mastering of nature, harnessing the social 
elements and creating civilization. The general cul- 
tural ideal, as it were, brings into focus the main charac- 
teristics of an epoch and its self-consciousness, Culture 
contains the socio-economic and political conditions 
for its own development or potential tendencies lea- 
ding to the realization of the cultural ideal. 

The specific role played by philosophy within the 
framework of culture as a sphere of man’s social activity 
is determined by the fact that philosophy acts as an 
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intellectual instrument in mastering and transforming 
the world, as the methodology of scientific research, a 
world outlook and the theory of world outlook. For this 
reason cultural activity as a whole is characterized by 
consciousness, an ability for self-reflection, the envi- 
sioning of prospects and the understanding of the gener- 
al cultural ideal. Though it is a key component of spi- 
ritual culture, philosophy at the same time exercizes 
a fairly strong influence on the inter-relationships bet- 
ween the other components of culture—between the 
forms of social consciousness and activity supplementing 
them with a world outlook and scientific methodolo- 


We should not neglect another traditional field of 
philosophy, the study of substance. This is a purely 
philosophical problem which presupposes a general 
orientation toward searching for and discovering the 
primary determining element of everything that exists 
and which simultaneously is the main cause (the origi- 
nal cause and the ultimate cause) of the development of 
reality. Needless to say, substance has been interpreted 
in different ways in the course of the history of phi- 
losophy, and this interpretation has often served as an 
important watershed between materialism and idealism. 
The struggle between these two basic trends in philo- 
sophy is still going on today. Many Western philosoph- 
ers, sociologists, culturologists and political scientists 
primarily deal with the problems of culture in an idealis- 
tic way. It is precisely the materialist or idealist inter- 
Pretation of substance as being in the final analysis a 
determining basis of the infinitely multifarious world 
that makes it possible to distinguish between material- 
ist and idealist interpretations of culture and, by analyz- 
ing the mediated elements, to understand multiplane 
and multidimensional cultural activity as a complicated 
Phenomenon having a single underlying basis or subs- 
tance, 

Politics play a distinctive role in culture, being one 
of the more active components which imparts to cultural 
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activity class, party and ideological purposes. Of course, 
politics in itself is a multidimensional phenomenon. On 
the one hand, it includes political thought which acts as 
a special form of cognitive activity studying on a broad 
plane social relations that have a direct bearing on the 
problem of power and that are institutionalized in 
certain forms of the state and its bodies, parties, unions, 
and group or mass movements. On the other hand, it 
includes practical policies pertaining to a special field of 
government in which important decisions are made and 
put into effect, thus influencing the general trend of 
cultural activity. As compared with other forms of social 
consciousness and activity, another characteristic of po- 
litics is that it is directly linked to government and deci- 
sion-making with respect to power, ie, its change or 
retention. 

In fact politics has always strongly influenced culture 
in general and its components—philosophy, ethics, arts, 
law, religion, the economy, etc.—in particular, How- 
ever, today, when all spheres of human activity are be- 
coming increasingly politicized, when millions are be- 
coming involved in active political life and are greatly 
influencing all the processes taking place in the world, 
the role of politics, political consciousness, political 
thought, organization and activity has grown immeasur- 
ably. The world of political reality has expanded to 
such an extent that it is virtually impossible to define 
it. No important field of activity can be said to be 
without political meaning or fail to be judged by a poli- 
tical frame of reference. The fact that philosophy and 
culture are intensively politicized is indisputable. A real- 
istic and rational analysis of the inter-relationships bet- 
ween philosophy and culture in the modern world is 
only possible within the context of political processes, 

The modern age was ushered in by the Great October 
Socialist Revolution in Russia, which gave a powerful 
impetus to the internationalization of mass-revolutiona- 
ry action, enhanced the belief of millions of people in 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy as an effective spiritual weap- 
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on in fighting for historical progress, and turned cul- 
ture into a conscious activity aimed at building a commu- 
nist civilization, For this reason, whenever a scholar 
must comprehensively assess the social, economic, 
political, ethical, aesthetic or cultural importance in 
general of some essential phenomenon today, he in- 
evitably goes back to an analysis of its source—the 
October Revolution, which was not only a turning point 
in historical development but also laid the foundations 
for a new type of inter-state and human relations in the 
most diverse fields of social life (including the economy, 
politics, science and culture), the foundations for a new 
type of culture—socialist culture—and the foundation 
of a new type of civilization—communist civilization. 

All social revolutions must actively involve the mas- 
ses, but it was the October Revolution that drew the 
working people into conscious mass-political activity. 
This revolution was the condition, goal and result of 
that activity and elevated the culture of political thought 
and the effectiveness of revolutionary action. It provid- 
ed a sound foundation for the scientific understanding 
of the cultural and political ideal, showed a real possi- 
bility for implementing it and was the first example 
in the history of mankind of a victorious socialist re- 
volution. It thus laid down a new type of cultural-his- 
torical tradition, the tradition of victorious socialist re- 
volutions. 

A key condition of scientific research into the prob- 
lem of the inter-relationship between philosophy, 
Politics and culture is strict adherence to the principle 
of historical development, which makes it possible to 
regard previous forms in the development of one pheno- 
menon or another from the point of view of the highest 
form attained at the present time. This ensures adherence 
to the methodological requirement of materialist dialec- 
tics—the unity of the historical and the logical. 

Today, in the early eighties, when the ideological 
Struggle between capitalism and socialism has become 
extremely acute, we can see with greater clarity than be- 
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fore the peculiarities of the historical process of the past 
and the present and the specific way in which it is ref- 
lected in the forms of social consciousness, in the con- 
flict between two opposite—bourgeois and socialist— 
cultures. There are more real opportunities to determine 
the true role of previous phenomena and to apply a 
historical-genetic approach to the imporant political, 
cultural and social events of today so as to follow the 
course of historical development (while essentially dis- 
regarding chance phenomena) and view chronology as 
secondary to the logically meaningful development of 
events. 

An ominous danger threatens modern culture and ci- 
vilization due to the militarist policy of the aggressive 
forces of imperialism, the intensified arms race and the 
development of new types of mass destruction weapons. 
The people have a choice—either to pool mass social and 
political actions in a struggle to preserve cultural values 
and save civilization or to allow imperialism to lead the 
world to the brink of a nuclear catastrophe. In fact, 
there is no alternative here. Under present-day circum- 
stances, problems of culture cannot be discussed, nor 
should they be, in abstract terms, divorced from polli- 
tical reality. Thus any cultural figure or theoretician 
should clearly define his or her political and moral 
stand. 

In many Western countries the current view is that 
culture stands for what human intellect and emotions 
have been creating throughout the ages—values, symbols, 
myths, language, religion, the arts, science, technology, 
law, philosophy, social and political structure—that 
culture is something greater than the sum total of ma- 
terial and cultural accomplishments and that it is a com- 
plex dynamic reality, in which and through which 
the individual realizes his aspirations and transforms 
his environment and himself, Such an interpretation of 
culture is typical and should therefore be analyzed. 

It is impossible today to build scientifically substan- 
tiated and argumentated conceptions of culture without 
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considering the real political situation in the world, 
the intense rivalry between bourgeois and socialist cul- 
tures, and the struggle waged by the developing coun: 
tries against “cultural imperialism”’ of the leading capital- 
ist states. So that these conceptions should not be aca- 
demically abstract, it is likewise necessary to take into 
account the different socio-economic and _ political 
conditions in which nations develop and the global prob- 
lems now facing mankind. Culture is a class phenomenon 
which calls for a class approach. Such an analysis shows 
that the cultural history of the bourgeoisie, while it was 
gradually being transformed from a progressive class into 
a conservative one, is the history of an ever deepening 
crisis of bourgeois culture, the renunciation of positive 
ideals, systematic depreciation of cultural values and 
growing suspicion of the objective importance of new 
theories prompted by the existing realities. 

Bourgeois civilization was formed during the great 
epoch of the Renaissance. At that time, the rising, pro- 
gressive young class of the bourgeoisie bravely proclai- 
med the noble humanistic ideals of freedom and equali- 
ty. The idea of “Man” was lifted up and removed from 
the paralyzing dominion of mediaeval scholasticism, 
religious dogmas and hierarchical social estates. Philo- 
sophy, science and the arts flourished, producing a bril- 
liant constellation of scientists, writers and artists. 
Engels wrote: ‘‘The men who founded the modern rule 
of the bourgeoisie had anything but bourgeois limit- 
ations,”’1 

Not so today. Spontaneously developing bourgeois 
culture is undergoing a profound crisis and often lacks 
Positive ideals. As a rule, modern bourgeois philosoph- 
€rs, sociologists, political scientists and cultural figures 
deal with depreciated cultural values and at best recog- 
nize the need to “re-assess values”. Bourgeois culture has 
neglected Man, the main value which continues to be de- 
humanized. One may be so bold as to state that in many 


1 Frederick Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p. 21. 
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Western countries culture is at present subordinate and 
subservient to imperialist policy. Big capital, military- 
industrial complexes, militarist circles and intelligence 
services ever more frequently and extensively deal with 
the problems of culture, financing it and shaping cultural 
policy. With vast financial resources and a ramified 
system of the mass media and communications at its 
disposal, the ruling elite has turned culture and, for that 
matter, politics into a commodity to be bought and sold, 
giving Western theoreticians complete “freedom” to 
devise scholastic doctrines and engage in polemics among 
themselves with regard to different definitions, to try 
and prove that the ideological element is being removed 
from culture and that culture is no longer politicized,to 
speculate on the individual alienated from society, his 
wishes and aspirations, to engage in the game of sym- 
bols, myths and rituals, to study structures of backward 
tribes and ethnic groups, to carry on missionary activit- 
ies, evading such problems as, for instance, the imperial- 
ist policy of racism and apartheid. On the other hand, 
such an ideological aspect as anti-Communism and the 
denigration of socialist culture and democracy has been 
officially sanctioned. 

Needless to say, we would be oversimplifying matters 
if we ignored contradictions within bourgeois culture 
itself and the progressive elements emerging in it. Never- 
theless, chance phenomena should not be thought of as 
principles. Progressive elements appear in culture not be- 
cause the capitalist order reigns in those countries but in 
spite of it and due to a critical analysis of and the struggle 
against imperialist pseudo-culture. As the ruling class 
is the dominant producer of ideas, it is impossible in des- 
cribing modern capitalism to ignore the official cultural 
policy of the United States, the most powerful country 
in the capitalist world, which serves as the focal point 
of the more aggressive forces of imperialism. Despite the 
contradictions emerging ir the capitalist camp (these, 
however, should not be overestimated), it is the United 
States that determines the most essential characteristics 
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of modern capitalism. 

Capitalism turns man into a helpless victim of “mass 
culture”. It offers the cult of violence as the only means 
of resolving pressing problems. Capitalism whips up and 
spreads fear of the future, pessimism, cynicism and 
cruelty and resorts to the large scale dissemination of 
political and cultural misinformation. In this way it 
causes man to doubt his own value, alienates him to an 
ever greater extent from general cultural demands, and 
raises a variety of social barriers to prevent the masses 
from coming into contact with contemporary spiritual 
values. By manipulating the people’s minds, capitalist 
ideologists seek to breed in them hatred of socialism and 
communism, democracy and liberalism. 

The foreign-policy cultural programme of imperialism 
is designed not only to export counter-revolution but 
also to export anti-culture. The destructive potential of 
the latter is highly dangerous. It robs the individual spi- 
ritually, widening the gap between developing science 
and the interests of man and turning science to an ever 
greater degree from a constructive force into a destruc- 
tive one. 

Mass unemployment, an economic feature of capi- 
talism, has a cultural aspect. Capitalism is incapable of 
eliminating unemployment because it is objectively in- 
herent in the very functioning of its economic system. 
It is also obvious that capitalism does not want to eli- 
minate it completely. Unemployment creates sense 
of fear and dependence, submissiveness and resignation. 
It disorganizes the masses, causing rivalry between indi- 
viduals, envy, hatred, egoism, bitterness, and despair. 
Under these circumstances man’s life, far from giving 
tise to any cultural requirements, seems to be a non-stop 
search for opportunities to satisfy man’s basic needs for 
survival. Man is essentially excluded from the field of 
culture—material and intellectual activity. True, un- 
employment can reach dangerous proportions and then 
Serves as a potential threat to the existing system. 

Mass unemployment, privation, social alienation from 
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creative activities, high levels of illiteracy, the limited 
nature of general education and the ceaseless, methodic- 
al injection of the poison of psychological warfare and 
anti-Communism into the minds of the people are all 
powerful levers used by capitalism to estrange the masses 
from culture and intellectual life, a life which the bour- 
geois class has proclaimed its own in its narrow sel- 
fish interests. ‘Capitalism would not be capitalism”, 
Lenin pointed out, “‘if it did not, on the one hand, con- 
demn the masses to a downtrodden, crushed and terri- 
fied state of existence, to disunity (the countryside! ) 
and ignorance, and if it (capitalism) did not, on the 
other hand, place in the hands of the bourgeoisie a 
gigantic apparatus of falsehood and deception to hood- 
wink the masses of workers and peasants, to stultify their 
minds, and so forth.”! 

A fundamental distinction between socialist culture 
and bourgeois culture is the existence of a positive con- 
structive general cultural ideal. The possibility of its 
attainment is scientifically proved by a cultural policy 
pursued on a planned basis. This ideal is Man, his com- 
prehensive and harmonious development and the meet- 
ing of his ever-growing spiritual requirements on the 
basis of complete material security. It can be attained 
as a result of the communist transformation of society. 
The resolutions of the 26th CPSU Congress underscored 
the objectives: ‘To broaden the possibilities for the 
harmonious intellectual life of people and for the access 
of the entire population to cultural values, ensure fur- 
ther advance of education and culture, improve moral 
education, and foster a communist attitude towards la- 
bour and to public property.”2 A harmoniously devel- 
oped individual is needed to build communism. 

In the philosophical theory of culture, the ideal is in 


1 V1, Lenin, “The Constituent Assembly Elections and the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat’, Collected Works, Vol. 30, 1977, 
p. 267. 

2 Documents and Resolutions. The 26th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, p. 164. 
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fact a key category for the understanding of conscious 
cultural activity. In a sense the ideal orients creative 
activity in culture, making it consciously purposeful and 
dynamic. Without it culture as a complex and multi- 
faceted phenomenon can be conceived one-sidedly and 
hence wrongly—as something still and concerned with 
the past, or as a sum total of results achieved, or else 
as merely one aspect—ethical, political or aesthetic—or 
even as the operation of institutionalized forms of up- 
bringing and education. The aforementioned aspects 
are without question important in themselves. Never- 
theless, the general cultural ideal is a vast synthesizing 
and extremely active force which unites people and 
pools together their creative social potential to cons- 
ciously ensure cultural progress on the basis of ideolo- 
gical community and the rational combination of dis- 
tinctive traditions of certain nations with the interna- 
tionalist goals of mankind’s development. Such is the 
role of culture and cultural ideal in developed socialist 
society, 

Without an ideal, cultural activity loses its main cha- 
racteristic—constructive creative activity for the benefit 
of man. It loses meaning and the ability to see historic- 
al prospects; and it is also torn from a historical con- 
text because specific human life, work and purposeful- 
ness are excluded from it. Meanwhile, history without 
man is senseless, just as man outside the realm of histo- 
ry is similarly senseless. 

The dialectics of the subjective and the objective in 
the historical process consists, above all, in the perpe- 
tual emergence and resolution of contradictions between 
the goals man sets for himself and the real conditions for 
their attainment. An incorrect understanding of this 
interdependence can result in extremes. On the one 
hand, it may lead to fatalism, which is based on objec- 
tively idealist views. In this case history is erroneously 
viewed as something sufficient in itself and isolated from 
teal subjective human activity in society. Marxism 
refutes such views. Marx and Engels wrote: ‘History 
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does nothing... ‘history’ is not, as it were, a person apart, 
using man as a means to achieve its own aims; history is 
nothing but the activity of man pursuing his aims.’’! 

At the same time, drawing on the rich experience of 
historical movement, Marxism also refutes the other 
extreme—subjective idealist concepts that, as a rule, 
are nothing more than a utilitarian-pragmatic and volun- 
tarist interpretation of the role of the subjective factor 
in the historical process. In this case history is subordinat- 
ed to the interests of individuals, social groups, classes 
Or parties. 

The historical subject can set forth as many arbitrary 
goals as it pleases, but the real possibility to put them 
into effect depends directly on their correspondence 
to objective laws of history. The functioning of the me- 
chanism of setting goals by society or the subject in his- 
tory, as well as the selection of ways of attaining them, 
are eventually determined by the objective conditions 
available. To quote Marx, ‘“‘Men make their own history, 
but they do not make it just as they please; they do not 
make it under circumstances chosen by themselves, 
but under circumstances directly encountered, given and 
transmitted from the past.’’2 

The historical process is one, and this oneness is ba- 
sed on the material unity of the natural and social world 
and the objective nature of its development. Needless 
to say, it would be erroneous to identify natural proce- 
sses and phenomena with social ones and to ignore their 
peculiarities. It would be just as incorrect to sever them 
from each other and ignore the essential characteristic 
they have in common-their susceptibility to the effect 
of objective material laws of the historical process. In 
this sense natural phenomena are distinguished from so- 
cial plenomena not because the former are objective, 
while the latter are allegedly deprived of objectivity, 


1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, ‘The Holy Family”, p. 93. 


2 Karl Marx, ‘“‘The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte”’, 
in: Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 11, 
p. 103. 
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but because objective laws manifest themselves in a 
specific form and content. The dialectics of the univer- 
sal, the particular and the individual in the historical 
process is manifested by the fact that at different stages 
of its development, material reality gives brith to a varie- 
ty of new phenomena and forms for their existence and 
at the same time serves as an integral basis for the entire 
multiformity of the world. The fact that objective laws 
of development manifest themselves differently in dif- 
ferent fields merely confirms a key principle of ma- 
terialist dialectics—the unity of the multiformity of ma- 
terial reality and the unity of the general historical pro- 
cess. 

Thus the recognition of the objective laws of the 
development of natural and social reality is of para- 
mount importance in the creative and transforma- 
tive activity of man and society. It is an indispensable 
condition for the development of science itself and pur- 
poseful, effective social practice. 


2. MAN AND NATURE 


Let us use the example of the inter-relationships bet- 
ween man and nature to consider the active character 
of man’s activity in developing culture and civilization. 
To begin with, let us analyze and define the concepts we 
will use. 

Revealing the objective content of the concepts 
“mankind”, “nature” and ‘culture’ shows that they in- 
teract organically—man masters nature through his la- 
bour and creates the subject matter of culture and its 
spiritual and theoretical forms. In this case man acts as 
a collective concept denoting society, and his labour, as 
purposeful, socially significant and socially useful ma- 
terial and spiritual activity that not merely transforms 
the physical environment into the means necessary for 
man’s life but also systematically re-creates conditions 
promoting the preservation and development of that en- 
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vironment and hence man’s existence. 

The appearance and evolution of man also marked 
the beginning of the process of humanizing or socializ- 
ing nature. Virgin nature becomes an element of cul- 
ture inasmuch as it is involved in the life and work of 
social man. Historical progress has greatly intensified this 
Process so that virtually all of nature has felt man’s 
touch. This is a crucial issue in the world today and the 
cause of grave concern. The task is a global one—urgent 
measures must be taken to preserve man’s environment 
and to organize a more rational, optimum inter-relation- 
ship between man and nature, 

The importance and urgency of this problem is ex- 
tensively recognized. There is no nation or country 
where these problems are not being discussed or corre- 
sponding measures taken. The task is clear: to preserve 
nature, develop culture and satisfy man’s growing re- 
quirements. Everyone at least formally agrees on this 
issue, Disagreement arises concerning the practical ways 
of attaining the aforementioned goals and outlining 
concrete ways of resolving contradictions between man 
and nature. Hardly anyone questions the fact that man 
himself is the focal point of the relationship between 
man, nature and culture. The problem is how this rela- 
tionship should be interpreted and how the significance of 
its components, man in particular, should be unders- 
tood. We believe that this is the crux of the entire prob- 
lem. 

Several approaches are available here. Leaving aside 
religious ideas about the creation of the world—nature 
and man—which are built on faith rather than on strict 
scientific evidence, let us focus on the more widespread 
ideas about man today. First, anthropologically man is 
interpreted as a special creation of nature. At the same 
time, society is understood as the mechanical summation 
of the individuals comprising it, each of whom acts of 
his own free will and can easily live in isolation from the 
rest of the people and society as a whole, since he is 
conceived to be a self-sufficient unit. 
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This position brings one to the following conclusions: 
man is a “child of nature”; by developing science and 
technology, he excessively modifies nature and in trans- 
forming it in his own interests, alienates himself from it, 
causes it irreparable damage and disbalances ecological 
integrity. Therefore, man would do best to say “fare- 
well to civilization”, to “turn back to nature’’, and ob- 
serve its natural conditions and laws. 

These are the views being voiced at scientific confe- 
rences and symposiums. Different versions may be found 
in scientific publications and fiction. In his fascinating 
book Fatu-Hiva. Back to Nature, Thor Heyerdahl descri- 
bes how, on finding himself on a remote island 
untouched by civilization, he was greatly moved by the 
overwhelming feeling of belonging to nature and being 
inseparable from it, ‘the feeling of being an integral part 
of the environment, rather than something combating 
it”. He goes on to say: “Civilized man had declared war 
against his own environment and the battle was raging 
on all continents, gradually spreading to these distant 
islands, In fighting nature man can win every battle ex- 
cept the last. If he should win that too he will perish, 
like an embryo cutting its own umbilical cord.”! There 
is much truth in this emotional statement. 

Another current system of ideas views man as a 
psycho-biological species. This point of view, unlike 
the one described above, focusses on the comparative 
analysis of man and the representatives of the animal 
world and emphasizes, as a rule, not only their psycho- 
logical differences but also their biological similarity. 
It is claimed that deviations from the biological line 
of development and the appearance of production, 
just as the application of technology, does nothing 
but harm. For instance, in using natural power re- 
sources, man has to create a “technosphere”, which re- 
sults in a contradiction between nature and society 


1 Thor Heyerdahl, Fatu-Hiva, Back to Nature, Penguin Books, 
Harmondsworth, England, etc., 1976, p. 70. 
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As a result, man falls victim to the pernicious waves of 
industrialization. 

According to this conception, ‘the technosphere 
created by man leads to the excessive use of raw power 
resources and mineral fuel (renewable or non-renew- 
able) and threatens modern civilization with catas- 
trophe. 

Some truth in these arguments lies in the fact that 
the energy situation in the world today is indeed 
critical and mankind faces the serious problem of 
shifting to a new power system based on the utiliza- 
tion of fundamentally new types of power. These con- 
cepts, however, view man as simply a concentration of 
psychological feelings, as a mere biological species that 
turned out to be opposed to nature due to the devel- 
opment of technology. 

Lastly, still another conception offers a comprehen- 
sive doctrine of man as primarily a social being. This 
is the Marxist, dialectical materialist conception, which 
in our opinion, is strictly scientific and correct. Marxism 
has many advocates and sympathizers. It also has 
adversaries who, as a rule, are either insufficiently 
acquainted with the theory or deliberately distort 
it by attributing to Marxism ideas, conclusions and 
methods alien to it. I am not going to deal with distor- 
tions of Marxism but will simply outline its approach 
to the problem under study. 

It is true that man is to a certain extent a “child of 
nature”. But he is not only that and this is not what 
is most important. Man’s distinctive quality is his highly 
organized mind. Nevertheless, there is another more 
important difference between man and higher animals, 
a difference which played decisive role in his evolu- 
tion and continues to be of fundamental importance 
in his life and work. There is no denying that man feels 
the influence cf biological laws, and this fact should 
be kept in mind. However, man is above all a social 
being and a product of labour. For this reason it seems 
erroneous to reduce his essence merely to psychologic- 
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al, anthropological or biological characteristics, Man as a 
social being has, of course, all these characteristics, but 
the summation of social bonds and relations is what 
essentially distinguishes him from the rest of the living 
world. 

It is not the individual but society that has a deci- 
sive role to play in mastering nature and developing 
culture. A misunderstanding of or disregard for the 
priority of society over the individual often leads to 
utopian and other fallacious theories, whose advocates 
believe that the recognition of the priority of society 
reduces the role of the individual. In fact, the opposite 
is true. Only in society, through socially significant 
bonds and relations can the individual reveal himself 
as a personality. Furthermore, in general, there are no 
individuals isolated from society. The individual is a 
social reality, a social result. Man’s aspirations, goals 
and requirements are always conditioned by society 
and, in the final analysis, produced by the material 
conditions of social life and the degree of their devel- 
opment. Relations between individuals, just like rela- 
tions between man and nature, are determined by a 
common context—the process of labour. 

Labour as a purposeful activity designed to master 
nature, utilize and transform it with the goal of satis- 
fying man’s requirements is the most important cha- 
racteristic of any society. Labour, Marx pointed out, is 
“the necessary condition for effecting exchange of ma- 
tter between man and Nature; it is the everlasting 
Nature-imposed condition of human existence”.! But 
societies differ in their structure, which is determined by 
the form of social labour, the mode of material produc- 
tion and eventually the forms of ownership dominant 
in society. Irrespective of the extent to which the 
aforementioned conditions of social life are understood, 
they are what determines the character in which nature 
is mastered. Marx was absolutely right in saying that 
“from the specific form of material production arises 


1 Karl Marx, Capstal, Vol. I, p. 179. 













































in the first place a specific structure of society, in the 
second place a specific relation of man to nature”! 

This relation can be different; it can presuppose 
both the merciless, thoughtless exploitation of natural 
resources and care and concern for the natural envi- 
ronment. Much depends on the economic interests of 
those social groups that own the tools and means of 
production. Again the problem concerns the forms of 
ownership and the structure of social relations, which 
eventually determine the mode of social development— 
whether it is spontaneous or rationally planned. This 
process also determines the state of culture in general 
as a social activity, and in particular, its reverse influ- | 
ence on the relationship between society and nature. 

The relationship between man and nature should not | 
be pictured idyllically. A contradiction between them 
does exist, but there are also numerous ways to resolve it 
rationally. The given contradiction is a real one be- 
cause mankind in a certain sense exists and functions at 
the expense of nature. Man and nature are not only dis- 
tinct in this process but even oppose each other. 

This fact notwithstanding, mankind and nature seem 
to merge into a single whole in practical social activity, 
forming a single ecological unity. In this sense the boun- ~ 
dary between man and nature is flexible and at times 
conventional, more often uniting than disuniting them. 
The development of cultural activity, especially material, 
directly presupposes man’s increasing impact on nature. 
But this impact should be rational, and rationality is 
by no means an inherent part of the cultural develop- 
ment of the natural environment. Everything here de- 
pends on society. 

Consequently, culture can develop consciously, tak- 
ing into account historical prospects for the benefit 
of all members of given society without exception, and 
in this case, it is characterized by a rational and planned 


1 Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus-Value, Part 1, Progress Pub- 
lishers, Moscow, 1975, p, 285 
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attitude to nature. The development of culture can also 
be spontaneous, turning into the rapacious plunder of 
natural resources and destroying ecological integrity for 
the sake of quick profits for certain groups of society. 
Marx warned that “‘cultivation when it progresses 
spontaneously and is not consciously controlled... 
leaves deserts behind it’. A consciously planned and 
rational attitude to the development of culture and, 
hence, nature is especially imporant now that, as the 
result of the tremendous achievements of scientific and 
technological progress, the power of man’s impact on 
nature has grown unprecedentedly and a rational atti- 
tude to nature has become a global problem. In main- 
taining his dominion over nature and harnessing it, man 
should treat it as an ally rather than a slave. Humaniza- 
tion of nature, that is to say, of the natural conditions 
of man’s existence, should result not in its destruction, 
which would mean man’s ‘self-destruction, but in the 
improvement of his environment, i.e. the very conditions 
of human society’s existence. 

If the noble calls to preserve harmony between man, 
nature and culture are to be anything more than fine 
words and empty slogans, it is necessary to take conc- 
rete measures with due consideration for the real situa- 
tion. Today’s scientific and technological progress poses 
a number of global problems with respect to man’s 
cultural activity in relation to nature: raw materials, 
energy and biology, utilization of the world ocean 
resources, space exploration, environmental protection, 
etc, These problems have gone beyond the boundaries of 
the economy, technology, science and ecology, acquiring 
a pronounced political character. This means that at the 
Present time it is impossible to develop realistic and 
Scientifically based theories on the inter-relationships 
between mankind, nature and culture if we ignore the 
real political situation in the world, particularly the tense 


1 “Marx to Engels in Manchester, March 25, 1868’’, int Marx, 
Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 190. 
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rivalry between the forces favouring detente and those 
determined to destroy it. 

Thus in order for global problems to be resolved there 
must be not only scientific grounds but also political 
guarantees. That is why international co-operation bet- 
ween nations and states is of such importance. There is 
nothing that affects the relationship between mankind, 
nature and culture so adversely as war or preparations 
for it, just as there is nothing more conducive to the 
resolution of the aforementioned problems as peaceful 
co-operation of nations and states regardless of their so- 
cial or political system. 

The Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe held in Helsinki in July-August 1975 is of ex- 
ceptional importance in this respect. The Final Act con- 
tains all the necessary prerequisites—the goals, fields, 
forms and methods of co-operation—which are still to- 
pical and provide adequate guarantees for the resolution 
of, among other problems, that of the preservation of 
the environment, 

The leaders of the European states, as well as those 
of the United States and Canada, unanimously stressed: 
“ The protection and improvement of the environment, 
as well as the protection of nature and the rational 
utilization of its resources in the interests of present 
and future generations, is one of the tasks of major 
importance to the well-being of peoples and the econ- 
omic development of all countries... Many environ- 
mental problems, particularly in Europe can be solved 
effectively only through close international co-opera- 
tion.”! 

The Final Act envisages legal and administrative 
measures to fight air pollution, protect waters, the ma- 
rine environment, soils, nature and reserves, and the 
genepool. It also points to the need for scientific co-ope- 
ration in international conferences and symposiums of 


1 New Times, No. 32, 1975, p. 36. 
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experts, 

If all the states participating in the Conference con- 
scientiously fulfilled the commitments they made, man- 
kind would make a great stride in its progressive devel- 
opment. Obviously, it is necessary to strengthen the 
measures of building confidence between states. 

Nature is indivisible. Destroying the ecological ba- 
lance would spare no one, regardless of where that per- 
son lived or to what faith, class or party he belonged. 
Human culture as a whole is also indivisible: no na- 
tional culture would be able to exist in isolation, Man- 
kind itself as a historical community of people facing 
the common problems of today is also indivisible, and 
these common problems are more important than what 
separates individyal countries. First and foremost 
among these problems is the curbing of the arms race in 
order to establish a lasting peace on earth, which is the 
highest cultural, ecological and political value. 


3. THE PROBLEM OF THE IDEAL 


(a) THE GENERAL CULTURAL 
IDEAL 


From among the numerous definitions of the ideal, 
let us consider it as a form of consciousness, a general 
dynamic concept (image or idea), which is always even- 
tually formed on the basis of an interpretation of exis- 
ting reality but never corresponds to its present-day state. 
(The idealization of the past makes no essential dif- 
ference because in this case the “return to the past” is 
also a way of searching for the ideal of the future.) 
Animals, of course, have no ideals. But this is some- 
thing more than what distinguishes man from animals. 
The presence of the ideal, be it correct and justified or 
otherwise, is a necessary condition for man’s activity and 
for the conscious functioning of social groups, classes, 
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political parties and society as a whole. As a specific 
form of human life, the ideal presupposes that a goal and 
the ways and means of attaining it be outlined. The 
problem of the ideal can be seen as a contradiction bet- 
ween reality as it is and ideas. Every ideal requires the 
existence of at least three main elements: a certain stage 
in the development of social life, which in the form of 
objective reality underlies the concept of the ideal; 
goal-setting and, consequently, man’s purposeful ac- 
tivity and a corresponding form of consciousness, in 
which it exists and finds its mental expression. 

These elements have many levels,. different “cross 
sections” and diverse aspects. For instance, forms of 
consciousness include the artistic-aesthetic, moral, legal 
and religious. Accordingly, aesthetic, ethical, political, 
legal and religious ideals are formed. Every one of these 
ideals reflects a certain aspect of social relations and 
at the same time implies a certain type of activity—ar- 
tistic, ethical, political, legal or religious. 

It would be erroneous, however, to view these forms 
of consciousness or activity separately, or, conversely, 
to equate them. Intricate dialectical interaction takes 
place between them, as a result of which at one time or 
another some forms can become extremely active or 
even dominating (e.g. religion in the Middle Ages or poli- 
tics in our day), while others lose ground and disappear 
altogether for some reasons. 

Different forms of human consciousness and acti- 
vity interact dialectically and merge in the general cul- 
tural ideal, which is formed when individual specific 
ideals and values meet and overlap. This constitutes a 
peculiar blend cf social, political, aesthetic and other 
aspects, resulting in the highest synthesis, which cannot 
be reduced either to individual aspects or to their 
mere sum total. 

For example, the political ideal is fairly distinctive 
within the general cultural ideal due to its peculiarities, 
and is differentiated from ethical, aesthetic, religious 
and other individual ideals. The philosophical concept of 
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the general cultural ideal contains the universal fea- 
tures of any ideal, namely, its characteristic as a socially 
conditioned form of consciousness, its function as sti- 
mulus and social impulse, goal-setting, etc. The general 
and the individual intertwine organically in this synthe- 
sis, this contradictory type of unity forming a new en- 
tity, an integral totality of different aspects and fea- 
tures that at one and the same time presuppose and ex- 
clude each other, 

The dialectical interpretation of the general cultural 
ideal (and culture as a whole) is of great methodologi- 
cal importance, It makes it possible to see not only the 
similarity or dissimilarity between the cultures of in- 
dividual nations or civilizations but also the levels and 
stages in the development of culture, the struggle 
between the old and the new and the contradiction be- 
tween the ideal and reality, to judge the past and present 
correctly and to observe the continuity between them, 
Culture is a multilevel and multifaceted plenomenon, 
which cannot exist outside its own numerous aspects 
or be divorced from them, It can only be perceived as a 
spiritual and material formation, integrating production, 
the economy, philosophy, politics, science, morals and 
arts, 

The varied cultural activity of man and society under- 
lies the constructive process in which society itself and 
the social man as the historical subject of cultural activi- 
ty are changed. During this process the individual deve- 
lops, becoming more comprehensively and profoundly 
socialized and enriching himself culturally. The interests 
of the individual and society are being increasingly har- 
monized, and it is the presence of the ideal that turns 
the entire historical process into the conscious attain- 
ment of a goal. 

In our opinion, the interpretation of the problem of 
the cultural ideal as a universal form of the social man’s 
goal-setting and purposeful creative activity is a clear 
€xpression of the philosophical aspect of culture. By 
Singling out this aspect it is possible to reveal the inner- 
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most essence and the dynamically developing structure 
of man’s cultural activity and to perceive the cultural 
ideal as a profound and at the same time flexible con- 
cept that lends itself to analytical study and constitutes 
a synthesis of numerous opposite aspects of human con- 
sciousness and practical activity, that is, the unity of 
diverse elements, 

The cultural ideal is characterized by the diversity of 
its spiritual and theoretical forms. Like any other ideal, 
it is a form of consciousness, which is in no way suffici- 
ent in itself but is always conditioned and determined 
socially. It is appropriate to note here that consciousness 
in principle is nothing other than a certain type of 
relation to an object, a relation of knowledge. Whether 
the ideal proposed corresponds to the existing tenden- 
cies in the development of reality, be it social or natural, 
depends on the profundity, correctness and objective 
inter-dependence of this relation (between the knowled- 
ge of an object and the object itself). Knowledge can be 
either true or spurious or else combine elements of both 
in different proportions. Knowledge embodied in the 
ideal acts as a theoretical basis for the consciously direct- 
ed development of culture. 

Naturally, a sufficiently high level of social organiza- 
tion and science is necessary in order to introduce ra- 
tional planning of the ideal when this ideal is embodied 
in social activity organized on a planned basis and this 
planned activity reflects progress toward the scientifi- 
cally formulated ideal. The general cultural ideal is 
quite broad both in content and size and incorporates in- 
dividual ideals, Their combination, interaction and scien- 
ufic foundation largely determine the nature of the 
general cultural ideal. 

The ideal is always oriented to the future and organi- 
cally connected with goal-setting. It implies social and 
political activity and serves as a motive for creative 
work. When realized, it acts as an ideological and organi- 
zing principle and helps to develop ways of the social 
man’s activity with respect to society itself and nature. 
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Material and spiritual goals merge in the ideal. By 
nature it is a concept, a mental image, but its content 
presupposes intellectual and material activity. Material 
values of culture are inseparable from spiritual achieve- 
ments, Egyptian pyramids, the Parthenon, Taj Mahal, 
Boro Budur or Abu Simbl are all the fruits of certain 
stages of cultural development and exemplify a high 
level of creative endeavour, science, artistic and aesthe- 
tic thought and a certain political and religious orienta- 
tion. Nowadays different components of culture interact 
and influence each other and production in many dif- 
feren ways and activate intermediary elements. 

Now if culture influences production through science 
(social and natural), for instance, by raising the share of 
science-intensive production (improving education and 
expertize, regulating psychological incentives, reducing 
the amount of raw materials per unit of production, 
etc.), then the militarization of production affects 
culture, causing its one-sided development. Or take, for 
example, the intensive process of politicizing religion 
(Islam, Judaism and Christianity) which spreads its 
influence to other sectors of social life. Any reduction of 
culture to science, arts, politics and even more so to 
language, religion or symbols vulgarizes and distorts the 
cultural ideal because either a part is taken for the whole 
or a mechanical summation for the synthesis. 

The cultural ideal is characterized by the fact that it 
can be fulfilled, This is in accordance with objective laws 
of history—if it is scientifically based, it acts as a his- 
torical necessity, as a need born of that necessity. 

The multifaceted nature of the cultural ideal presup- 
Poses the presence of opposites and hence contradic- 
tions, as well as the need to resolve them. This can be 
accomplished in different ways depending on the nature 
and essence of their socio-economic and political origin. 
For example, contradictions which emerge when the 
ideal is realized under developed socialism are not 
antagonistic and, as a rule, can be resolved by their 
Planned elimination within the context of the existing 
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socio-political system and economic relations and 
through their further improvement. Cultural contra- 
dictions emerging under capitalism are antagonistic and 
cannot be reconciled without a change in the social 
system which engendered them or without a radical 
transformation of dominant social, political and eco- 
nomic relations. This, however, runs counter to the 
interests of the ruling bourgeoisie, and the latter uses all 
available means to offset these cultural contradictions. 
Nevertheless, these contradictions continue to obstruct 
cultural development. Though sometimes abating, 
sometimes gaining new strength, they invariably reveal 
the profound crisis which has existed in capitalist culture 
for many decades now. 

Lastly, the cultural ideal is the combination of the 
national and the international, It reflects the struggle of 
the new with the old, of modern trends with traditions. 
When determining the national features of culture, it 
is necessary to take into consideration the common cha- 
racter of the territory, language, geographical condi- 
tions and-psychological make-up that leaves a strong im- 
pact on the cultural life of a particular nation. Territo- 
nal proximity or similar geographical conditions, inter- 
twining historical destinies of peoples, traditions and cul- 
tures, constant contacts, mutual cultural enrichment 
and exchanges of cultural values and often kindred lan- 
guages make it possible to distinguish regional cultures 
as well, for instance, European, Scandinavian, African 
and Latin American cultures. 

At the same time, no national culture can develop 
away from the mainstream development of world ci- 
vilization. History reveals that different national cul- 
tures are constantly enriching each other. Furthermore, 
no culture would be able to survive in isolation. True, in 
itself national culture is rather stable and resistant to 
destruction. But its survival and future existence depend 
on if and to what extent it is placed within the reach of 
the masses, The mutual enrichment of cultures is taking 
place on the unprecedented scale today due to the 
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development of the means of communication, informa- 
tion, cultural and scientific co-operation and tourism. 
Therefore, it is especially unreasonable to speak about 
some pure, isolated national culture. 

Disregarding the principles of materialist dialectics 
in analyzing and evaluating cultural development leads 
to extremes which take perverted forms. On the one 
hand, we have cultural nationalism, which is easily 
transformed into chauvinism and racism as far as politics 
is concerned; on the other, cosmopolitism obstructs the 
development of world culture by depriving it of its 
development sources and denying the value of national 
culture. This gives rise to distorted and politically harm- 
ful cultural ideals, when patriotism and political loyal- 
ty are identified with the rejection of universal cultural 
values. As a matter of fact every national, distinct cul- 
ture develops by borrowing from international culture, 
while the latter integrates certain features of national 
cultures, The initial relationship between them is being 
increasingly transformed into an_ interdependence. 
Genuine patriotism means recognition of the great 
importance of cultural intercourse and international 
accomplishments in culture and efforts to preserve them. 

The cultural ideal is essentially constructive and po- 
sitive. It is organically alien to violence and war, which 
principally serve opposing, destructive aims, dangerous 
to Man—the highest cultural value—and to the greatest 
achievements of civilization accomplished during his 
centuries of creative cultural activity. The ideal deter- 
mines the statée’s cultural policy and is closely related to 
ideology. The present-day ideological struggle between 
capitalism and socialism is primarily focused on the 
problems of war and peace, international co-operation 
and detente. 

Socialist ideology is humane and imbued with jus- 
tified social optimism and confidence in the future. The 
loftiest goal and ideal of socialist society’s cultural poli- 
cy is to mould a harmoniously developed personality 
by consistently drawing national cultures together and 
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ensuring the flourishing of an integrated multinational 
socialist culture. The cultural policy of socialism serves 
peace, the working people’s well-being and spiritual 
enrichment, detente, and broader cultural co-operation 
between nations. In contrast, the ideology of imperia- 
lism nourishes a cultural policy oriented towards vio- 
lence and war and the degradation of the individual and 
entire nations. It is essentially an ideology of fear and 
despair, social pessimism and the crisis of cultural values. 
The cult of money and striving for maximum profit at 
all costs are its highest goal. The cultural policy of im- 
perialism is subordinate to militarism, the barbarous 
practice of subjugating and seizing as much as possi- 
ble. And for this reason it has become anti-culture. Dif- 
ferent concepts of anti-detente and a vigorously waged 
campaign of psychological warfare which spiritually 
cripples and kills everything truly humane in man, 
serve to encourage people to take up arms. 


(b) Culture and Philosophy 


The concept of culture reflects man’s social activity 
and is directly connected with the level of social deve- 
lopment attained in a given environment. The numerous 
current definitions of culture often reflect not only the 
multitude of aspects of the very concept of culture but 
also the obvious fact that there are numerous different 
cultures in the modern world. This reflection can be cor- 
rect or distorted (transmuted), depending largely on so- 
cial and other relations existing in society, and not al- 
ways on the reflecting subject, its good will or evil in- 
tents. One thing seems to be indisputable—a given con- 
cept of culture is the product of a given cultural en- 
vironment. 

Universal human culture is formed historically as a 
result of the cross-penetration of different national and 
regional cultures. Mankind’s social and cultural expe- 
rience is systematically enriched, inherited by one gene- 
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ration from another and inevitably leaves an impact on 
the entire process of the cultural development of both 
social and natural reality. We interpret culture in a broad 
sense as an integral creative social activity (material and 
spiritual) which also includes its results. In turn, reality 
created by the social man promotes the development of 
man and the perfection of his activity. 

Let us hasten to point out the decisive role society 
plays in creating culture and constantly elevating it. The 
inability to understand or denial of the priority of so- 
ciety over the individual is a stumbling block for many 
modern Western philosophical, sociological, psychological 
and cultural research. Western scholars consider the in- 
dividual to be separate from society and study him as an 
isolated phenomenon. They therefore refuse to see that 
society’s priority over the individual, far from detrac- 
ting from the latter’s role, imparts social significance to 
his activity, which in turn serves as an indispensable pre- 
requisite for including the results-of that activity into 
the realm of culture. 

True, Western authors sometimes try to reveal the 
complicated interaction between the general and the 
individual when analyzing the philosophical, sociologi- 
cal and political aspects of culture. The tense political 
situation in the world and the need for detente have trig- 
gered a search for the ways to establish cultural co-opera- 
tion between nations and also to put this co-operation 
on a reliable basis. Of considerable interest in this con- 
nection is the impressive book Culture’s Consequences 
by Geert Hofstede, a Dutch expert in problems of social 
psychology.! Analyzing cultural interaction between dif- 
ferent nations from the socio-psychological point of 
view, the author tries to discover and describe the intel- 
lectual foundations for people’s cultural activity. To do 
this he cites the results of studies conducted in 40 coun- 
tries, which have been substantiated by 116 thousand 


1 Geert Hofstede, Culture’s Consequences, SAGE Publications, 
London, 1980. 
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questionnaires. “The survival of mankind,” Hofstede 
writes, “will depend to a large extent on the ability of 
people who think differently to act together. Interna- 
tonal collaboration presupposes some understanding of 
where others’ thinking differs from ours... A better un- 
derstanding of invisible cultural differences is one of 
the main contributions the social sciences can make to 
practical policy makers in governments, organizations 
and institutions—and to ordinary citizens.” 

This desire to determine the conditions for estab- 
lishing international collaboration is praiseworthy. But 
how is this problem to be resolved? It is evident from 
the preceding quotation that the mutual understanding 
of ‘invisible cultural differences’ is considered to be 
very important. Let us delve further into what the au- 
thor means by this concept and what place he assigns to 
it in his general theory. 

“Mental programming” is Hofstede’s key category. 
Every individual and every nation is a bearer of its own 
“mental program’’ which distinguishes peoples and in- 
dividuals from one another, This is a sort of intellec- 
tual-psychological paradigm of behaviour and serves as 
the hallmark of every national culture, forming at the 
same time one of its pillars. According to Hofstede, 
“mental programs” are not directly registered by the 
senses, We therefore conclude that they exist by inferred 
knowledge obtained from verbal statements and other 
types of individual behaviour. Hofstede calls these prog- 
rammes ‘‘constructs’” and writes: ‘‘Constructs do not 
‘exist’ in an absolute sense: we define them into exis- 
tence.” 


Let us dwell on this point. According to Hofstede, 
if there is no subject defining the “mental program”, 
that is, the ‘‘construct”, neither the former nor the lat- 
ter can exist because it is the defining subject that brings 
them into existence. Though “mental programming” 


! Geert Hofstede, op. cit., p. 9. 
2 Ibid., p. 14. 
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is intangible and cannot be observed, it acts on several 
levels, including the universal, collective and individual. 
The universal level is the most important, common to all 
or nearly all mankind, and acts as a biological “operatio- 
nal system”. The collective level of mental program- 
ming is characteristic of people belonging to a certain 
group or category and therefore cannot be shared by 
people belonging to other groups. It is at this level, 
according to Hofstede, that the entire realm of ‘“‘sub- 
jective human culture” is formed. The individual level 
is inimitable and unique for every individual. It accounts 
for the wide range of alternative types of behaviour in 
one and the same collective culture. 

Thus the behaviour of the individual is based on all 
three levels and is therefore partially predictable and 
partially unpredictable, 

The question arises: whence comes “‘mental program- 
ming?”’ Is it innate or does it develop while the child 
is being brought up, as a result of educational training? 
Hofstede writes that mental programmes can be here- 
ditary, that is, passed by the genes, or they can be in- 
culcated after birth through education. It all depends 
on the level: they are entirely hereditary on the univer- 
sal level because it is that part of our genetic information 
that is common to all people; at least part of our prog- 
ramming is hereditary on the individual level, whereas 
nearly all, if not all, our mental programming on the 
collective level is a result of education. Hofstede con- 
cludes by stating that culture is the “collective program- 
ming of the mind”,! 

We see that, having set himself the task of deter- 
mining the nature of culture, Hofstede does not re- 
duce it to individual behaviour nor does he attribute to 
It universal human character, He finds a ‘“mean”—the 
collective level of mental programming. New difficul- 
ties arise here, however, owing to the fact that the in- 
dividual lives and acts not only in his own homogeneous 


1 Ibid., p. 13. 











collective but in society as a whole, communicating 
not only with the members of his collective but also 
with those of other collectives. How would his culture, 
defined on the collective level, act and manifest itself 
in broad communication with other individuals and also 
within society as a whole? In other words, if the indi- 
vidual has to communicate outside his own collective, 
would this not lead to chaos? Hofstede emphasizes: 
“Social systems can only exist because human behaviour 
is not random, but to some extent predictable.””! 

Hofstede’s introduction of the concept of “social 
system” is, in our opinion, of exceptional importance, 
Unfortunately, he does not define this concept nor use 
it widely enough. Instead, he resorts to the rather nar- 
row and vague term “situation”, which he uses to help 
make that prediction. “We assume,” he writes, “that 
each person carries a certain amount of mental program- 
ming which is stable over time and leads to the same 
person showing more or less the same behaviour in 
similar situations.”2 

This ‘‘more or less the same” is the crux of the prob- 
lem. In fact, the nature of behaviour itself is not re- 
vealed, and the statement that this behaviour is “the 
same” sheds no light on behaviour itself. But then can 
personal behaviour be understood outside the social sys- 
tem and its functioning, or can the laws of this func- 
tioning be grasped so as to be able to plan and regulate 
the person’s development? 

Perhaps the weakest point in Hofstede’s entire con- 
cept is his understanding and interpretation of social 
systems and the possibility for comprehending the pro- 
cess of their functioning. He proceeds from _ the so- 
called General Hierarchy of Systems (Boulding and 
Bertalanffy), which is fairly widespread in Western 
countries and is used as a criterion both in understanding 
the environment and in classifying sciences. Let us 


1 Geert Hofstede, op. cit., p. 14. 
2 Ibid. 
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review the scheme: (1) static frameworks; (2) dynamic 
systems with predetermined motions; (3) closed-loop 
control or cybernetic systems; (4) homeostatic self- 
controlling systems like the biological cell; (5) the living 
plant; (6) the animal; (7) man; (8) human organizations 
and society; (9) transcendental systems. 

Each subsequent system, as compared with the pre- 
ceding one has a more complex structure and new di- 
mensions characteristic only of it. An element of a par- 
ticular system cannot go beyond its boundaries, while a 
science studying some system of less complexity, for 
instance, physics (1-3 levels) or biology (4-6 levels) 
is unable to study a system standing higher in the gene- 
ral hierarchy and, consequently, more complicated. It 
thus follows, that man (sociologist) is incapable of com- 
prehending a social system because it is more complex 
than man. “He can never completely grasp,” Hofstede 
writes, ‘“‘what goes on at the level of social systems, and 
therefore his perception of them will never be exactly 
the same as his colleagues’ perception.”! 

Though maintaining that social systems are incompre- 
hensible to man in principle, Hofstede at the same time 
admits that they can be studied. The knowledge ob- 
tained will not be objective but subjective, because indi- 
vidual perceptions differ, At best, in their mutual con- 
tacts sociologists can come to an agreement on a con- 
ventional, common understanding. “In other words,” 
he writes, “there is no such thing as objectivity in the 
study of social reality: We will always be subjective, but 
we may at least try to be ‘intersubjective’, pooling and 
integrating a variety of subjective points of view of dif- 
ferent observers, ””2 

To sum up, man and society are governed by a kind 
of intellectual noumenon—“mental programs”; social 
laws are incomprehensible in principle because the seek- 
ing knowledge (the individual) belongs to a different, 


1 Geert Hofstede, op. cit., p. 15. 
2 Ibid. 











lower system than the object being studied (society); 
and culture is a product of the collective level of “men- 
tal programming”, therefore, mutual understanding 
(at any rate, outside the collective) should be based not 
on the identical interpretation of problems but, on the 
contrary, on recognizing that their interpretation is not 
the same. 

Hofstede’s concept can hardly be accepted, even 
though he claims it to be a foundation for mutual un- 
derstanding, which in itself is an extremely important 
condition for society’s normal functioning. Despite the 
author’s wish, the fact that his concept contains a fair- 
ly strong premise about the impossibility of mutual un- 
derstanding renders it untenable. Mutual understanding 
is replaced by mutual tolerance. It is, of course, not 
easy to deny that every person has inimitable, unique 
qualities, which often manifest themselves in personal 
behaviour. It is just as obvious that a certain historical 
community of people, especially when it is cemented by, 
for instance, a common language and territory, gives 
rise to a shared psychology, which is expressed in na- 
tional characteristics, particularly in national culture. 
All this is easily perceived on the empirical level, when 
visible phenomena are being described. If one goes 
beyond the outward appearance of things and tries to 
understand their essence (which is precisely the main 
task of any science), it becomes possible to reveal and 
recognize objective laws which do not depend on man’s 
mind or on their subjective interpretation and at the 
same time control the motion and development of phe- 
nomena and their relationships. 

If the interpretation of phenomena were restricted 
to their subjective perception, no science could exist, 
or else it should be accepted that every person has his 
own science. Such “individualization” contradicts the 
very concept of science and its purpose to discover gen- 
eral objective laws of reality, including social reality. 

According to the General Hierarchy of Systems cit- 
ed by Hofstede, man stands below society, as far as his 
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organization anc complex nature are concerned. It is 
implicitly surmised that society constitutes a stage fol- 
lowing man and is the result of his activity. But it is 
equally justifiable to assert that man is a higher orga- 
nization than society because he is the product of so- 
cial development and its highest accomplishment. This 
proposition is recognized, albeit in part, by Hofstede 
himself. It is, of course, not a matter of formulating 
equally justifiable Kantian “antinomies”. This approach, 
which places man in opposition to society and delibera- 
tely breaks their dialectical unity, is fallacious in princi- 
ple. Speaking about a systems approach, we believe it 
unreasonable to merely list different systems. The 
systems approach itself should be treated scientifically, 
that is, from the point of view of a substantiated and 
strict research methodology. This would make it possi- 
ble, for instance, to view Man (personality, individual) 
not merely as a system apart from the social system, but 
as its element reflecting the peculiarities of the entire 
system. These are precisely the essential features (rather 
than outward ones that can be perceived empirically) 
of the individual, features that all members of given 
society, a given social system, have in common. In other 
words, what unites people is not only what they have in 
common but also what is most essential in compar- 
ison with what separates them and distinguishes one per- 
son from another. Though distinctions are more readi- 
ly evident than essential similarities, the scientjst finds 
the general essence, which constitutes a stable and repeat- 
ing bond, more important than the outward features 
and distinctions. 

In general, there are no individuals outside society. 
An individual is social reality. Man’s wishes and needs 
as a member of society are socially conditioned and en- 
gendered, in the final analysis, by the material conditi- 
ons of social life. Otherwise these wishes and needs 
reflect no socially significant bonds but constitute se- 
condary features which merely accompany man’s real 
life without revealing his essential characteristics. Marx 
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inseparably linked society to man. Speaking about the 
human characteristics of society and the social charac- 
teristics of man, he stressed: “‘... society itself, that is 
man himself in his social relations.” 

To assess the role of the individual and his social 
significance from the point of view of philosophy is 
of paramount importance in discovering that man’s 
individual behaviour is objectively determined. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that philosophy is peculiar in 
that it takes an active part in moulding a world outlook 
and, depending on its nature, leaves either a creatively 
constructive or destructive imprint on the entire cul- 
tural activity of a given community of people and on 
their understanding of their own activity. In making 
culture self-reflecting and, consequently, self-evaluating, 
philosophy assigns it an estimative function, which 
makes it possible to show continuity in the development 
of culture, the laws of this continuity and dialectics of 
relationships between traditions and modern trends. By 
studying the dynamics of cultural development and its 
general laws, philosophy makes it possible to reveal the 
role of the cultural ideal as an inner image, a stimulat- 
ing motive, objective need and goal of man’s conscious 
activity in mastering his social and natural environment 
and creating civilization. 

Interpreting the cultural ideal as an integral and com- 
plex phenomenon makes it possible to reveal its com- 
ponents and to determine the relationship between them 
as the dialectics of the general, the particular and the 
individual. Different philosophical systems interpret 
the problem of the ideal in different ways. For this 
reason, cultural ideals, such as peace, coexistence, jus- 
tice, freedom, equality and others, can be defined either 
rationally or irrationally. Every one of these ideals is of 
a universal cultural nature. And each has concrete va- 
lues. For instance, peace is at the same time the highest 


1 Karl Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Okonomie 
(Robentwurf, 1857-1858), p. 600. 
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political, ethical, aesthetical and social value. 

A certain type of the ideal requires corresponding 
conditions and also ways and means in order to be rea- 
lized. The socio-economic and political environment in 
which the general human ideal takes shape, is manifested 
and materialized also dictates a specific nature of activi- 
ty. It is this activity that simultaneously acts as a condi- 
tion and a form of the real feasibility of the ideal as a 
general one, The ideal of peace in certain socio-econo- 
mic conditions, say, under socialism, acts as the state’s 
official policy, which is legally formalized in the Con- 
stitution and enjoys the support of the people at large. 
In other conditions, under capitalism, it is expressed in 
the struggle waged by the masses of the working people 
against the belligerent militarist policy pursued by the 
ruling elite, and in mass anti-war and anti-nuclear move- 
ments for the security of nations. 

The ideal as a universal form of man’s consciousness 
and activity is found in virtually all fields, including so- 
cial, political, economic and ethical. The problem of the 
ideal society, man and the organization of the world has 
not been studied by philosophers alone. But the prob- 
lem of the ideal as a universal category is the subject 
matter of philosophy because the comprehensive theo- 
retical perception of the ideal is a result of philosophical 
thought, the universal and highest form of the social 
man’s self-consciousness. 

Many philosophers have analyzed different aspects 
of the concept of the ideal. Let us consider two charac- 
teristic examples in which the interpretation of the ideal 
is directly connected with the understanding of the ca- 
tegory of contradiction. This seems significant because 
the ideal is always the unity of opposites and can be 
attained through the resolution of the contradiction. 

Kant, for instance, associated the ideal with the goal. 
He saw the social significance of the ideal in the corres- 
Pondence between man’s activity and the universal 
Boal of the human race to reach perfection. The attain- 
ment of the ideal was envisioned through the overcom- 
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ing of the contradiction between individual and so- 
ciety, between the individual and the universal. This 
contradiction was expressed in antinomies, which, 
according to Kant, revealed the eternal incomplete 
ness of knowledge, the insurmountability of the contra- 
diction and, consequently, the unattainability of the 
ideal, The realm of arts formed one exception for 
Kant. Any claims to perfection outside this realm, 
for example, in ethics, science, politics and so on, were 
thought to be spurious. The fallacy of Kant’s metho- 
dological stand is quite clear here—wherever there is 
a contradiction there can be no ideal. According to 
Kant, the ideal is a “barring contradiction” or a cate- 
gorical imperative, both of which cannot be realized, 

Kant’s antinomies were not merely contrived and 
groundless mental constructs, In some measure they 
reflected real contradiction between the ideal and the 
social conditions of its realization. Politically this 
contradiction was reflected in the proclamation of the 
absolute equality of all before the law, on the one 
hand, and a compromise and apologetic attitude to 
the existing order that stood in the way of attaining the 
ideal, on the other. Furthermore, Kant metaphysically 
made the attainment of the ideal dependent on the 
rigid fixation of some absolute, final state. 

What Kant perceived as an obstacle to the attainment 
of the ideal was, according to Hegel, the form (and law) 
of human scientific culture—the ideal exists wherever 
there is a contradiction (surmountable and generated 
at a new, higher level). Any struggle of mutually exclu- 
sive characteristics or a dialectical contradiction is, 
Hegel believed, the mind’s inherent objective law of 
development and does not serve as evidence of its de- 
lusions, Development is infinite and universal and in- 
cludes the ideal itself. For this reason it cannot retain 
the state achieved for any length of time, much less 
forever. 

According to Hegel, the ideal was the eternal and 
never completed rejuvenation of mankind’s spiritual 
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culture. Revealing contradictions brings about their 
resolution and the birth of a new stage, which in turn 
is also fraught with contradictions and should be “done 
away with” to give way to a higher form. 

This interpretation of the ideal reflects both the 
strong and weak points of Hegel’s theory. The dialec- 
tical understanding of development as an eternal contra- 
dictory and unceasing motion was the philosopher’s 
great contribution to the study of the internal mecha- 
nism of mankind’s cultural development. But the idealist 
point of departure reduced the entire process of develop- 
ment to merely self-developing thought. The ideal 
existed for Hegel in ‘‘pure’”’ form, in the realm of cog- 
nition, as a system of dialectically developing contradic- 
tions. This idea, too, reflects reality corresponding to 
the concept. In this way, however, real life came to be 
distorted and turned upside down because the material 
conditions of life, industry, political history, ethics, 
etc., were deprived of their independent meaning and 
made dependent on pure logic. 

Idealist philosophy mystified the real state of affairs 
and led to cultural and political conservatism because 
turning “pure” logical thinking into the absolute ine- 
vitably meant the idealization of the worldly incar- 
nation of the “ideals” (‘‘everything real is rational’), 
among other things the existing Prussian monarchy, and, 
for that matter, the entire socio-economic ‘and poli- 
tical structure, which was depicted asa function (‘“‘other- 
being”) of the developing absolute idea. 

In these circumstances, man was considered inas- 
much as he could think dialectically. The problem of 
interpreting the ideal as, say, the process of the compre- 
hensive and harmonious development of the individual 
within the realm of cultural activity could not be formu- 
lated correctly. Idealism deprived man of his true inde- 
pendence and individuality. The ideal could be truly 
Perceived through overcoming philosophical idealism 
on the basis of the scientific materialist understanding 
of history and the Marxist dialectical method of study. 
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In their writings the great German philosophers 
generally tried to study and resolve important philoso- 
phical problems in a rational way. They perceived 
philosophy as a powerful means of understanding and 
explaining the world, worked out the logic and metho- 
dology of philosophical studies, systematized philoso- 
phical categories and applied them to penetrate into 
the essence of phenomena and the cognitive process 
itself, and sought to make a positive contribution 
to the progressive development of mankind and its 
culture. This is not generally true of bourgeois idealist 
philosophy under imperialism. Its main cultural trends 
are characterized for the most part by anti-Marxism, 
irrationalism, denial of the objective determination of 
the historical process and militant subjective idealism, 
Analysis of the world and the cognitive process is 
replaced by an apologetic approach to capitalism which 
destroys man’s mind and his cultural activity and is 
based on misinformation and misrepresentation of 
facts, and the claim that the characteristics of capi- 
talism are universal, that all nations and countries will 
inevitably adopt bourgeois culture. 

Modern bourgeois philosophers, as a rule, do not 
even attempt to make any discoveries. They mostly 
assert the “perpetuity” of capitalism and actively 
“substantiate” their negative attitude towards historical 
progress, The politicizing of philosophy by the bour- 
geoisie has, in many respects, placed philosophy in the 
service of imperialist policy in Western countries. 

For example, pragmatism leaves the problem of the 
ideal outside the realm of philosophical research and 
spiritual culture altogether. In fact, practical politics 
recognizes the ideal, which is formulated in a distorted 
form, as the directly ‘‘instrumental” and “‘operational” 
implementation of projects and aspirations of a strong 
individual (corporative group, state), as the realization 
of individual potentialities inherent in human nature 
and the “right of the strong” when it comes to inter- 
personal, inter-group or inter-state relations. Different 
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forms of positivism arbitrarily relegate the problem of 
the ideal either to the realm of logical constructs (logi- 
cal analysis of inferences containing the concept of the 
ideal or rather the term ‘‘ideal’’) or consider it part 
of metaphysics, together with problems and concepts 
that cannot be verified directly and, consequently, 
evaluated in terms of veracity or fallacy. 

Existentialism, claiming dominance in modern art 
and culture, builds its philosophy on a rather cryptic 
postulate: ‘‘existence precedes essence”, and reduces the 
problem of the ideal and its resolution to the individual 
“free choice”. Through this free choice, man allegedly 
creates and defines himself. Therefore he is personally 
responsible for his own destiny and his own perception 
of the ideal. Being a product of bourgeois culture, exis- 
tentialism in fact emerges as the philosophy of anti- 
culture because it deprives man of creative, transforma- 
tive activity and breeds a general spiritual atmosphere in 
which man has to face his own fate alone and rely enti- 
rely on his own strength in protecting himself from 
the surrounding spontaneous social and political forces, 
which are alien, unfathomable and incapable of being ra- 
tionally organized. Seeking to penetrate into the inner- 
most mystery of human existence, existentialism cate- 
gorically excludes social conditions from the numerous 
dimensions of the ideal. The existentialist ideal is the 
aloof self-sufficient individual able to ‘‘choose” his es- 
sence within the rigid framework of egoisti¢ single- 
mindedness. 

Numerous theological schools of objective idealism 
and the different trends of the philosophy of religion, 
despite their modern sophisticated opinions, do not go 
beyond the traditional devising of fantastic ideals, the 
main objective of which is to create compensatory illu- 
sions to balance real, earthly shortcomings. The degra- 
ding element in the modern bourgeois philosophical 
study of the ideal is all too evident. 

To adequately understand the cultural ideal it is 
Necessary, above all, to reveal the essential characte- 
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ristics of the individual and the objective foundation 
determining his specific human activity. Labour is this 
essential characteristic of man. In the final analysis, it 
determines al! the other forms of activity and behaviour 
as well as the meaning and social importance of the cul- 
tural ideal, This ideal exists directly as a means of the 
social man’s activity, a form of his intellectual and mate- 
rial labour and an image embodying in a true or transmut- 
ed light his social-human perception of reality. The 
world of socio-cultural relations is not merely a product 
of man but a product of a social organization which 
finds them indispensable. Consequently, mystifications 
in spiritual culture reflect mystifications which exist in 
social life and are engendered by its internal social, eco- 
nomic and political needs. 


4, SOCIETY AND THE CULTURAL 
IDEAL 


The visible aspect of man’s cultural activity in society 
is reflected in the fact that society satisfies cultural 
requirements by using the results of material and intel- 
lectual production. Nevertheless, consumption is a com- 
plex interaction which determines the object of mate- 
rial and intellectual production and its ideals. Marx point- 
ed out that “consumption posits the object of produc- 
tion as a concept, an internal image, a need, a motive, 
a purpose. Consumption furnishes the object of produc- 
tion in a form that is still subjective. There is no pro- 
duction without a need, but consumption re-creates the 
need,”! Marx’s description of the ideal has a direct 
bearing on the study of the multifaceted essence of the 
ideal, including the general cultural ideal which, when 
scrupulously analyzed, appears as a specific totality of 
the previously mentioned characteristics. They are the 


1 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omy, p. 197. 
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internal image, the objective need, social motive and 
purpose of the social man’s activity. The ideal strives to 
curb the elements and rationalize social life by combin- 
ing socio-economic, political, ethnical, aesthetical, 
philosophical and other values which were produced in 
the course of social development and recognized as an 
attainable goal. The formation of the cultural ideal is 
largely influenced by the distinctive characteristics of 
a given epoch, historical traditions, the inter-relation of 
national cultures, the development of science and tech- 
nology, arts and philosophy, and other forms of the 
social man’s material and intellectual activity. Once 
formed, it in turn becomes an active formative factor 
stimulating the purposeful activity of the individual and 
society, 

Culture does not confront man as something extra- 
neous but is an internal form of his own activity deter- 
mined by social content. For this reason the cultural 
ideal as the “production of objects in a subjective form” 
is not an autonomous substance existing apart from ac- 
tivity, The latter is determined by social content, has 
close ties with the socio-material aspect of life and is its 
direct product, function and mode of existence. The le- 
vel of cultural activity and its orientation are deter- 
mined by the objective requirements of the socio-econo- 
mic and political development of the social organism, 
These requirements are expressed in the systematic ex- 
pansion and raising of the cultural demands of the mem- 
bers of society and the continuous improvement of ways 
to meet these demands, In this way all the features of 
the social man are promoted, along with his abilities to 
draw into the realm of his everyday activities an ever 
larger number of objects and phenomena, achievements 
of science, technology and arts. Marx emphasized that 
“to utilise a multitude of objects, man shouldbe able to use 
them, thatis, he should be a highly cultured man”! 


1 kar Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Okonomie, 
pp. 312-313, 
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The cultural ideal is a reflection of dynamic reality 
in the form of man’s materialized activity and in the 
forms of his consciousness, will and mind. Nevertheless, 
it would be erroneous to interpret this reflection as a 
purely individual act of an isolated individual. Man’s ac- 
tvity, consciousness, will and mind are social products, 
and man himself is the subject of the social production 
of material and spiritual life. For this reason the cul- 
tural ideal is nothing but the socio-historical product of 
intellectual and material production and its form imbued 
with a high degree of activity. This ideal is a function 
and result of the sensual and practical activity of the so- 
cial man, the creative work of generations replacing each 
other in the course of historical development. It reflects 
inter-personal communication and man’s attitude to 
nature, ongoing processes that nevertheless offer an in- 
sight into the future. This fact notwithstanding, the cul- 
tural ideal loses none of its social essence, Culture has al- 
ways been the work of the social man. Even untouched 
nature becomes an object of culture as it is being human- 
ized, cultivated and drawn into the social man’s life and 
work, It is only then that nature acquires a social mean- 
ing. Culture, just like its ‘‘individualized” achievements, 
is a product of social activity rather than pseudo-indivi- 
dual activity. 

The relationship between the ideal and reality is pro- 
foundly dialectical, The ideal surpasses reality because 
it is connected with the goal; the substantiated ideal is 
not severed from reality. The ideal’s supremacy is deter- 
mined by reality and the objective tendencies of its 
development. It is this causation that determines the 
feasibility of the ideal and the difference between the 
realizable ideal and the utopian ideal. Any ideal expres- 
ses some possibility. Possibility is not reality, but it is 
real as a possibility and hence quite significant for rea- 
lity. It is not realized automatically in socio-cultural 
life but requires the conscious, creative, transforming 
activity of man. This can only be successful provided 
the possibility is real and contains the potential for its 
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own feasibility, that is to say, for its becoming reality. 

Any type of reality first exists in the form of a pos- 
sibility. The presence of a possibility is an essentially 
indispensable condition for the development of reali- 
ty. That is why the study of real possibilities hidden 
in reality is a key condition to scientific understanding 
and foreseeing historical progress. The cultural ideal is 
the possibility whose realization is promoted by the 
objective tendencies of cultural progress. The historical 
process as development proper is nothing but the sys- 
tematic and unending realization of arising possibilities. 

The ideal cannot be viewed as something unattain- 
able which, like the horizon, continuously recedes when 
one tries to approach it, This essentially anarchic inter- 
pretation of the ideal goes back to Kantian philosophy. 
Kant wrote: ‘‘The ideal is therefore the prototype of all 
things, which, as defective copies (ectypa), receive from 
it the material of their possibility, and approximate to 
it more or less, though it is impossible that they can ever 
attain to its perfection.”! According to Kant, the ideal 
is an unattainable prototype, although the striving for 
it makes man follow his sense of duty, 

The dialectical and materialist interpretation of 
the ideal excludes the possibility of transforming the 
ideal into the absolute or a fetish, and, at the same 
time, it also refutes the Kantian and anarchic disregard 
for real goals, the fixed and attained stages of develop- 
ment. The attainment of the ideal does not terminate 
development but is a condition for generating something 
new which is objectively produced in the course of 
social, political, ethical, aesthetical, economic and other 
types of activity. The attained ideal gives rise to a new 
ideal. The presence of the ideal is absolute while the 
existence of a given concrete ideal is relative. The ideal, 
its presence is a real life relationship, while its attain- 
ment is an effective foundation for the historically 


limmanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by 


J. M.D, Meiklejohn, P. F. Collier & Son, New York, 1902, 
Pp. 434, 
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necessary process. A new ideal comes into being as a 
result of society’s material and intellectual activity. It 
is produced in reality by real historical motion. The 
correspondence between the historically produced ideal 
and the objective laws of social development, which 
involve man’s material and intellectual activity, serves 
as a condition for ensuring progress. 

A new scientifically substantiated ideal emerges 
only when there are evident material conditions for 
its realization or else they are being formed and reveal 
themselves in the objective tendencies of the develop- 
ment of reality. Every stage attained objectively pro- 
motes changes in the very composition of the ideal, 
its transformation into something higher which corres- 
sponds to the new needs of historical progress. The 
appearance of a new ideal includes the attained old 
one and dialectically “‘does away with it” inasmuch as 
it has been attained. The ideal is being concretized and 
its objective historical content ‘‘renovated”. The attain- 
ment of the ideal is the resolution of a specific contra- 
diction. The contradiction resolved gives birth to a 
new one so that only the given contradiction disappears 
and the forms, ways and means of its resolution change. 
Contradiction as such, as an internal motive force of 
development, is as eternal as motion itself and develop- 
ment. 

In every culture what is new and progressive struggles 
against what is old and conservative. Depending on 
the tendency or aspect of the contradiction it ex- 
presses, the ideal can be progressive or regressive. The 
regressive, conservative cultural ideal cannot perform 
the function of the true ideal because it is directed 
towards the past or is clinging to it. At a certain stage 
this contradiction can take the form of bitter contest 
between culture and anti-culture. It is necessary to 
adopt a clear-cut stand in the interpretation of the 
cultural ideal in order to be able to distinguish not 
only the quality of the ideal but also its essence— 
whether a given ideal is in fact the ideal. 
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The substantiated ideal promotes the transformation 
of adjustment orientation into the transforming crea- 
tively-constructive activity of the individual. The 
highest cultural ideal of society built on just principles 
is: ‘Everything in the name of man, for the benefit 
of man”. This is the ideal of communist society, which 
is being realized as the result of the socialist revolution 
and in the course of building socialism and communism. 

The realization of the cultural ideal can be inter- 
preted as a special form of cultural consumption.This 
consumption produces in the final result both the 
objects of culture and the subject of culture, who is 
capable of producing and reproducing these objects 
and consuming them. Cultural production gives rise 
to a certain form of activity, man’s cultural activity. The 
social forms of intercourse, in which cultural activity 
is expressed, constitute not only a mode of cultural 
production but also a key component which determines 
its fundamental principle and forms the essential charac- 
teristics of the social man. Marx and Engels pointed out 
that ‘‘this sum of productive forces, capital funds and 
social forms of intercourse, which every individual and 
every generation finds in existence as something given, is 
the real basis of what the philosophers have conceived as 
‘substance’ and ‘essence of man’.” 

The connection between culture and the mode of 
production is fairly complex but it does exist and is 
manifested in different forms of interaction. In the 
final analysis it is the mode of production that deter- 
mines the objective conditions of the development 
of culture, this complex social phenomenon. It is, of 
course, erroneous to deduce the criteria of develop- 
ment from the state of technology, but it is equally 
erroneous to ignore socio-economic and political factors. 
The criterion of cultural development is just as multi- 
faceted as culture itself: it is flexible and historicallv 


l karl Marx and Frederick Engels, ‘‘The German Ideology”, 
p. 54, 
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concrete. A close link between culture and the mode 
of production is indisputable and helps to distinguish 
one type of culture from another, for example, feudal 
culture from that of the slave-owning system, or so- 
cialist from bourgeois culture. 

The transition from one socio-economic formation 
to another has an essential bearing on the realm of cul- 
ture. Every revolutionary epoch sets forth its own social 
and political ideals. History shows, however, that the 
socialist revolution differs radically from all preceding 
revolutions in that it does not subordinate its ideals to 
revolutionary action itself but consciously places trans- 
forming revolutionary activity into the service of at- 
taining the scientifically substantiated general cultural 
ideal, the progressive restructuring of the entire cul- 
tural life of society and the moulding of a new man 
with a scientific world outlook and humanist ethics, 
The socialist cultural revolution is an organic component 
of the socialist revolution. This cultural revolution is 
necessary since the building of socialism and commu- 
nism is the result of the conscious activity of the people 
and their high culture, and due to the fact that the 
achievements of social and natural sciences, technology, 
the arts and literature have been made available to the 
masses. 

Carrying out a socialist cultural revolution is an im- 
portant and difficult task which requires prolonged, 
planned, thoroughly thought-out and painstaking effort. 
“In a period of acute crisis it is possible to achieve a 
political victory within a few weeks’, Lenin wrote. 
“It is possible to obtain victory in war in a few months, 
But it is impossible to achieve a cultural victory in 
such a short time. By its very nature it requires a 
longer period; and we must adapt ourselves to this longer 
period, plan our work accordingly, and display the 
maximum of perseverance, persistence and method.”! 
1 V.1. Lenin, “‘The New £conomic Policy and the Tasks of 
the Political Education Departments”, Collected Works, Vol. 
33, p 79. 
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Lenin is credited with the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the dialectics of politics and culture, that is, 
with having substantiated the dialectical interaction be- 
tween the political guarantees of cultural progress and 
the cultural conditions for consolidating political victories 
in the revolutionary struggle for socialism. In the 
course of working towards the cultural ideal, politics 
cannot but have priority over the other components of 
culture. The experience of the October Revolution, con- 
firmed by the experience of building socialism in other 
countries of the socialist community, and the experience 
of the present-day international communist and workers’ 
movements reveal that it is not only impossible to 
resolve the problems of cultural development in isolation 
from political problems, but that it is precisely the 
winning of political freedom and independence that 
is the decisive condition of cultural progress; political 
decolonization is a prerequisite of “cultural decoloni- 
zation”. Lenin wrote, “If a definite level of culture is 
required for the building of socialism (although nobody 
can say just what that definite ‘level of culture’ is, for it 
differs in every West-European country), why cannot we 
begin by first achieving the prerequisites for that defi- 
nite level of culture in a revolutionary way, and then, 
with the aid of the workers’ and peasants’ government 
and the Soviet system, proceed to overtake the other 
nations?” 

At the same time it should be specially pointed out 
that general cultural development exercises consider- 
able influence on the stability of the political positions 
gained. Socialism is indeed lasting when it is deeply 
rooted in national culture and the people’s way of life, 
when it has been assimilated by the masses not in form 
but in content, and when it becomes a commonplace oc- 
currence in everyday activity. Under these circumstances 
the gains of the political revolution and the socialist 


ly, 1, Lenin, “Our Revolution”, Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
Pp. 478-479. 
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transformation of all social activity are fixed in culture, 
Lenin emphasized that only that which has become part 
of culture, way of life and tradition can be consid- 
ered already attained. 

The building of real socialism, its reaching the level of 
developed socialist society, has promoted an unprece- 
dented rise in the cultural activity of the broad masses of 
the people in the USSR. The contribution of the so- 
cialist nations to enriching world culture and civilization 
has grown immeasurably. This is only natural because, 
to quote Lenin, “nowhere are the masses of the people 
so interested in real culture as they are in our country; 
nowhere are the problems of this culture tackled so 
thoroughly and consistently as they are in our coun- 

” 


Socialist culture is the highest type of culture ob- 
tained in mankind’s historical development and the 
highest mode of society’s intellectual and material 
activity. Spiritual culture includes both political culture 
as a means of finding one’s way in political activity, un- 
derstanding this activity, political like-mindedness, 
political initiative, awareness of the political ideal and 
goal, and the struggle to attain them, The level of 
society’s political culture is estimated by the degree to 
which the masses are involved consciously and creatively 
in running the political process, 


5. Political Culture and Activity of the Individual 


Let us trace the characteristic features of political 
culture as some totality of the most essential features 
of political consciousness, thought and activity, which 
reflect different aspects of political relations. We will 
digress in this case from the interdependence between 
the economy and politics. Political relations in society 


1 V.1. Lenin, “Pages from a Diary’, Collected Works, Vol. 
33, p. 463. 
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act as a special stratum that directly determines the mul- 
tiplicity of forms in which political culture exists and 
functions and also the peculiarities of these forms. 

In the broad sense of the word, political culture is the 
ability of the political subject (individual, social group, 
class, political party or organization) to orient itself cor- 
rectly, that is, to think and act, with respect to the main 
principles and laws of the political system in which it 
exists and functions. Political culture is not an innate 
characteristic of the individual: people are not born po- 
litically oriented or disoriented. It is society and the po- 
litical system that make them what they are. The indi- 
vidual’s political culture is formed on the basis of his po- 
litical socialization, which begins in the family and at 
school and then continues within his work collective. 
This process goes on virtually throughout one’s life. 
The individual gradually assimilates society’s political 
values and symbols, and comes into contact with the ac- 
tivities of political parties, institutions and the state as 
a whole. Needless to say, this process is complicated and 
controversial because it is affected by a number of inter- 
nal and external, national and international, psycho- 
logical and social, material and spiritual factors. 

It should be pointed out that certain Western analysts 
have attempted to study the problems connected with 
political culture. H. Almond and S. Verba are considered 
experts in this field. Of particular interest are the prob- 
lems of the relationship between political culture and 
psychology, the problem of political values, political 
convictions, the process of political socialization, and 
the development of methods to poll public opinion. 
Many Western experts try to explain the heightened in- 
terest in the problems of political culture by the tense 
international situation and the establishment of states 
newly independent of colonial rule, These are important 
problems. For instance, American political scientist 
W. Rosenbaum has made what seems to be a fruitful 
attempt to reveal a correspondence between public opi- 
nion surveys, as an indicator of the population’s po- 
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litical orientation, and political decision-making. Ac- 
cording to Rosenbaum, public opinion is the form in 
which people manifest their reaction to current events 
and, consequently, should be viewed as a link between 
political culture and the process of national political 
decision-making. 

Indeed, public opinion is not only a gauge of mass 
political sentiment but also a key factor to be taken 
into account in political decision-making. Political re- 
ality is such that political decisions are made not by a 
nation or a people, as is asserted by Rosenbaum, but by 
the political elite of the ruling class which, usually, 
shows interest in public opinion not because it seeks to 
be guided by it in its policy-making but, on the contra- 
ry, because it would like to change public opinion to 
suit its narrow class economic and political interests, 

Though the theory of political culture as a part of 
political science is a comparatively young field of 
knowledge, Western countries have already produced a 
host of such theories. At first glance they seem diverse, 
but a close analysis reveals comparatively easily features 
of similarity. In our opinion, all these theories have the 
same serious drawback,namely they underestimate or 
entirely ignore the social significance and the social 
essence of political culture, The latter is, as a rule, ex- 
cessively individualized and fragmented, as a result of 
which an integral approach is abandoned. It is not a 
matter of Western theories allegedly focussing on the po- 
litical culture of individuals. Collective political culture 
is often also discussed and interpreted as the summation 
of individual political cultures. 

The crux of the matter lies elsewhere. When ana- 
lyzing problems of the individual’s political culture, 
Western scientists seek to take into account a number of 
factors, including education, psychology, national his- 
torical traditions, etc, But at higher levels this analysis 
is not employed. In other words, political culture is not 
viewed as an integral phenomenon, as a form of social 
self-consciousness which closely interacts with other 
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similar forms—systems and sybsystems, for instance, the 
sense of justice, ethical, artistic, religious and other 
forms. 

The interaction of the aforementioned forms of con- 
sciousness is significant. But the relationship between 
them becomes significant precisely on the social level 
rather than on the collective, to say nothing of the in- 
dividual level, What orients the individual politically and 
is revealed in his behaviour, feelings, perceptions and 
value judgements is in no way his personal asset, his pri- 
vate property, so to speak. 

True, a similar illusion may emerge if one estimates 
phenomena from the everyday point of view of “com- 
mon sense”, on the empirically observed level. A scien- 
tific approach makes it possible to demonstrate that the 
political orientation of the individual is largely the effect 
of objectivized and institutionalized political relations 
functioning in society. On the so-called collective level 
these forms hardly ever exist or never play any signifi- 
cant role, What everyday consciousness accepts as 
secondary “feed-back” is in fact what matters most: in 
the final count, it is not the individual that makes socie- 
ty political but vice versa, and as a result, the individual 
undergoes political socialization. 

Political culture has a social nature. It does not exist 
outside society, which has a certain political structure. 
Of course, political culture may be manifested both in 
individual and group behaviour, but it is not merely their 
sum total, Rather each of them constitutes respectively 
the individual or collective manifestation of social po- 
litical culture. In this way, individual political culture is 
also a social phenomenon and can be understood cor- 
rectly only when the social characteristics of the indi- 
vidual are revealed. 

The degree of the development of society’s political 
culture determines the maturity of individual, collec- 
tive and mass participation in the political process. High 
Political culture implies creative participation on all 
levels and in all sectors of social-human activity. The po- 
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litical subject (individual, group, class, party or state) is 
a bearer of political culture only if it is aware of its 
action (behaviour) precisely as political and if it is sure 
of the effectiveness of that action. 

As a social phenomenon, political culture, or rather 
its existence, is ensured by institutionalizing the rela- 
tions of power in a way that breeds the need for the 
mass political orientation of the members of a given 
society. The political culture of the individual is not 
limited to his personal experience in life. It is a function 
of social political culrure, which expresses the historical 
experience of an entire society and all the peculiarities 
of the political process taking place in it. 

The formation of political culture presupposes po- 
litical self-development of the political subject, that is, a 
long and indirect process of becoming aware of political 
relations in society through certain abstractions, mental 
models, idealizations, hypotheses and presumptions, 
and through verifying them in practice. Therefore, po- 
litical culture should be seen simultaneously as a form in 
which political thought is manifested and a way of 
political action. 

Political thought also has its own culture, which is 
evaluated by the degree to which the political subject is 
aware of the final results of its political action. The cul- 
ture of political thought comprises numerous compo- 
nents, including the repeatedly renewed appraisal of 
historical experience, assimilation of intellectual accom- 
plishments in political studies, summing up of new 
results of the political process, and the dialectical re- 
flection of political reality with its objective laws and di- 
verse relations. 

Raising the culture of political thought is directly 
associated with the ability to use philosophical catego- 
ries in analyzing the peculiarities of the political pro- 
cess, that is, with transforming the simple perception of 
facts on the level of everyday consciousness into pro- 
found generalizations on the basis of scientific materi- 
alism, This transformation can be accomplished only 
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when, to quote Engels, ‘‘one approaches the  dialec- 
tical character of these facts equipped with an under- 
standing of the laws of dialectical thought”. In this 
way if political thought is understood as the subject’s 
ability to dialectically reflect dialectically developing 
historical reality and evolve corresponding concepts and 
categories, the culture of political thought should be 
interpreted as the degree of maturity of this ability, the 
level of command of the method of dialectical thought, 
and the art of using concrete and general concepts. This 
makes it possible not only to give a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the internal inter-relationships of the political 
development of the world, but also to foresee the course 
of the political process and on that basis to make sound 
political decisions. This determines how actively the sub- 
ject (individual or collective) is involved in the po- 
litical process. 

Proceeding from the thesis that political culture is 
a certain method of orientation towards the existing 
political order, this orientation should be interpreted 
not only as mental processes but also practical actions. 
Political culture proves to be inseparably linked with 
the culture of political thought. At the same time it 
presupposes real purposeful activity. Consequently, 
in this case a political culture’s most appropriate form of 
thought is that which is not restricted to contempla- 
tion but contains a guide to action as an_indispen- 
sable inner component, and embodies the unity of 
theory and practice. This form of thought is represented 
by dialectical materialism. 

Based on the materialist interpretation of history, 
the culture of political thought presupposes profoundly 
conscious, active participation in the rational transfor- 
mation of political reality, and knowledge of the dialec- 
tical laws of its development, in particular, the objec- 
tive laws of class struggle, which is the core of political 


1 Frederick Engels, Anti-Diubring, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1975, p, 19, 
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life in class society. Political thought as a special form of 
reflecting objective and spiritual political reality be- 
gins when mental contemplation is directed at fairly 
mature forms of political relations, above all, the rela- 
tions of power, that is, the relation between domination 
and subordination. This type of thought re-creates and 
records vital phenomena, objects and actions that have 
political importance, and develops the ability to single 
them out from an infinite number of social relations, 

There is a correspondence between the degree to 
which the culture of political thought is developed and 
the extent to which this thought encompasses the spe- 
cific forms of political being (democracy and the ap- 
pearance of authority, election mechanism, political 
system, communication, etc.) evolved in man’s socio- 
political practice. 

In its development, political thought has gone through 
numerous stages which correspond to the stages of 
development of political relations. Various primitive 
political structures in the history of mankind were re- 
placed by perfected ones, which in their turn gave way 
to ever new structures, This gradually led to accumu- 
lated experience in political management, the utiliza- 
tion of power, ever more sophisticated mechanisms 
of exercising rule, and more intricate political systems 
and structures. In the intellectual field these changes 
were expressed in the mind’s gradually shifting from the 
direct perception of political reality to evolving, for 
instance, political symbols. These symbols reflected 
actually existing relations in a transmuted form because 
human intercourse proceeded in precisely the same 
transmuted form, especially when it was a matter of 
fixed political ritual. 

Initial political symbols included different actions 
which reflected the relations of domination (over 
nature and man), while political ritual was a canonized 
form of behaviour (dances, political rhetorics, gestures, 
norms and customs). With the passage of time political 
symbols incorporated new types of actions and acquired 
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independent importance, becoming self-sufficient and 
prescribing that real political relations should adjust 
themselves to canonized symbolic relations. Political 
institutions of power were not only objectivized but 
also alienated: the transmuted form of the existence 
of real political relations—political symbols (‘‘sensuous- 
practical” thought and behaviour)—was to help consoli- 
date and perpetuate the existing political authority. 

The further isolation of sensuous-practical thought 
and behaviour resulted in the social division of labour, 
that is to say, in the separation of intellectual activity 
from material activity and hence in the emergence of 
a social strata of people engaged exclusively in mental 
activity (politics, for example) and opposed to the ma- 
jority of the population, which had to confine itself to 
earning the means of existence for the entire society. 
This division of labour is a key condition for the ex- 
istence and establishment of relations of class domina- 
tion and subordination. 

Political symbolism is characterized by the fact that 
in it the form of political action is not divorced from the 
action itself—political thought and behaviour seem to 
form a single whole. This symbolism is not a product of 
individual creativity but the result of certain social 
relations, i.e. such a social system which needs political 
symbolism and therefore engenders it. The same applies 
to myths in which the imitation of human relations 
becomes “‘autonomous” and itself turns into the object 
of imitation. The content of a myth is not only por- 
trayed as reality but itself becomes a reality. 

The early myths were created by political thought 
and constituted a special form of political comprehen- 
sion, above all, of those social ties that registered the 
hierarchy of relations between people. Mythological 
culture was an inalienable part of the political culture of 
Primitive thought. Political consciousness developed 
through coming into contact with mythological culture. 
Ancient myths preserved in the memory of mankind 
Political relations as they were seen by the people in 
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reality. These were the early forms of the intellectu 
alienation of the individual. 

As scientific thought was taking shape and further 
developing, myths were inevitably to give way to sci- 
ence, first in the realm of nature and later in the more 
complicated field of social relations, primarily because 
they lacked any critical element. Myths are beliefs and 
therefore cannot be verified or disputed; they are based 
on descriptions and contain no generalizations, Science, 
on the other hand, is self-critical, rests only on proven 
knowledge, and is distinguished by theoretical gener- 
alizations. Imagination is pivotal to myths, whereas 
it is the authentic knowledge of reality that forms the 
core of science. For this reason “‘all mythology subdues, 
controls and fashions the forces of nature in the 
imagination and through imagination; it disappears 
therefore when real control over these forces is es- 
tablished’? 

As a necessary precursor to modern man’s thought, 
mythological consciousness is nowadays a thing of the 
past, in other words, it cannot emerge in the sense of 
classical mythology. This is not to say, however, that 
there are no modern myths, including political ones. 
Myths are created when the society is unable to-cope 
with the elements dominating it (economic, political, 
ethical, aesthetical, etc.), when crises are inevitable 
and encompass various fields of social life, and when 
class antagonisms sharpen and alienation increases. This 
is capitalist reality today. The growing political activity 
of the masses is a reaction to this reality. Different 
myths produced by bourgeois ideologists and_politi- 
cians serve to check political activity. They transfer the 
task of solving real problems into the realm of imagina- 
tion, and spread utopianism and political anti-culture 
to manipulate the minds of the people. 


1 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Econ: 
omy, p. 216. 
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6. Culture of Symbolism or Culture Through Sym- 
bols? 


Two points should be stressed when speaking about 
the hundreds of definitions of culture existing today. 
First, as a rule they draw a distinction between the. 
definition of culture in general and the special definitions 
of individual fields of culture—political, religious, 
ethical, etc. Special definitions are usually more substan- 
tive. Second, recent definitions of culture offered by 
Western scholars tend to be implicitly ideological; they 
take into account the fact that the developing countries 
(along with others) accuse the developed capitalist coun- 
ties of “cultural imperialism”, demand the establish- 
ment of a new international economic, political and 
cultural order, and strive to preserve their cultural in- 
dividuality, traditions and so on. 

Nonetheless, Western theoreticians in all cases ig- 
nore the social essence and personal characteristics of 
man, Culture as a social phenomenon is replaced by its 
individual components, such as aesthetics, ethics or 
religion. Man is severed from the very foundation of 
culture—the unity of material and intellectual activity. 
He is, as it were, split, with the upper Jayer removed and 
led into the world of outward symbolism, on the one 
hand, and on the other, into that of inner psychological 
self-perception. Quite often the bourgeois class ideological 
character of such an approach is revealed not directly, 
for example, in the demand to follow the precepts of 
the bourgeois political elite, but is found in proclama- 
tions tWfat cultural activity has no ideological nature. 

When culture is discussed it is often said that “hu- 
man intellect and emotions created culture” and that 
through culture the individual should “realize his aspi- 
rations’. The problem of the social man’s labour is 
Passed over in silence, along with the role of the social 
Structure, But it is only the social structure that allows 
the individual to satisfy his aspirations. The mech- 
anism of the emergence of aspirations and their social 
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conditioning are also ignored. It is not specified whose 
aspirations they are—of a representative of the ruling 
elite, of the privileged class or of the unemployed. Last- 
ly, culture is interpreted as something given, a result of 
past activity and a ready-made environment which will 
fulfil the “innermost desires of individuals”. 

The principal shortcoming of this interpretation of 
culture, as far as theory and methodology are con- 
cerned, lies in its failure to encompass the socia/ nature 
of culture. Mankind’s aggregate culture and the forms of 
its organization do not depend on individuals. When 
universal products of man’s material and intellectual 
activity are transformed into a force which does not de- 
pend on man’s will or consciousness (language, symbols, 
myths, commodities, the state, science, social and po- 
litical structure and so on), an illusion of their indepen- 
dent existence is created. Then a demand appears that 
culture viewed as something opposed to the individual, 
should satisfy that individual’s aspirations. In other 
words, culture is viewed a@ priori as a “complicated dy- 
namic reality” alienated from the individual and opposed 
to it. This is indeed true under capitalism. But in this 
case it is a matter of putting an end to alienation, ie. 
of a transforming society so that it will guarantee all 
its members, without exception, real and equal oppor- 
tunities to enjoy the benefits of culture. 

It is essential that the social nature of man and the 
social nature of his labour be understood correctly from 
the very beginning. If not, an illusory idea is formed 
about the real world being the world of symbols, myths 
and so on. Actual relations are turned upside down and 
arguments are based on facts that have yet to be ex- 
plained and deduced from the social nature of man as an 
active individual. Man’s activity itself should be under- 
stood as something objectively determined by the forms 
of social organization and their functioning. 

Symbols, myths, language, religion, the arts, etc. are 
products of society’s intellectual production. They 
would have no social meaning or any cultural dimen- 
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sion if they only represented objects of individual 
consumption and were intended only for individuals, 
The very activity and behaviour of individuals should 
be viewed in a social context, 

Symbols and myths may be understood as phenome- 
na with socio-cultural meaning only if a certain type 
of society and social relations is taken into considera- 
tion. In capitalist society these are “‘alienated” products 
of cultural activity objectivized in the form of “facts 
of culture”, They are alienated from their source and 
indeed oppose the individual. The problem of the indi- 
vidual being able to satisfy his aspirations emerges as 
a political one. Due to private ownership and the social 
division of labour which is based on it and adversely 
affects man, this problem cannot be resolved favourab- 
ly within an economic and socio-political system which 
continues to produce alienated forms of activity. 
Products of alienated labour dominate the individual al- 
ready as social forces that defy personification. In the fi- 
nal count, they are the results of the spontaneous de- 
velopment of social relations, which of necessity create 
conditions for the alienation of man and his cultural 
activity, This self-alienation constitutes the real rela- 
tion of the individual to the social man’s abilities and 
forms of activity. 

Under capitalism the inner mechanism of self-alie- 
nation acts with ruthless necessity, systematically and 
without fail. As joint activity occurs spontaneously, it 
is perceived by the individuals not as their own com- 
bined force but as alien power outside and above them. 
Already today this power, in the form of an alien and 
uncontrollable force, is acquiring the ability to develop 
independently and is directing the people’s will and be- 
haviour, The authority of the social entity over the in- 
dividuals is embodied in the bourgeois class state, in 
the political rule of the dominant class, It is also embo- 
died in a system of ethical, legal, aesthetical and other 
restrictions, a life style and different norms and criteria 
of public behaviour imposed on the individual and sanc- 
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tioned by society. Economic alienation, that is, the alie- 
nation of labour, engenders and underlies all other forms 
of alienation (political, ethical, religious, etc.) and is 
expressed in them. 

The cultural ideal, together with concepts and gene- 
ral images recorded in language, arises not merely in the 
course of individual contemplation, but in the course of 
the social man’s practical and sensuous activity. It is 
the social nature of activity that makes it possible to 
consider cultural values as a form of indirect transfer of 
the abilities to act from one generation to another. They 
may be viewed as products of creativity, made by man 
and for man. 

The dialectical approach is the ability to understand, 
on the one hand, that cultural activity becomes a special 
object of man’s will and consciousness and that he is in 
no way identical with it. On the other hand, the cultural 
ideal is not an autonomous substance and does not exist 
outside activity. In other words, culture is not merely 
something opposed to man and extraneously imposed 
but is a necessary form of his own activity. It is worth 
noting that it is society that determines the individual’s 
‘purposeful will. For this reason the cultural system is 
created irrespective of the will and consciousness of in- 
dividuals: it is one result of their collective activity. 

When analyzing the mechanizm of aggregate activity, 
it should be noted that we are dealing with a new qua- 
lity, a synthesis which cannot be reduced to the sim- 
ple summation of the constituent components and which 
is characterized by a high form of organization. It is a 
social phenomenon which has specific functional fea- 
tures inherent only to it. Stressing this aspect of the 
problem, Marx pointed out that “society does not con- 
sist of individuals but represents a summation of those 
bonds and relations which these individuals maintain 
between each other’’} 


1 Karl Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Okonomie, 
p. 176. 
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The inability to understand dialectics and the compli- 
cated relationships between culture, cultural values and 
the cultural ideal, on the one hand, and activity of the 
social man, on the other, is one of the major meth- 
odological shortcomings of the cultural concepts of 
bourgeois ideologists. Let us analyze one of the typi- 
cal interpretations of culture by well-known American 
sociologist and political scientist Daniel Bell. “Culture, 
for a society, a group, or a person,”’ he writes, “‘is a con- 
tinual process of sustaining an identity through the cohe- 
rence gained by a consistent aesthetic point of view, a 
moral conception of self, and a style of life which ex- 
hibits those conceptions in the objects that adorn one’s 
home and oneself and in the taste which expresses 
those points of view. Culture is thus the realm of sensi- 
bility, of emotion and moral temper, and of the intelli- 
gence, which seeks to order these feelings.” 

We see here that, according to Bell, culture is exclu- 
sively the realm of sensibility, emotion and temper. In- 
telligence is essentially excluded. It is attached for the 
sole purpose of bringing order to feelings themselves. 
Intelligence is not an instrument of cognition but some 
regulating mechanism acting @ priori in accordance with 
some mysterious rules or laws. ‘The intelligence of a 
given individual is applied to the realm of feelings of that 
same individual as an isolated self. Intelligence has a 
“moral conception” which is given a prion, and it is 
not related to objective reality nor determined by it. 
Intellectual activity only has to do with the sensuous 
teflection of reality as it is seen by the individuals (‘‘sym- 
bols”). In this way the emotions of the individuals some- 
how shield his intelligence from reality by raising a solid 
wall between them. Such an interpretation is quite in 
keeping with Bell’s apologetic position, 

Individualized culture is a convenient way to evade 
class, ideological characteristics and reduce the cultural 


1 Daniel Bell, The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism, Basic 
Books, Inc., New York. 1976. v. 36. 
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and political contradictions of capitalist society to dif- 
ferences in people’s tastes, emotions and moral temper. 
“I mean by culture... the realm of symbolic forms,” 
Bell goes on to say, ‘‘and ... more narrowly the arena of 
expressive symbolism: those efforts, in painting, poetry, 
and fiction, or within the _ religious form of litany, li- 
turgy, and ritual, which seek to explore and express the 
meanings of human existence in some imaginative 
form.” 

This statement is tne quintessence of the bourgeois- 
class interpretation of culture, according to which the 
meaning of human existence is expressed not in the so- 
cially significant bonds between the individual and so- 
ciety, nor in labour or any other practical activity but 
merely in “imaginative form”. And both philosophical 
and political aspects are clearly distinguished. 

Extensive use of symbols is indeed important to the 
intellectual] activity of modern man and the life of the 
entire society. Symbols are in principle conventional. 
When they are used as a means of designation it is 
enough to observe the rule of their being commonly 
accepted and commonly recognized in order to en- 
sure a normal communicative process between people. 
Arbitrary designation does not at all imply that the 
content and objective nature of the designated objects 
and phenomena can be interpreted arbitrarily. It is just 
as necessary to define the content of concepts, which 
help man to understand reality. In this respect Lenin 
pointed out that one can have nothing against symbols 
in general. “But ‘against all Symbolism’ it must be said 
that it sometimes is ‘a convenient means of escaping from 
comprehending, stating and justifying the conceptual 
determinations’,””2 

Symbols, like different “imaginative forms” are 
man-made. They do not exist in nature, in objective 
reality. They do not exist outside man’s consciousness. 


1 Daniel Bell, op. cit., p. 12. 


2V.1. Lenin, “Conspectus of Hegel’s Book The Science of 
Logic’’, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 119. 
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They are nothing but signs that lose real sense without 
the objects they designate. The same holds true of 
languages, both colloquial and different languages of 
science. Torn away from objective reality, symbols 
and entire systems of symbols form a world of empty 
symbolism, whose existence, we believe, is in principle 
possible because man in general has grown accustomed 
to dealing with symbols, and these do not coincide with 
the objects they designate. 

The process of making the role of symbols absolute 
often results in their beginning to play not only a self- 
sufficing role but even in their starting to dominate 
real relations, the world of objects and phenomena, 
dictating ‘‘the style of life’ and so on. In this case, 
symbolism is artificially projected on objective reality, 
assuming the role of the primary and decisive factor 
with respect to social being. 

That such an approach is subjective and scientifi- 
cally untenable is obvious. Nevertheless, the world of 
empty symbolism sometimes influences man, deluding 
him and creating an illusion of a correct reflection of 
reality. Other bourgeois ideologists similar to Bell are 
quite skilful in exploiting pseudo-plausible arguments 
to breed such illusions, spread myths, etc. Since, ac- 
cording to Bell, the realm of emotions is for the most 
part individual, this philosophical position approximates 
solipsism, the extreme degree of subjective idealism. 
The idealistic interpretation of the role of symbols 
goes far beyond the bounds of purely philosophical 
contemplation and under capitalism acquired real prac- 
tical political meaning. 

Present-day Western theoreticians extensively resort 
to symbolism for political purposes and in order to 
manipulate the political consciousness of the masses. 
Bell is fine example of this. Culture, which he reduces 
to “the realm of symbolic forms”, does not bring man 
closer to reality, but, on the contrary, leads him away 
from it. It mystifies and introduces elements of myt- 
hology into reality; it encourages political inactivity and 
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replaces the individual’s need for social activity by asser- 
ting an inner expression of individual pseudoactivity, 
Finally, it falsely orients man towards looking for the 
meaning of human existence in religious rituals, dis- 
tracting the masses from political activity and depoliti- 
cizing their minds. The position adopted by Bell and ot- 
her bourgeois ideologists who impose upon man the un- 
real world of symbols and illusions reveals an apologetic 
approach to politics. This it what the bourgeois po- 
litical system demands. Capitalism indeed creates a wide 
world of symbols, myths, which it urgently needs and 
which are intended to conceal or gloss over its real evils. 
Bell portrays culture in a distorted form, even though 
he at times mentions its objective ‘‘transmuted” forms 
under capitalism. He ignores man’s practical social-ma- 
terial activity. At best, ‘‘practice” acts as a merely out- 
ward (symbols, myths, life style, etc.) expression and 
embodiment of intellectual activity. Bell does not re- 
cognize what is most important—the social determina- 
tion of cultural activity. For him, cultural phenomena 
are the implementation of individual plans and projects 
which for some mysterious reason have been nurtured by 
the creative minds and imaginations of certain individuals, 
The inability to understand that culture and the cul- 
tural ideal are not merely thought up by man but objec- 
tively come into being in the course of social man’s prac- 
tial activity leads Bell to interpret cultural values as 
myths, symbols, or conventional phenomena, which 
conceal something particularly “individual”, elusive, 
unexplainable and almost mythical, something to be 
grasped only intuitively or turned into the object of in- 
dividual feelings. Bell looks at symbols but fails to see 
what they represent. Hence, his main fallacy is that he 
reasons on the plane of symbols rather than on the 
plane of real cultural values. As a result, the picture is 
distorted because, instead of representing objects with 
the help of symbols, it depicts symbols as cultural va- 
lues sufficient in themselves. 
Consequently, according to Bell, it is not a matter of 
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changing, improving or transforming the real conditions 
of life, but of the spurious fulfillment of human desires 
and aspirations by creating an imaginative illusory world, 
“the realm of symbolic forms”. A symbol is turned into 
a fetish; it veils precisely that which it should designa- 
te. It is not the world that changes but merely symbols. 
Instead of improving living conditions, it is proposed to 
study changes in symbolism. This illusory world, accor- 
ding to Bell, is to help man adjust to the inhuman con- 
ditions of reality under capitalism, regardless of whether 
the latter is called an industrial or post-industrial society. 
The policy is not to resolve contradictions but ignore 
and conceal them, and in fact to hoodwink and diso- 
rient the masses of the working people. 

In contrast to the bourgeois concepts of anti-cul- 
ture, the Marxist-Leninist theory of culture is strictly 
scientific and actively serves the progressive historical 
development of mankind’s culture. The building of real 
socialism has laid the groundwork for mankind’s progr- 
ess towards communism. The understanding of the dia- 
lectically contradictory course of historical develop- 
ment is the theoretical basis for overcoming contra- 
dictions. Real socialism has strengthened the historical 
accomplishments of common human culture and placed 
them at the service of man and society. Communism 
alone can ensure that the different forms of man’s alie- 
nation which exist in the capitalist society are eliminated, 
that man’s emancipation is realized and that contradic- 
tions between man and nature are truly resolved. 

The building of communism makes it possible to 
achieve the most important feature of the cultural 
ideal—humanism—the major purpose of which is to de- 
velop the individual in every possible way, with the 
happiness and well-being of the individual being both 
the goal and the end in itself of this building process. 
Marx viewed “the development of the richness of 
buman nature as an end in itself 1 


1 Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus-Value, pp. 117-118. 





CHAPTER SIX 


THE ELITE POLITICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


Theoretical formulation and solution of the problems 
of humanism in modern bourgeois socio-political and 
philosophical thought cannot be analyzed in isolation 
from the real economy and policy of imperialism, other- 
wise there is a risk of falling into scholastic theorizing. 
The objective, practically verifiable criteria of humanism 
are as multiform and varied as man’s social activity and 
his life. To become reality the principles of humanism 
require corresponding conditions for their social, econ- 
omic and political embodiment, juridical and legal 
guarantees and moral and aesthetic grounds, 

An analysis of the economic relations which prevail 
in modern capitalist states and of their internal and 
foreign policy proves that the individual personality is 
strictly and unambiguously subordinated to the class, 
political and economic interests of the monopolies 
which aim to extract the highest possible profits. The 
armies of millions of unemployed which exist under cap- 
italism if one looks at them not only from an eco- 
nomic point of view but on the philosophical, humanist 
level, are more than just an enormous mass of people 
who have no work and do not receive wages. The prob- 
lem lies elsewhere. 

Labour which, in its time, played such a decisive role 
in the formation of man, has by no means exhausted 
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its historical significance. Even today it is the main con- 
dition for man to express his self. The attitude to so- 
cial production activity is the most important sign of 
man’s social maturity, and the labour process is the only 
socially significant form in which he establishes relations 
of production with society. The totality of these rela- 
tions forms the essential nature of man. Labour is the 
means by which man affirms himself as an individual. 
Therefore a social system which does not guarantee all 
members of society the basic condition for manifest- 
ing their human nature, the condition for being a person, 
is, by its very nature, anti-human, 

“Humanist” calls like the defence of ‘human rights”, 
“freedom of the individual’, “freedom of thought” and 
so on, which are characteristic of many bourgeois govern- 
ments, primarily the USA, should be regarded not just as 
a demagogic game, but as a consciously constructed 
screen to hide social inequality and lack of freedom. 

It would, of course, be wrong to ascribe anti-human- 
ism and its propagation and justification to the whole 
modern bourgeois political consciousness and more so 
to extend it to mass consciousness, which itself is a 
victim of the anti-human policy of the ruling bour- 
geois elite and, to some extent, of the false and dis- 
orienting imperialist propaganda. This manipulation of 
the consciousness of the masses is not only evidence of 
anti-democratic essence of bourgeois anti-humanism, 
but also of its contradictory character. 

Bourgeois anti-humanism as a phenomenon of bour- 
geois culture is determined in the final analysis by eco- 
nomic relations and needs a historical approach to dis- 
close its essence. Even at the time when the bourgeoisie 
was arising within feudal society, it put forward the 
Principle of free competition and individualism, In 
Marxist literature the principle of the individualism of 
the nascent bourgeois class is often, and justly so, in- 
terpreted as a historically progressive phenomenon. 
This is how Marx and Engels approached this problem. 
But did not stop there. Examining free competition and 
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bourgeois individualism, they not only compared them 
with outdated feudal relationships, but also analyzed 
critically their transient aspect, revealing and displaying 
their antihuman nature. Noting that the bourgeoisie 
depicted the new relations between people as “‘the full 
development of individuals in conditions of intercourse 
freed from the old feudal fetters’! Marx and Engels 
considered that this was “the historically justified 
philosophical illusion”’.2 They found one true, ice. 
strictly dialectical means of explaining this illusion: 

“Liberation from the standpoint of the bourgeoisie, 
i. €., Competition, was, of course, for the eighteenth 
century the only possible way of offering the individ- 
uals a new career for freer development. The theoret- 
ical proclamation of the consciousness corresponding to 
this bourgeois practice, of the consciousness of mutual 
exploitation as the universal mutual relation of all in- 
dividuals, was also a bold and open step forward. It was 
a kind of enlightenment which interpreted the political, 
patriarchal, religious and sentimental embellishment 
of exploitation under feudalism in a secular way; the 
embellishment corresponded to the form of exploita- 
tion existing at that time and it had been systematised 
especially by the theoretical writers of the absolute 
monarchy,’*3 

Thus Marx and Engels are talking, firstly, not about 
the liberation of the individual, but of the bourgeois 
understanding of it. Secondly, it is emphasized that free 
development was reduced by the bourgeoisie only to 
competition, i.e. to that principle of relations between 
people which prevents the genuinely free development 
of man, being only a freer condition for development 
than feudalism. Thirdly, although the principle of 
competition openly recognized and disclosed relations of 
exploitation and thus enlightened the masses, the 
bourgeoisie announced that mutual exploitation (‘dog 
1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, ‘The German Ideology”, 
B bia. 
3 Ibid. 
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eat dog”) is universal, the universal mutual relationship 
of all individuals, thus sanctifying egoism and the right 
of the strong, which are founded on exploitation, as the 
universal principles of human society. Neither in the 
period of its birth, nor today, in the period of its decay, 
has the bourgeoisie conceived of the possibility of a 
social structure existing without exploitation, Incorrect- 
ly applying the laws of capitalist society to other so- 
cieties, including socialist society, the bourgeoisie simply 
does not wish to believe that people can be linked by 
relations which are not based on the exploitation of man 
by man. If it cannot see this exploitation, in socialist 
society, it nonetheless ascribes exploitation to it. For the 
bourgeois, Marx and Engels noted, ‘‘only one relation is 
valid on its own account-the relation of exploitation; all 
other relations have validity for him only insofar as he 
can include them under this one relation; and even 
where he encounters relations which cannot be directly 
subordinated to the relation of exploitation, he subor- 
dinates them to it at least in his imagination,” 

The transmuted form in which bourgeois conscious- 
Ness exists not only turns the theoretical assessment of 
humanism upside down, but serves as the grounds for 
anti-human practical activity: everything that is not 
based on exploitation or directed towards its elimina- 
tion is anti-human, unnatural and must be fought des- 
perately. Lenin maintained that the attempt to depict 
the capitalist system as the eternal, immutable and 
Natural state of human society was one of the most 
important characteristics of bourgeois consciousness: 
“To regard the categories of the bourgeois regime as 
eternal and natural is most typical of bourgeois phil- 
osophers,”2 

Having subordinated human relationships to capitalist 
exploitation, from the very beginning the bourgeoisie 
appeared as the bearer of principles which are inimical 
\ Ibid. 
2Vv.1. Lenin, ‘What the ‘Friends of the People’ Are and How 
ent the Social-Democrats”’, Collected Works, Vol. 1, 
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to genuine humanism, democracy, freedom, equality 
and fraternity, although it proclaimed these slogans. 
Historical experience proves that from the moment 
of the formation of a really bourgeois system—the prim- 
itive accumulation of capital—when capitalism used in- 
human methods of stark force and plunder to establish 
its supremacy, its anti-human nature has not undergone 
any essential change. 

Now as before the bourgeoisie bases its supremacy on 
rapacious exploitation. Now as before it recognizes only 
power, but today that power is a great deal more danger- 
ous than it was previously. Now as before the bour- 
geoisie proclaims one set of slogans but practises the 
very reverse. Now as before it scorns human rights, only 
today the extent has increased considerably and it scorns 
the rights of whole nations and states. Now as before it 
belittles and tramples on the dignity of man, making him 
something that can be bought and sold. 

Therefore, now as before the way in which Marx and 
Engels characterized the bourgeoisie in the Manifesto 
of the Communist Party sounds timely. “The bour- 
geoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand ... has left 
remaining no other nexus between man and man than 
naked self-interest, than callous ‘cash payment’. It has 
drowned the most heavenly ecstasies of religious fer- 
vour, of chivalrous enthusiasm, of philistine sentimental- 
ism, in the icy water of egotistical calculation, It has 
resolved personal worth into exchange value, and in 
place of the numberless indefeasible chartered freedoms, 
has set up that single, unconscionable freedom—Free 
Trade. In one word, for exploitation, veiled by religious 
and political illusions, it has substituted naked, shame- 
less, direct, brutal exploitation.” 

Bourgeois anti-humanism appears in history some- 
times in a naked, sometimes in a veiled form, but its ad- 
vocates—-bourgeois ideologists and politicians—always 


1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, ‘‘Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party”, pp. 486-487. 
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use demagogy to back up “theoretically” and execute 
practically a policy which is hostile to the people. His- 
torical experience gives a great deal of evidence of how, 
for example, with the aid of demagogic juggling with 
“humanist” slogans, the bourgeoisie has managed to 
delude broad strata of the population, organize counter- 
revolutionary plots, suppress progressive popular move- 
ments and mercilessly deal with dissidents. 

In ascertaining the internal contradictions between 

the anti-human practices of the bourgeoisie and some of 
bourgeois humanistic conceptions, as well as the contra- 
dictions between the various bourgeois conceptions of 
humanism, two points should be emphasized. Firstly, 
progressive elements are contained in these conceptions 
only when they experience the beneficial influence of 
Marxism and are a conscious deviation from the ortho- 
dox positions of bourgeois anti-humanism. Secondly, 
bourgeois theorists often honestly believe that the 
principles they propagate are genuinely humanist, al- 
though in fact they are abstract. They tend sooner to 
be inhuman rather than anti-humanist, but because of 
this, they indirectly if not directly link up with the theo- 
ry and practice of anti-humanism. 
' Thus, if one examines bourgeois theories of human- 
ism it is immediately striking that the majority of 
Western philosophers, political scientists, psychologists 
and sociologists do not find practically any alternative 
to humanism today in their formal choice of a posi- 
tion, The main principle of humanism, which makes it 
a rule to resolve any problem in the interests of and in 
the name of man, his present and future, is widely 
accepted in words, 

Analyzing the most important philosophical theories 
of modern times and their internal evolution in the last 
few decades, the American philosopher, Pau! Kurtz, who 
for quite a while edited the journal The Humanist 
Published in the USA came to the conclusion that 
“a great number of diverse and often contending intellec- 
tual and philosophical movements may be said to be 
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basically humanistic in character: naturalism, mater- 
ialism, positivism, analytic philosophy, Marxism, phe- 
nomenology, existentialism, even Zen Buddhism and 
behavioristic and humanistic psychology.” 

What is debatable, therefore, is not the appeal to the 
principle of humanism, although even here there are 
exceptions. The gist of the matter is the correct scientific 
and philosophical comprehension of the concrete mean- 
ing of that principle and working out actual methods of 
realizing it in people’s real lives, The contradictions of 
the problem are concentrated in this concrete point, 
as is the disagreement about the theoretical. under- 
standing and the definition of ways in which it can be 
resolved practically. In this situation, as in resolving 
any problem of social or political life, the decisive con- 
dition must be observing the principle of the unity of 
theory and practice. 

But it is here that Kurtz is inconsistent. He suggests 
that: “Humanists may not agree about the methods of 
achieving a just and equitable society. But they share a 
vision of the good life and the means of attaining it: a 
faith in freedom and reason, dignity and equality, social 
peace and harmony.’’? Being liberal in his political stance 
he tends, when he shares the materialist views on a num- 
ber of questions, to stress convergent points rather than 
divergent. Similar positions, depending on circumstances 
of time and place, can and must be evaluated in different 
ways: truth is concrete. 

Kurtz’s conception is on the whole, and in its individ- 
ual premises, benevolent and humane. But there is ab- 
Stract humanism and real humanism. When one pro- 
ceeds from the position of real humanism, one ought 
to emphasize that the essence of the question is in the 
“means of attaining” and putting into effect the prin- 
ciples of humanism since the methods of realizing these 


1 paul Kurtz, ‘What Is Humanism?”, in: Moral Problems in 
Contemporary Society, Essays in Humanistic Ethics, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, 1969, p. 1. 


2 Ibid., p. 11. 
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principles is what distinguishes imaginary humanism 
from real humanism. It is one thing simply to believe in 
reason and human worth, in social peace and harmony. 
It is another thing to realize these things, to make 
these noble ideals material. 

This work will only analyze the general principles 
and examine humanism as a political problem and ex- 
plain the concrete ways in which this problem can be 
resolved, in particular the problem of the emancipa- 
tion of the individual based on very definite means 
of overcoming economic and political alienation. At 
the same time it is necessary to reveal some of the most 
important aspects of humanism in Western social thought, 
where the problem has turned out to be exceptionally 
confused. The theoretical resolution of the problem pre- 
supposes a consideration of at least two important 
interconnected factors, Firstly, the socio-economic, 
political, moral, aesthetic, religious and other aspects. 
Secondly, various interpretations of the concept of man, 
his nature, rights and obligations, duties and responsibil- 
ities in the light of historical tradition and determined 
by various stages in the development of the social man. 

Politicians and political scientists, philosophical and 
sociological schools of thought, legal and psycholog- 
ical schools, although on different levels (from the 
widely proclaimed declarations of “human rights” 
to the creation of “logical constructs” of individual 
behaviour), have actively joined in resolving human 
problems in their humanist aspect. The spectrum in 
which the problems of humanism are examined is var- 
ied and eclectic. The approaches are multiform. To- 
gether with traditional religious, cultural and anthro- 
Pological explanations, modernist explanations have 
appeared. 

On the level of political philosophy, we have on the 
one hand liberal views, beneficially influenced by 
Marxism but not yet consistent in the understanding 
of its principles. On the other hand, there are extreme 
Conservative conceptions which openly proclaim anti- 
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humanism as the only way for modern civilization to 
survive. The humanist conceptions which are found in 
bourgeois literature can be divided into ethical and 
psychological conceptions, each of which is character- 
ized by internal contradictions while aspiring to be the 
true way of studying ‘‘the problem of man”. 

The universalization of this problem has not left 
a single school of philosophy unaffected—neotomism, 
existentialism, neopositivism, etc. From a methodolog- 
ical point of view bourgeois research is characterized 
by a metaphysical approach and a Jack of a deep dia- 
lectical understanding of the problem of the individual. 
It is, at best, based on too much reliance on anthropol- 
ogy, psychology and logicism. 

In order to single out the political aspect which in- 
terests us, three things must be emphasized, Firstly, 
the problem has been extremely confused and new 
humanist ideas, to a considerable extent, appear owing 
to a fruitless search for non-Marxist and anti-Marxist 
resolutions of the problem. Secondly, the problem it- 
self is being studied in isolation from its socio-economic 
and political causes, It is basically analyzed on a “pure- 
ly” theoretical level, abstractly, i.e. within the limits 
of the legal possibilities which bourgeois society offers. 
Thirdly, a class approach is either ignored or diluted 
in a mass of other approaches, like anthropological, 
psychological, logical, or is openly refuted. These 
three things are interconnected and reduce the prob- 
lem of humanism to morality, on the one hand, and to 
behaviourist psychology, on the other. Let us briefly 
examine each of these aspects separately. 

Ethical reductionism has quite a long history in 
philosophical and religious thought. However, it is 
only in the last few decades, when there has been a 
change from merely proclaiming moral maxims and 
imperatives to an attempt to work out detailed regula- 
tive norms of social behaviour and to logical analysis, 
that reductionism has begun to acquire the form of a 
methodological principle and independent conception. 
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Practically all bourgeois schools of philosophy have 
been drawn into resolving humanist problems from an 
ethical position, including religious philosophy; both 
those schools which mainly avoided ethical and moral 
aspects, for example, various schools of logic and “the 
philosophy of science”, and those which contained 
moral and ethical views. The study of ethical problems 
has turned out to be closely linked with problems of 
humanism, and the resolution of problems of humanism 
requires a careful definition of ethical positions, 

Kurtz reflects the position which exists when he 
notes: “thus humanism is an ethical philosophy in 
which man is central”. Putting ethical methods of 
resolving the problems of humanism in the forefront 
and exaggerating their role made a specific imprint 
on the whole course of the argument. Important ques- 
tions began to be replaced by secondary ones, spe- 
cific tasks were usually diluted in scholastic theorizing 
and discussion moved further and further away from the 
real subject of study, thus creating the illusion that the 
problem of man could be explained in an immanent 
analysis of moral and ethical rules. 

The important question which arose and which still 
is the bone of contention for bourgeois ethico-human- 
ist thought consists in finding an adequate method 
of research. Insofar as ethics, according to bourgeois 
social thought, relies on a system of normative moral 
values undetermined by the objective conditions, but 
is, at the same time, a “theoretical” position for under- 
standing humanism, to what extent is a scientific 
approach possible, bearing in mind that a scientific 
approach is, essentially, the opposite of a normative 
approach? In other words, can normative principles be- 
come the subject of an objective scientific analysis? 

The study of this question stimulated, in a way, 
the appearance of new fields of ethics. The position of 
the logical positivists was expressed in “positivist eth- 


1 Paul Kurtz, ‘What Is Humanism?”, p. 2. 
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ics”, according to which ethical judgements can be 
subjected to empirical verification, and thus scientific 
knowledge is applicable in principle to resolving the 
problem of man. But this position never went beyond 
a purely verbal statement and did not even substantiate 
the need for scientific generalizations, since the require- 
ment for empirical verifiability turned ethics into a 
“situational” theory and ethical principles into a general 
guiding principle which could be changed or used 
depending on the “ethical conditions”. 

Different explanations of the nature of moral values 
were the basis for the appearance of a whole series 
of ramifications in bourgeois ethics—positivist, natu- 
ralist, existentialist, intuitional, emotive and others, 
The possibility of using objective criteria or of defin- 
ing the degree of objectivity has remained the point 
at issue. Thus intuitional ethics denies that it is possible 
to verify ethical judgements empirically, while emotiv- 
ist ethics explains ethical concepts as being imperative 
and having many interpretations, and dictated by mo- 
tives which do not lend themselves to scientific analysis. 
The existentialists consider that basic values are absurd, 
etc. The need arose for putting various ethical theories 
into some kind of order and for evaluating them from 
outside in order to find a unifying principle and give 
a more precise definition of the general direction. 
Meta-ethics appeared as a general epistemological theory 
trying, on a higher level of abstraction, to define the 
fundamental concepts of ethics and the methods of 
substantiating moral principles and to create some 
kjnd of system of ethical theories. 

The ethical theories of humanism are widely dissem- 
inated in Western countries at present. An important 
feature which characterizes their internal. evolution is 
the gradual pushing aside of any religious orientation. 
For the vast majority of ethical-humanist schools of 
thought today it is typical to reject concepts of a super- 
natural being and to deny that man has a privileged po- 
sition in nature. In effect the anti-religious idea is stressed 
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that ethical values are indissolubly linked with man 
and lose meaning if they are taken independently of 
human life experience. Moreover, it is denied that man 
has any kind of “soul” which would give him a privi- 
leged position. There is no doubt that this anthropolog- 
ical principle (‘‘man is the child of nature”) has a posi- 
tive significance in the struggle against various religious 
interpretations. But it could be said that its positive 
role is exhausted by this. It is helpless in the struggle 
against “earthly” socio-political, class forces which en- 
gender and consolidate the conditions of dehumanizing 
the individual in an antagonistic society. 

In modern bourgeois society the anthropological 
principle! cannot serve as sufficient grounds for an 
effective struggle on behalf of humanism. But this 
abstract principle is most often the natural “basis” 
for constructing various kinds of ethical theories, also 
abstract and_ scientific-looking, but whose “human- 
ism” never goes beyond the phraseological boundaries 
of altruistic benevolence. Kurtz is right when he notes: 
“\. until very recently many humanistic philosophers 
seemed reluctant to say anything positive about man’s 
moral life or to recommend any prescriptive ideals— 
skepticism and despair seemed the only alternatives.”2 
These alternatives have not only remained, but, as will 
be shown later, they are quite often realized today. 

The behaviourist explanation of the problems of man, 
the individual and humanism are no less abstract. The 
opinion which is widespread in the West that the scien- 
tific resolution of the problems of humanism has been 
given over completely to the behaviourist psycholo- 
gists is, to a certain extent, fair. Behaviourism itself is by 
no means a homogeneous school of thought. There is a 
variety of opinions within it, opposing methodological 
approaches are sometimes used, and there are radically 
differing views within it. And although the behaviourist 


1 “Most humanists take man as a part of nature” (Paul Kurtz, 
“What Is Humanism?”, p. 3). 
2 Ibid., p. 8. 
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psychologists themselves make more of their differences 
than of the similarity of their ideas, there is every 
reason to consider that both in the way the problems 
are posed and in their main resolution there is consider- 
ably more in common than there are differences. This 
makes it possible to see behaviourism as a whole, partic- 
ularly in its modern variant, as one of the schools of the 
psychology of the individual. 

The central unifying concept of behaviourism is the 
individual who has been endowed with emotions, con- 
sciousness, ideals and intentions. The main question to 
be revealed is the determining causes of the behaviour 
of the individual. Two, at first glance mutually exclusive, 
approaches serve as the methodological basis. Firstly, 
the search for the internal mechanism which governs 
man’s behaviour, finding his self, i.e. resolving the 
problem from within; and secondly, the attempt to 
resolve the same problem by means of bringing in ex- 
ternal factors, from without, by examining the inter- 
relationship between the individual and his environ- 
ment. 

The Western psychological literature of recent years 
which stresses the “behaviouristic approach” to the 
problem of humanism uses the key concepts of “hu- 
manistic therapy” and “behaviour therapy”. The Ameri- 
can professors, Paul J. Poppen and Abraham Wanders- 
man, give the following definitions: “Humanistic thera- 
py is an effort to fulfill the individual’s potential by 
exploring the behavioral characteristics and emotional 
dynamics that can lead to personal development.”! 
They go on to say: “..,behavior therapy is actually a 
combination of empirically derived objective tech- 
niques and elements of social influence such as expectan- 
cies and trust.”* The individual mentioned in these 


1 Paul J. Poppen and Abraham Wandersman with Lois Pall 
Wandersman, “What Are Humanism and Behaviorism and 
.What Can They Say to Each Other’, in: Humanism and Be- 
baviorism: Dialogue and Growth, Pergamon Press, Oxford, 
etc., 1976, p. 5. 

2 Ibid. 
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vapid definitions is not a real person who lives in soci- 
ety but, in effect, some kind of sum of behavioural 
and emotional reactions taken from goodness knows 
where and determined by goodness knows what, which, 
in fact, merely accompany man’s real life. The image 
of a sensuous, “natural” man in behaviourist psychol- 
ogy is really nothing more than an incorporeal abstrac- 
tion. The definition of “humanistic therapy” is tauto- 
logical: the individual’s potential is ‘‘fulfilled” through 
behaviour and emotion and, vice versa, behaviour and 
emotion “fulfill” man’s potential. There can be no way 
out of this vicious circle, since both the individual and 
his emotions are understood merely as intellectual con- 
structs and therefore they are easily seen to be identical. 

The definition of “behaviour therapy” also looks 
meagre. The individual is not even visible in this defini- 
tion at all; there are only the “objective techniques” 
and the ‘social influence” lacking any objectivity. 
Both elements exist insofar as ‘“‘expectancies” and 
“trust” (subjective emotional experiences, belonging 
to goodness knows whom) exist. 

The search for the psychological determinants of 
behaviour is not entirely senseless. It becomes absurd 
only when it is divorced from the real emotions and 
psyche of the real social man and when an absolute 
and self-contained significance is ascribed to it. It is 
then that the fruitless search for the soul and the psyche 
of man begins, or the mental construction of the soul. 
Joseph F, Rychlak, an American professor, also has re- 
course to this kind of logico-psychological methods of 
metaphysical abstraction. Trying to find the determi- 
nants of man’s behaviour in man himself, he bases 
himself primarily on games situations to introduce the 
concept of “self’’—a logical construct which helps a 
theoretician to understand the behaviour of man who is 
mentally prepared to resolve some task. Rychlak ex- 
plains: “The term self captures the impact or ‘logical 
weight’ of a precedent meaning (premise) conveying 
Sequacious implications (inductions, deductions, etc.) 
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for the sake of which behavior to follow is at least 
partially determined.” 

In its time, particularly at the beginning of the 
seventies, the concept of ‘‘self’’ was almost central to 
behaviourist psychology since it was necessary to 
define what, in the final analysis, determines behaviour 
“from within’. Far from solving the problem, the con- 
cept of “self”? owing to its lack of clarity and indefinite- 
ness, made the problem more confused? and was one 
more piece of evidence of the blind alley which behaviour- 
ists had entered. This is confirmed when one examines 
the behaviourist explanation of the interaction of man 
and environment. Here one observes another contrast— 
the absolutization of the environment. One of the most 
popular American behaviourist psychologists, B. F. Skin- 
ner, sets out his credo as follows: “Whatever we do, and 
hence however we perceive it the fact remains that it is the 
environment which acts upon the perceiving person, not 
the perceiving person who acts upon the environment.”3 

Skinner belongs to the extreme radical wing and thus 
it would be wrong to interpret his position as the general 
position of all behaviourists. On the contrary, his views 
have been criticized amongst behaviourists as being 
weak. “pseudoexplanations”. Walter Mischel, professor 
of psychology at Stanford University, noted in particu- 
lar that one should deny “‘situationism in psychology” 
and admit that in fact, “much of the effective human 
1 Joseph F. Rychlak, “Is a Concept of ‘Self’ Necessary in Psy- 
chological Theory, and if so Why? A Humanistic Perspective”, 
In: Humanism and Bebaviorism: Dialogue and Growth, p. 131. 
2 The well-known American psychologist, James E. Royce, 
offers the following popular definition of self: ‘The ‘self’ 
here is not a mental construct, but a living organism, a person. 
When I say that I cut myself shaving this morning, I do not 
mean that I cut a mental construct.,.. We are talking here not 
about one’s self-concept or self-image, but about the exist- 


ing reality” (James E. Royce, “Does Person or Self Imply 


a rica In: American Psychologist, No. 10, October 1973, 
p. 883, 


3 B. F. Skinner, Beyond Freedom and Dignity, Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1972, p. 188. 
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environment consists of people, not of things”. He 
emphasized: “Such environmental extremism encour- 
ages critics to charge that in recent years psychology has 
been overemphasizing the importance of the environ- 
ment and the situation while underemphasizing—or even 
‘losing’— the person.” 

It should be noted that Mischel is right. The real 
individual is absent from behaviourist psychology. 
However, his own efforts to “adjust”? the interaction 
between the individual and the environment are also 
unsuccessful, None of the interactive concepts is under-— 
stood correctly, the social nature is removed from 
human behaviour and man is depicted in the spirit of 
anthropologism, as “part of nature’s endless causal 
chains”.2 Thus the whole of the behaviourist and situa- 
tional basis of humanism, or rather of anti-humanism, is 
built on the manipulation of human behaviour. Even 
Mischel recognizes this fact: ““The essence of the human- 
istic protest is that behaviorally oriented psychologists 
(i, e., ‘situationists’) treat and manipulate man as if he 
were externally controlled rather than a free, self- 
determining being responsible for his own actions and 
growth,’?3 

An analysis of the moral, ethical and behaviourist 
psychological “grounding” of the problems of humanism 
shows the bankruptcy of modern bourgeois social 
thought, particularly philosophy, which not only cannot 
find concrete, real solutions to the problems connected 
with the inter-relationship of the individual and society, 
but cannot even come close to posing these problems 
correctly, One can understand Kurtz when he notes 
that “one can decry the fact that phigsophers have 
ignored the practical moral problems of life’. 


1 Walter Mischel, “The Self as the Person: A Cognitive Social 
Leaming View”, in Humanism and Behaviorism: Dialogue 
and Growth, pp. 148, 147. 

2 Ibid., p. 148. 

3 Ibid, 

4 paul Kurtz, “What Is Humanism?”, p. 8. 











This situation of content-free theoretical research 
in the field of humanism has continued for a long time, 
and in practice, it is permanent. And although many of 
the works which are published contain propositions 
which could, potentially, engender anti-humanistic 
views, it would, of course, be unfair to accuse all behav- 
iourist psychologists of distorting the principles of 
humanism on purpose. In defining scientific and political 
positions (and in our times scientific research, partic- 
ularly in the field of social life, always has a direct or 
indirect effect on politics) strict criteria should be 
observed. 

The systematic exacerbation of the contradictions 
between the individual and society in capitalist countries, 
the failure of bourgeois ideals, the abstract and scholast- 
ic nature of the vast majority of the research done in 
the field of humanism, and the practical impossibility 
of applying the conclusions of this work to people’s 
real lives together with the growing influence of the 
ideas of Marxism—all these conditions urgently pose 
problems about the need to “humanize” bourgeois 
theories of abstract humanism, draw them closer to life 
and analyze the real contradictions and ways of over- 
coming them, The criticism of abstract bourgeois hu- 
manism has always come and still comes both from the 
“left” and from the “right’’. The first category of crit- 
ics are basically bourgeois liberals, left-wing and moder- 
ate radicals, exponents of religious tendencies. They aim 
at improving theoretical research, living conditions and 
man himself. The second category consists in the main 
of conservatives and right-wing radicals, and they reject 
humanism on principle as something destructive, which 
maims people’s consciousness and fosters a “pernicious 
egoism’”’ in them. Between the two extremes there are 
a multitude of approaches, This motley mosaic of posi- 
tions is a characteristic feature of the extremely complex, 
dynamic and internally contradictory ideological atmos- 
phere of the transitional period from capitalism to social- 
ism. Moreover all these contradictions are revealing 
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themselves more and more. 

Paul Kurtz, mentioned above, represents the left wing 
which expresses progressive tendencies. He is sympathet- 
ic to Marxism and shares many of its propositions, 
trying to understand them and to apply them to life. 
Clearly influenced by Marxist thought, he writes: 
“many or most of the problems of man can only be 
resolved by social action, by changing the social system, 
the underlying economic structure, the forces and 
relationships of production, Humanists today attack all 
those social forces which seek to destroy man: they 
deplore the dehumanization and alienation of man 
within the industrial and technological society, the 
conflict and tension, poverty and war, racial discrimina- 
tion and hatred, inequality and injustice, overpopulation 
and waste, the emphasis on the mere quantity rather 
than onthe quality of life.” Later he goes onto say: “The 
prpblem for the humanist is to create the conditions which 
would emancipate man from oppressive and corruptive 
social organization, and from the denigration and 
perversion of his human talents, which would liberate 
him from one-sided and distorted development, and which 
would enable him to achieve an authentic life,”2 

These quotations reflect a very widely held position in 
the West, that of the liberal “left” wing in modern bour- 
geois humanism, This is the line which started from Erich 
Fromm, David Riesman and other Western scholars who 
sympathize with Marxism, Kurtz, perhaps, formulates these 
views most clearly. Attention should be paid to the fact 
that even amongst the representatives of the “left” there 
is a considerable degree of variation. On the whole Kurtz’s 
views are progressive. However, to make the situation ef- 
fective and concrete, which the author often insists on, 
1 Paul Kurtz, op. cit., p. 11. 

2 Ibid. 

3 "Ie is essential,’’ he writes, “that humanists be not simply 
Negative in their rejection of nonhumanism, but positive, and 
that they turn their attention to the actual issues on the frontier 


of present-day concern” (Paul Kurtz, “What Is Humanism?”’, 
p. 12.) 
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a simple appeal to economic’factors and a demand that 
alienation be eliminated are, unfortunately, insufficient. 
With all his progressiveness, Kurtz calls for “changing the 
social system” within the framework of capitalism itself. 
In effect, his concept is without political direction. The 
political scientist does not see the real reasons for the 
dehumanization of man and therefore blames not 
capitalism, but “industrial” and “technological society” 
in general, 

The positive solution to the problems of humanism 
is indissolubly linked to the resolution of economic and 
political tasks. Western scholars are getting to see this 
link more and more clearly. Edward Greenberg, the 
American professor of political science, for example, 
states the problem much more clearly and concretely 
than Kurtz: “Only a system that abolishes sacial classes 
and reorients the goals of production from profit to use 
can properly form the basis of a decent, humane, and 
democratic social order. Such a system is called social- 
ism”. 

A comprehensive, deep crisis envelops the capitalist 
countries today, their economy, politics and all spheres 
of consciousness including moral consciousness. The 
crisis of the individual and of society is expressed theo- 
retically in the various forms of bourgeois humanism and 
anti-humanism. The only real way out of the crisis in 
both practical and theoretical terms is to resolve the 
problem of social man. What is required is a transforma- 
tion of society, and this means the transformation of the 
whole structure of human activity and, consequently, of 
man himself. The problem of man cannot be reduced to 
proclamations of humane principles of freedom. The 
thing is to realize these principles. 

Western political scientists, philosophers and sociolog- 
ists still continue to befuddle the consciousness of the 
ordinary reader with the long refuted idea that Marxism- 
Leninism pays exclusive attention to the analysis of the 


1 Edward S. Greenberg, The American Political System, p. 411. 
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objective, material and direct economic conditions of 
human society and pays practically no attention to 
“man himself’, who has to live in these conditions, or 
to the “subjective” aspect of things. These conjectures 
arise because of a superficial acquaintance with the 
Marxist-Leninist understanding and resolution of the 
questions of the role of man, and the human personality 
which is formed in the process of the development of 
a collectively created culture and civilization. 

It is true that in solving the problem Marxism lays 
emphasis on the “objective conditions”, the material 
and economic conditions of human life and develop- 
ment, considering them to be determining. However, 
understanding and transforming the ‘‘material’’ econom- 
ic conditions is not an aim in itself. The aim of the 
theory and practice of Marxism remains what it has 
always been: man and the complete fulfilment of his 
material and mental needs. Consequently it is decisive 
to create the conditions in society so that every individ- 
ual can receive full scope for developing all his inclina- 
tions and abilities, It is only this which enables human- 
ism to change from being a theoretical thesis into a real 
practical principle of social life. 

Posing the problem of man and the way it has devel- 
oped can hardly be considered the fruit of the spon- 
taneous movement of philosophical consciousness. 
Historical development, filled with the struggle of oppos- 
ing forces and tendencies, defies an abstract picture of a 
smooth ascent from low levels of development to higher. 
It requires an insight into the actual change of stages, 
the qualitatively different content of the problem of 
man in different socio-historical conditions. 

The very concept “man” is the product of the social 
theory of thought which is the arena for the struggle of 
class interests. This partly explains the presence in 
Western social thought of extremely absurd theoretical 
and practical distortions of human nature. Even the 
humanity of human nature is sometimes defined in 
terms of such immaterial features as religious belief or 
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race. Racism and apartheid are real political phenomena 
in modern capitalist reality. 

In the philosophical literature of the last few decades, 
from positivist literature to existentialist and neotomist, 
one reads more and more frequently about the “‘failure” 
or “bankruptcy” of humanistic illusions, and com- 
plaints about the “depravity” and “‘incorrigibility” of 
human nature. The subjective is not man’s mental mood 
and emotional sphere, but the whole system of practi- 
cal manifestations of human endeavour, particularly in 
labour, in man’s creative effort to transform nature, 
Thus Marxism distinguishes those human factors which 
are decisive, namely, the forms and methods of organiz- 
ing labour and dividing labour within society, i. e. 
between separate individuals. The forms and methods 
of real human activity, and not phrases about them, 
are the determining features of man in general and 
of each separate individual in particular. The subject 
is, first of all, a real, material being acting in a collec- 
tive, in society. A subjectivé assessment of the individual 
is determined by the concrete activity of that individual 
in a concrete social environment, and it does not depend 
on what the individual thinks about himself while he is 
active or what phrases he uses. 

In resolving the problem of man, Marxism rejects the 
illusion that questions of freedom, rights and the moral 
perfection of the individual can be elucidated before and 
independently of a radical transformation of the socio- 
economic and political conditions of life which do far 
more to shape man than any pseudohumanistic phrases. 
This problem must be solved by eliminating private 
property and transforming the _ real—material and, 
primarily, economic—conditions of social life. Only the 
elimination of private property will create the conditions 
for developing man’s highest abilities, when every 
individual who enters life has the opportunity to develop 
without hindrance into an individual who stands at the 
pinnacle of modern culture in all important spheres. 

Attitude to the dominance of private property in 
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society is a real criterion for distinguishing between 
imaginary and real humanism, The form of ownership 
determines the nature of social and political structures 
and the ‘problems of equality, democracy, freedom, 
power, human rights. The American political scientists, 
Fowler and Orenstein, recognize that the problem of 
ownership is increasingly beginning to occupy Western 
political thought, since: “Another alleged right, one of 
the most controversial, is the right to own and use pri- 
vate property. Property! The very word brings out some 
of the most intense passion and bitter arguments among 
human beings.,.. Capitalists employed their property 
rights to achieve virtually absolute reign over the liveli- 
hood of millions of workers,”! 

A humanism which does not contain the demand that 
equal conditions be created for the human development 
of every man is, in our day, humanism in name only, 
battling with words against social vices. It does not 
touch upon the real sources of those vices, i. e. the soil 
which breeds these vices and reproduces them on an 
ever increasing scale. 

Irrespective of the point of view, professional orienta- 
tion or level of professionalism of the Western theorist, 
the main aspect of his interpretation of the question of 
realizing the ideas of humanism in modern society is 
pragmatic individualism, Whether it is the publicity-seek- 

ing parade of the ‘‘advantages”’ of capitalist ‘free enter- 
reer or the clamorous declarations on the demagogic 
slogan of ‘human rights’, behind which many Western 
politicians and anti-ccommunist elements conveniently 
take cover; the manner in which the problem of ‘‘the 
freedom of man” is posed by bourgeois philosophical 
schools, the pseudo-scientific opposition of ‘‘technic- 
ism” and ‘“‘bureaucracy” to individual development, or 
journalistic twaddle about the “suppression of man 
under socialism’’—all these approaches, with various 


1 Robert Booth Fowler, Jeffrey R. Orenstein, Contemporary 
Issues in Political Theory, John Wiley & Sons, New York, etc., 
1977, p. 61. 
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degrees of delusion or conscious aspersion are based on 
the bourgeois individualistic position. The demagogic 
propagation of the idea of primacy of the individual 
in relation to society results in enslaving the individual 
and affirming the idea that he is not sovereign, With 
the best will in the world in this case the approach to 
resolving the problem is put into effect the wrong 
way round, 

The problem of the individual became central in 
Western socio-political, philosophical literature and 
fiction, as in the mass media, largely owing to the sys- 
tematic exacerbation of the conflict between the in- 
dividual and society in the conditions of modern capital- 
ism, Together with his increasing alienation from society, 
man becomes a mentally split personality, when he turns 
out to be alienated, in effect, from labour and political 
activity, the only sphere where the personality can 
affirm itself. A vicious circle is created: on the one 
hand, bourgeois society deprives man of his individual- 
ity, turning him into an anonymous element of the 
mass, and on the other hand it dictates and imposes 
socio-economic and political conditions in which man 
has to adapt himself to the existing system. At the 
same time, the ideal type of “free” man is presented 
as someone who is adroit in adapting himself to those 
anti-humane conditions of life which are produced daily 
and hourly by the complex and contradictory capitalist 
reality of the end of the 20th century, Not to transform 
or to change, but to adapt. 

Economic alienation lies at the basis of the aliena- 
tion of the whole superstructure, enveloping the institu- 
tional formations and forms of consciousness—politi- 
cal, religious, moral, etc. The real resolution of the 
problem of humanism is possible by means of overcom- 
ing all forms of alienation. Marx wrote: “All emancipa- 
tion is a reduction of the human world and relation- 
ships to man bimself.”) Political alienation manifests 


1 Karl Marx, “On the Jewish Question”, in: Karl Marx, Frede- 
rick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 168. 
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itself in the functioning of the class state in which the 
dominant political system of power appears as an uncon- 
rollable and alien force which is opposed to the real 
life of individuals. Any alienation is always connected 
with the appearance of “compensatory” illusions. 
In conditions of political alienation this illusion takes 
the form of “illusory community”. The “common 
interest assumes an independent form as the state, which 
is divorced from the real individual and collective 
interests, and at the same time as in illusory com- 
munity”! 

Political alienation is unavoidable in conditions of 
economic alienation; the latter determines the former. 
But political alienation has its own specific features 
under conditions of capitalism, consisting in the split 
of the individual, It is expressed in a false, i. e. trans- 
mitted, form of political emancipation. Marx noted: 
“Political emancipation is the reduction of man, on 
the one hand, to a member of civil society, to an egois- 
tic, independent individual, and, on the other hand, 
to a citzen, a juridical person.”2 Overcoming political 
alienation means the real ‘‘socialization” of political 
power, overcoming “illusory community’, merging 
individual and social forces. Only then do individual 
labour and individual relationships become an organic 
part of the socio-political system. Marx emphasized that 
“only when man has recognised and organised his ‘forces 
propres’ as social forces, and consequently no longer 
Separates social power from himself in the shape of 
political power, only then will human emancipation have 
been accomplished”’.3 

It cannot be said that a critical attitude to the anti- 
humanist capitalist system has not arisen amongst 
bourgeois theorists, Defining the social value of capital- 


1 karl Marx and Frederick Engels, ‘The German Ideology”, 
Dp. 46, 

2 Karl Marx, ‘‘On the Jewish Question”, p. 168. 

3 Ibid. 
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ism, Edward Greenberg emphasizes that ‘capitalism is 
antisocial in its effects’’.1 Robert Misil, a West German 
sociologist and political scientist, notes that the terrible 
cruelty of their political and socio-economic structures 
which subject individual emotions to coercion is inevit- 
able because these very social structures both give the 
individual some kind of form and give him an opport- 
unity to express his opinion, Thus it can be said that 
man becomes man only through his opinion which is 
formulated in the context of social structures. Misil 
correctly notes the separate aspects of the vicious 
circle which is constructed by capitalist society and 
which is guarded by a system of refined means of politi- 
cal self-defence. 

To overcome the practical defects of capitalism, it 
is insufficient to understand and explain them theoreti- 
cally. The theoretical resolution of the problem is merely 
the prologue to a rationally directed form of practical 
activity. And practical questions cannot be fully resolved 
in the sphere of consciousness alone. Practical action is 
required for their resolution, 

A “spirit of protest” in the theoretical field appears 
from time to time in Western countries, but, as Misil 
points out, pent-up disquiet voiced publicly, like steam 
which has been let off, takes the edge off the situation, 
forcing people to surrender to the inevitable fate and the 
existing circumstances. Modern capitalist society is split 
into separate unconnected elements, and this deprives 
man of his identity, his individual characteristics, turning 
him into an easily manipulated abstract entity. Dutch 
sociologist Anton Zijderveld describes the role and 
situation of man in capitalist society in his book The 
Abstract Society in the following way: “If man is no 
longer able to internalize actively, he will store up in 
his self meaningless, disconnected pieces of informa- 
tion—abstract images and empty stereotypes which are 
continuously reflected upon but do not stimulate any 


1 Edward S. Greenberg, The American Political System, p. 77. 
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further communicative behaviour. Moreover, in such 
a situation the actor will gradually lose the capacity to 
question or criticize the incoming information. He 
will slowly develop into an easy object of manipulation. 
Opinions are consumed passively and stored up in con- 
sciousness for abstract reflections.,.. Gradually, he loses 
his critical independence and surrenders to socio-eco- 
nomic and political manipulations,””! 

Bourgeois theorists do not offer any alternative to 
the split, “fractured” and misinformed individual of 
capitalist society except critical enlightenment and 
critical approach, At the same time the vast majority of 
bourgeois ideologists and the mass media are extremely 
active in creating new concepts which really contain 
homilies about reconciling real man with those social 
conditions in which man remains an isolated individual, 
an alienated part of a social whole which is inimical 
to him, It is these conditions that made man a social- 
ly passive, politically indifferent, incompetent being 
and paralyzed his will. It is to this man that theories 
are offered filled with “humanism”, assuring him that 
he is a “free individual’ endowed with all ‘human 
rights’, the pinnacle of creation living in the most “‘free”’ 
and most “democratic” society. It would be untrue to 
suggest that bourgeois theories only occupy themselves 
with propagating the socio-political passivity of man. 
Attempts are also made to form the political conscious- 
ness of the individual by means of propagating activism. 
Here various anthropological and social psychological 
schools of thought flourish. They use the findings of 
modern science to construct the ‘‘aggregate image” 
of man, It is not always easy to expose these theories, 
since they are humanistic in form. In words they 
demand action and social participation from man, How- 
ever, an analysis of these theories shows that human 
activity is proposed in such forms of behaviour which 





1 anton C. Zijderveld, The Abstract Society. A Critical Analysis 
of Our Time, Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1974, 
pp. 86, 87. 
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are most adapted to previously created social and politi- 
cal circumstances. Thus the activity of man is reduced to 
behaviour under the pressure of set norms or is simply 
identified with his functions within the social institu- 
tions, the ‘communities’, making up bourgeois “‘politic- 
al democracy”. As a result neither anthropology nor 
psychology goes beyond the framework of reconciling 
man with the social circumstances of non-freedom in 
which he loses his constructive activity. 

Capitalism creates material forms of labour and polit- 
ical activity which are alienated from man, However, it 
is man who is capable of destroying them and creating 
conditions which, in the words of Marx, will allow him 
to appropriate his own essence. The meaning of the 
problem of alienation in Marxist teaching consists in 
seeing the problem dynamically, not statically, as the 
problem of overcoming alienation. This process does not 
take place spontaneously or automatically. It can only 
be brought about consciously, with a full understanding 
of the aims of the socio-historical movement and the 
means of attaining these aims. Overcoming all forms of 
human alienation, really bringing about man’s political 
emancipation, genuinely resolving the contradictions 
between man and nature, and man and man, between 
being and existence can only be guaranteed by commu- 
nism, Marx wrote: “Communism is the riddle of history 
solved, and it knows itself to be this solution,’ 

A genuinely scientific resolution of the problem of hum- 
anism is found in Marxist-Leninist theory and in the practice 
of real socialism, Man is not a neglected loner, not the 
subject of ‘‘adaptive behaviour’’ and not a biological in- 
dividual adjusting himself to a set environment. Man is the 
creator of that environment in which his human endeavour 
manifests itself. Marx and Engels wrote that “circumstances 
make men just as much as men make circumstances”. 


1 Karl Marx, ‘‘Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844", 
Pp. 296-297. 


2 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, ‘The German Ideology”, 
p. 54. 
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The problem of humanism will be resolved and 
humanistic principles will triumph through building 
constructive forms of relations between individuals 
emancipated from the domination of private property 
which fetters their actions, consciousness and will, 
and through drawing the masses in their millions into the 
active, conscious, directed process of historical develop- 
ment. Marxism-Leninism took all the positive ideas from 
the history of humanism of preceding times and proved 
scientifically that putting the ideals of real humanism 
into practice is directly connected to the revolutionary 
movement of the working people, to the struggle to 
build a communist society in which there will be no priv- 
ate ownership of the means of production, exploita- 
tion of man by man, national oppression or racial exploi- 
tation, when all the achievements of science, technology 
and culture will be put at the service of man and labour 
will become man’s first vital need. 

Humanism means the conditions for the all-round 
development of the individual, of every member of 
society, and for the practical activity of millions of 
workers, These conditions can only be created by means 
of a radical transformation of capitalist social relations, 
by means of a socialist collectivization of the means of 
production of material and mental life. The supremacy 
of commodity relations must be replaced by the supre- 
macy of human relations, The way to the freedom of the 
individual and the humanization of the’ individual lies 
through liberating society and its humanization. Only 
ina free society can the free activity of free individuals 
be ensured, since the freedom of the indwidual is a 
function of social freedom. And only in a free society 
can it be ensured that rational political decisions will 
be made in the name of man and in the interests of 
all members of society. 











CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE CRISIS OF 
BOURGEOIS POLITICAL THOUGHT 


1, “SITUATIONAL THOUGHT” AND 
VOLUNTARISM IN POLITICAL 
DECISION-MAKING 


In the broad sense, decision-making is the choice of 
the best, optimal variant of existing alternatives, the 
theoretical understanding by the subject (individual 
or collective) of the possible practical measures of 
“interfering’’ in the existing objective process and 
the definition of its place, role and method of action in 
this process. The extent to which decision-making is 
well-grounded depends on a multitude of factors: ‘a 
real, all round understanding of the given situation; 
a consideration of the many components which direct- 
ly or indirectly characterize the most important fea- 
tures of the process and which determine its objective 
internal tendencies; a profound scientific understanding 
by the subject of the general dynamics of the histor- 
ical movement; individual or collective experience; a 
mode of thought and action which has been dictated by 
the existing conditions of life; foreseeing changes in 
the external conditions; philosophical, class, ideolog- 
ical, moral and cultural positions; the ability quickly 
and correctly to digest information about the situa- 
tion to get the knowledge required and find an adequate 
means of reacting. 

Decision-making is the result of multifarious activity. 
It implies choice and, therefore, some risk. Here it is 
as if the subjective becomes interwoven with the objec- 
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tive, forming turning point at which theory becomes 
practice. The better grounded a decision, the deeper 
its objective content, and the less possibility of its 
being unpredictable, voluntary and venturous. 

The problem of decision-making manifests itself in 
specific ways in various spheres of human activity, In 
psychology, for example, it is mental analysis and choice 
of preferred mode of action. In ethics it is making a 
moral choice on the basis of a moral assessment of the 
situation and the regulative norms of behaviour accept- 
ed in society. In law it is the correlation of intentions, 
actions and their consequences with the existing laws. 
In philosophy it is defining the most founded means for 
understanding the objective content of the situation and 
mass purposive actions to change it progressively, In 
politics it is formulating a concrete programme of mass 
action, i, e. choosing the most expedient means of us- 
ing the attributes of power in the inter-+elations be- 
tween classes, states or nations, in conformity with the 
situation. 

These specific aspects are different aspects of a single 
complex process of decision-making. The interdepend- 
ence between the enumerated forms of social conscious- 
ness and social activity is obvious, as it is in other branches 
of science and practice. The economic backing of a 
political line, for example, is no less important than 
proof of the political expediency of the economic 
course which is being contemplated, etc. Correct deci- 
sion-making is a very complex task. The wide and very 
intense politicization of various spheres of human activ- 
ity and the masses’ participation in the political process 
encourage a more deeper understanding of the fact 
that the problem of political decision-making is an ex- 
tremely important part of practical politics today, 
directly affecting the vital interests of millions. It is 
at this point that political thought, political theory and 
practical political action meet. Therefore the quality 
of political decisions leaves no one indifferent, and it 
More and more often becomes the subject of daily talk 
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even in capitalist countries. Mackenzie notes that people 
constantly ask: “How did ‘they’ reach such a foolish 
or wicked (or far-sighted and altruistic) decision? What 
can we ‘learn’ for the improvement of our own future 
decisions?”?! 

The category “political decision” is interdisciplin- 
ary. Its integral content can be disclosed only on study- 
ing the inter-relationship of political research and the 
other social sciences like philosophy, social psychology, 
international relations theory, law, political economy 
and sociology. This does not mean, of course, that 
the taking of decisions itself, or the analysis of that 
procedure, always presupposes an all-round and complex 
approach. Decisions are sometimes taken “‘lightly’’. 
The difficulty is not in taking a decision. For that it 
is enough to possess power. What is really difficult is 
taking a correct, well-grounded decision. Western 
political scientists are admitting more often that the 
study of political decision-making should occupy the 
central position in political science. Mackenzie states: 
“It has seemed to some of us in recent years that we 
could make more progress if we took ‘decision-making’ 
as the focus of our studies, rather than ‘power’, ‘legiti- 
mate authority’ or ‘political system’.’” 

In the last few years American political science has 
been giving particular attention to the analysis of the 
process of political decision-making. Policy analysis 
has branched off as a particular line of political knowl- 
edge. It covers all research and analysis to provide 
information for political decision-making which must 
rely on a consideration and summary of the maximum 
number of factors, data, circumstances and on the 
use of various parameters and methods: statistics, 
programming, using formalization and variables, sys- 
tems analysis, operational research, the search and com- 
parison of alternatives, forecasting consequences, and 


lw. J. M. Mackenzie, ‘Political Science”, p, 218. 
2 Ibid. 
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other methods, According to Professor L. Lynn of Har- 
vard University, a prominent American political scien- 
tist, the birth and intense development of policy analy- 
sis reflects the growing demands made on state leaders 
and dictated by the complexity of new problems. 

More new specialized works are devoted to the scien- 
tific study of foreign policy. Typology of decision-mak- 
ing patterns is given. The demand is made that the world 
community should be seen as an interdependent system 
of states in which both great and small powers play an 
important role.! One of the reasons for the particular in- 
terest of Western professional theorists and political 
scientists in the problem of decision-making is the ever 
growing number of cases in which bourgeois govern- 
ments take rash, unconsidered political decisions which 
are not in accord with, and even contradict, the demands 
which flow from political reality. 

On many important questions of internal and extern- 
al policy Western political scientists hold views that 
are impossible to agree with. It is true that their research 
sometimes contains sober ideas and they make sound 
recommendations. In this connection at least two im- 
portant contradictory circumstances should be stressed, 
Firstly, these sound ideas basically presuppose a rational- 
ly constructed political system. Thus their application to 
the uncontrollable political spontaneity which predomi- 
nates in bourgeois society and to the capitalist political 
system is extremely limited. Secondly, there is a fund- 
amental gap between the results of the theoretical re- 
search done by political scientists and the pragmatic 
thinking of the decision-makers—the representatives of 
the political elite.” 


1 Professor James Rosenau, the American foreign policy fore- 
casting expert, writes: ‘‘...even a small] nation that cowers 
before the military strength of a large one is able, through the 
threat of noncompliance, to modify the latter's oppressive be- 
havior” (James N, Rosenau, The Scientific Study of Foreign 
Policy, Frances Pinter, Ltd., London, 1980, p. 260). 


2 In some capitalist countries the question of the need to intro- 
uce theoretical recommendations into practical politics some- 
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The organizational and administrative structure of 
actual politics in capitalist countries (‘‘the state adminis- 
tration’’) and its bureaucratic features have an influence 
on the whole process of political decision-making. The 
apparatus of state administration is the real function- 
ing institution of power, the main purpose of which is 
to prepare materials and take the most important politi- 
cal decisions. In spite of various nuances in these struc- 
tures in different capitalist countries, in principle the 
general scheme is identical. 

Political bureaucracy, like any other bureaucracy, 
possesses the property of reproduction on an expanded 
scale. This complicates the distribution of power within 
the decision-taking bodies and encourages its further 
fragmentation, leading, as a rule, to a deepening of polit- 
ical alienation and a one-sided evaluation of the situa- 
tion in question. The multi-level nature of the state 
administrative structure and of the way it functions 
is naturally reflected in the structure of the process of 
political decision-making.1 In particular, co-ordina- 
tion is made very difficult and, consequently, so is 
the understanding of the integrity of the whole process. 
Every separate fragment of bourgeois power on all 
levels is subjected to pressure from a multitude of 
“extra-political’’ forces (large and smaller mono- 
polies, military-industrial corporations, banks, var- 
ious organizations, unions, mass organizations, and 
so on). Thus policy is by no means always determined 


times rises to the level of state significance. Thus the US Con- 
gress twice (in 1973 and 1976) discussed the importance of 
policy analysis. However the gap between political science and 
practical politics continues to widen and deepen. 


1 Western political scientists are unanimous in recognizing 
the decisive interdependence between the administrative struc- 
ture and political power, noting, for example, that “it is pos- 
sible for a governing party to collapse because of administrative 
errors and the weakness of its administrative structure” (W. J. 
M. Mackenzie, ‘‘Political Science’’, p. 198). 
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only by political organizations. 

Bourgeois political bureaucracy is based on an im- 
plicitly accepted and strictly established hierarchy of 
levels and scales of political thinking which essentially 
exclude criticism. The English writer Melvyn Bragg 
characterizes the typical bourgeois strict subordination 
in the sphere of political activity as follows: “You're 
part of a system which needs you—but it needs you to 
stay exactly as you were when it found you.’ The 
pyramidal structure of the bureaucratic hierarchy tries 
to consolidate itself by prescribing that each level should 
fulfil only its own political functions. The more import- 
ant the decision, concerning, for example, the social and 
economic development of the country, internal or ex- 
ternal policy, various laws, right up to amendments to 
the articles of the Constitution, the fewer the people 
who discuss and take it. 

As a rule, the political scientist is in the dark about 
the extent to which a particular decision at the highest 
level is based on the findings of science, historical 
experience, a sober and all-round approach to the sit- 
uation at hand, the results of preceding analysis, and 
the principle by which the selection of essential in- 
formation is made. For representatives of the bureau- 
cratic political elite, being informed is the only sign 
of competence. As Mackenzie bears witness, “‘access 
to top level decision-making is ... extremely hard, 
in that top policy-makers are bound to defend their 
Privacy against invasion, or at least to impose censor- 
ship”.2 The absence of sufficient data for grounded 
conclusions dooms some political scientists to blind 
apologetics, when credence supplants knowledge. Others 
prefer to withhold any opinion on the subject, still 
others vainly try to criticize the government, and others 
make hypothetical guesses in which the non-conformist 
Point of view is forced to find unusual means of expres- 
1 Melvyn Bragg, Without a City Wall, Secker & Warburg, Lon- 
don, 1968, p. 116. 

W. J. M. Mackenzie, ‘‘Political Science’, p. 219. 




















sion because of the strict censorship.! 

The elite bourgeois political bureaucracy, in taking 
any decision whether large or small, is guided exclusive- 
ly by narrow class interests. Having usurped the right 
to decide the most important, particularly foreign 
policy problems, it ignores the people (“voters’’) both 
formally and in practice. The absence of publicity and 
the fictitious public accountability make the political 
activity of the ruling elite unverifiable and uncontrol- 
lable by the working masses whose vital interests are pri- 
marily at stake. This is the essence of bourgeois politi- 
cal democracy. 

Lenin subjected this ‘“double’’ political standard 
which is typical of all capitalist governments to sharp 
criticism, noting: “No idea could be more erroneous 
or harmful than to separate foreign from home policy.... 
Yet the bourgeoisie are doing everything possible and 
impossible to suggest and promote this idea. Popular 
ignorance of foreign policy is incomparably greater 
than of home policy. The ‘secrecy’ of diplomatic rela- 
tions is sacredly observed in the freest of capitalist 
countries, in the most democratic republics, 

“Popular deception has become a real art in foreign 
‘affairs’... The poison of deception is spread far and 
wide by the millions of copies of bourgeois newspap- 
ers” ,2 

Amongst Western conceptions exploring the mutual 
relations between the “voters” and their “‘represent- 
atives” in bourgeois government, so-called normative 
democratic theory is well known. The fundamental 
principle of this theory is the accountability of the elect- 
ed representatives to the people. Bernard Morris, USA, 
admits that “existing mechanisms in the American 
1 “He who investigates top level political decisions is entangled 
in politics; there are rules of objectivity which safeguard his 
standards in research, but publication may be impossible un- 
less he has great skill in writing in Aesopian language...”” 

(W. J. M. Mackenzie, op. cit., p. 219). 


2 V.1. Lenin, “The Foreign Policy of the Russian Revolution”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 85. 
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political system function imperfectly [ since] ... the liter- 
ature delineates two orders of accountability, one for 
domestic and one for foreign affairs”. This “double 
standard of accountability”’ he calls a “mistaken notion” 
and he comes to the conclusion that “without the pro- 
vision of clear mandates from the people and institu- 
tionalized opportunities for censure and sanctions on 
significant policy matters, a system of accountability 
is a hollow matter.... Accountability in foreign policy 
may be more of a ‘pleasing myth’ than an actuality in 
the American democratic process”. 

Responsibility is one of the most important catego- 
ries of political science. It has both moral (the sense - 
of moral duty) and legal (understanding the need to 
account for one’s actions) aspects. In both cases it ap- 
pears as a combination of rights and obligations which 
creates for the subject the necessary and sufficient con- 
dition for accounting for his actions. The political 
content gives this concept an important social signifi- 
cance, linking it directly with the essentially unlimited 
authority which is possessed by power. Because of 
this, power must bear full responsibility in its prero- 
gatives and not separate responsibility from rights. It 
is in the traditions of the bourgeoisie, however, to 
distort and sever this dependence, to appropriate rights 
and to free themselves from responsibility, placing it 
on those who do not possess real power. 

In the final analysis political responsibility can even 
act as an effective instrument for the sensible limita- 
tion of power, and for its expedient and rational use 
in all respects, including in decision-making. In the 
present conditions of the coexistence of two opposing 
Socio-economic and political systems and the tense in- 
ternational situation a feeling of political responsibility 


1 Bemard S, Morris, ‘‘Accountability in US Foreign Policy: 
An Exploratory Essay”, International Political Science Enters 
1980s, International Science Association, Ottawa, 1979, Vol. 1, 
BP. 235-236, 
Tbid., p. 236. 
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on any level of government decision-making cannot 
fail to engender a deep understanding of the need for 
peaceful co-operation and the search for real means to 
attain this and strengthen it, The inter-relationship 
of responsibility and power, their conformity (and coin- 
cidence) may serve as the criterion of the rationality of 
a political system, 

One of the expressions of rationality is the ensuring 
of collective decision-making. But understanding that 
collective decision-making can produce an agreed opin- 
ion is foreign to the bourgeois political consciousness 
which is oriented towards ‘“‘pluralism”. It recognizes 
the inevitability (and correctness) only of the existence 
of a “multitude” of decisions, often not only unconnect- 
ed, but even contradicting one another. Mackenzie 
admits: “...but ‘collective decisions’ are as the sands of 
the seashore for multitude, and there will still be an in- 
exhaustible store of cases for investigation and concep- 
tual experiment, even if we define ‘political’ so as to 
exclude many decisions.””! 

The secret way, hidden from the people and opposed 
to them, in which the procedure of political decision- 
making by the modern imperialist bourgeoisie takes 
place, and the fact that the most important political 
problems which have international significance and 
which require objective, all-round scientific analysis, 
are resolved in “‘intimate’”’ circles can only engender 
pseudo-decisions and internally contradictory, theo- 
retically poor political doctrines. Bourgeois narrow 
class subjectivism and voluntarism are clearly displayed 
in this, as is one of the most typical paradoxes of bour- 
geois political reality. On the one hand, there is a per- 
sonification of objective causes, and responsibility for 
the historical anachronism of the political system is 
placed fully on particular individuals, The socio- 
economic defects of imperialism are concealed by accus- 
ing these people of conducting affairs unsuccessfully 


1 w. J. M. Mackenzie, ‘Political Science”, p. 219. 
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and the consequences are mistakenly explained as orig- 
inal causes, Huntington’s remark describing the situation 
of scholars who work in political institutions is typical: 
“Recent history of the United States has conclusively 
demonstrated that the brightest and the best in univer- 
sities and in suburbs are often eager victims of political 
hysteria and demagoguery.””! 

On the other hand, personal responsibility is elimi- 
nated in a very original way and, in effect, replaced with 
personal lack of responsibility. To do this the tradition- 
al system of elements of the “democratic process’ are 
widely used—lobbyism, reference to the need to control 
and balance the actions of oppositional political forces 
in government, and in legislative and executive organs 
of power, and so on. Asa result, short-lived doctrines are 
usually produced which either imply the possibility 
of sinister action like Presidential Directive 59 about 
“limited nuclear war”, or are purely moralizing ‘‘ac- 
tion programmes.” 

Now that science and technology are developing 
rapidly and nuclear weapons exist, there is the possibili- 
ty of great danger if the objective laws of political 
process and the objective criteria for taking most im- 
portant political decisions are ignored. Marx did not 
exclude that capitalism could manifest ‘‘criminal folly” 
and he called on the working class ‘‘to master themselves 
the mysteries of international politics;,to watch the 
diplomatic acts of their respective Governments; to 
counteract them, if necessary, by all means in their 
power...’.2 

A desire to put elite interests first and to achieve im- 
mediate advantages at any price makes bourgeois polliti- 
cal consciousness oriented towards conjectural, situa- 


1 Samuel P. Huntington, “Postindustrial Politics: How Benign 
Will It Be?”’, Comparative Politics, Vol. 6, No. 2, 1974, p. 190. 


2 Karl Marx, “Inaugural Address of the Working Men’s Inter- 
National Association”, in: Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Selected 
Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1976, p. 18. 
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tional thinking about events. This situational type of 
thinking can, on ageneral level, be defined as an intellect- 
ual process which is based on a metaphysical, particul- 
arly positivist-pragmatic method of perceiving political 
situations, It is directed towards working out forms of 
practical action aimed at obtaining immediate advantages 
or “success” and, generally, at achieving power, increas- 
ing it or retaining it. It should be noted that the utilitar- 
ian-pragmatic class approach, the desire to get direct 
immediate results at any cost, even if they are “one-off”’, 
is a feature of modern bourgeois social thought, parti- 
cularly American. As Apter writes: “So the management 
of government business led political scientists to em- 
phasize pragmatic common sense and search out alterna- 
tives that would ‘work’.””! 

Initial generalizations on the level of ‘political com- 
mon sense” concern only the external aspects of phe- 
nomena registering their kaleidoscopic nature, the recur- 
rence of unimportant features and their links. Think- 
ing hinges on notions. Because of its nature, this first 
level of abstraction objectively does not allow the internal- 
ly determining essence to be seen, nor can the deep, 
essentially general, stable regular link be discovered 
which is inaccessible to the ordinary consciousness, 
hidden from external observation and only apparent in 
the mosaic nature of the situation. 

Thus, reasoning on the level of “situational think- 
ing’ usually divorces phenomena from their essence. 
“Situational thinking’? does not go beyond fixing the 
mosaic nature itself; working out the best ways of com- 
bining the separate elements and links within the mosaic. 
The process of development is interpreted primarily 
as finding “options”, transposing elements, adding new 
aspects, and brushing away old aspects, etc. At the same 
time the absence of firmness and the lack of grounding 
in decision-making are often “justified’’ by the need 
for rapid action. 


| David E, Apter, Introduction to Political Analysis, p. 29. 
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Toffler, for example, describes the functioning 
of the ruling political elite in the USA as follows: 
“Too many decisions, too fast, about too many strange 
and unfamiliar problems .,. explain the gross incompe- 
tence of political and governmental decisions today. 
Our institutions are reeling from a decisional implo- 
sion,’’ 

The inability of this type of thinking to comprehend 
the fundamental regularities and, therefore, to reveal 
and define objective tendencies is compensated for by 
composing scenarios and optional versions. It is com- 
pletely obvious that the number of such options is in- 
finite. This is why bourgeois consciousness does not 
view politics as a science, but as a game with numerous 
probability assumptions, guesses, and often conjectures, 
as the “‘art’’ of displaying individuality, where success 
can be achieved not with the aid of strictly scientific 
analysis, but by means of intuitive guesses, luck or 
happy chance. The “instrumental” nature of the think- 
ing here is carried to absurd practicality. Each idea 
which arises, each brainwave, is usually applied im- 
mediately and directly to a practical situation, without 
verifying it theoretically and correlating it with the 
existing system of scientific political knowledge. 

“Situational thinking”’ tends to rely on methods of 
political tactics, rather than on the tasks of political 
strategy which must be based not simply on consider- 
ing various factors (“variables’’) including economic 
factors, but on a deep knowledge of the significantly 
general objective links within the historical process as 
an integral, dialectically developing material system. 
This kind of thinking has a propensity for political 
experiments which can easily turn into adventurism 
since the scenarios which are being enacted are com- 
Posed by the same “situational thinking”. In effect 
the objective criterion for determining the truth or 
falseness of judgements and the intellectual constructs 


1 Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave, p. 427. 














built thereon disappears. Scientific forecasting is re- 
placed by a positivist method of thinking with its 
characteristic enumeration of the maximum probable 
ways events may develop.! 

It would be a mistake to disparage the significance 
of composing and playing out possible political situa- 
tions to forecast the actions of the other side. They 
may potentially all be important elements of an ap- 
proach to a scientific understanding of phenomena. 
However, by themselves they do not yet comprise prop- 
er scientific knowledge if, as we have already noted, 
they are not based on scientific concepts, but on no- 
tions. General notions are also knowledge, but they are 
approximate, one-sided, superficial, not full knowledge 
and not scientific, and they ought to be seen as such, If 
notions gave a full, deep, all-round knowledge about 
objects and phenomena, objectively reflected the nature 
of things and disclosed the truth in all its dimensions, 
then science would be superfluous. But notion, as a 
step on the way to scientific knowledge, does not have 
a task like that. Generalizations on the level of the 
Sensory and empirical stages of knowledge can coexist 
with scientific theoretical knowledge, but do not auto- 
matically lead to it. They must be transformed into 
it. 

Computers, mathematical and other quantitative 
methods for various kinds of generalizations are used 
more and more in playing out scenarios. Although the 
possibility of treating the propositions of a science 
mathematically is, on the whole, evidence of the pro- 
gress of that science, the use of mathematics in this 
case does not serve as an index of the scientific nature 
of the conclusions. It is true that the impression is often 
created of a scientific and comprehensive approach, 
although actually it is simply superficial, since the think- 


1 “Much current discussion deals with the problem of establish- 
ing valid and significant judgemental criteria. For the most part, 
of course, political scientists rely on good common sense’ 

(David E. Apter, Introduction to Political Science, p. 26). 
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ing does not go beyond the qualitative boundaries and 
thus cannot attain the truth. The impression of com- 
prehensiveness remains an illusion. 

Political thought based on scientific principles is a 
particular form of cognitive activity, the features of 
which are determined by the subject of research, i. e. 
political relations. These relations are determined by 
the objective laws of the political process and are theore- 
tically expressed in scientific conceptual systems of 
knowledge. 

Politics should be understood more broadly, It inter- 
acts with the whole cultural activity, and in this sense it 
iS an active and purposive cultural and political assimila- 
tion of reality—of the social and natural environment. 
The maturity of political consciousness is thus also 
determined by the cultural environment and the whole 
way of life which also influence decision-making. To a 
considerable extent, both the choice of means and the 
definition of methods of attaining them depend upon 
how ideals, values and aims are understood, 

Political development is usually characterized by in- 
ternally contradictory changes of individual aspects, 
features and tendencies which do not easily lend them- 
selves to exact forecasting. Therefore, the truthfulness 
of the results of political analysis may often only be 
determined in the long term, since it requires considera- 
tion of a multitude of components, some of which arise 
in the course of the political process and so cannot be 
known from the outset. In the absence of a strictly 
objective approach, this circumstance can create the 
illusion that various a priori patterns are correct, and 
that they can be supported by examples taken out of 
the general context. Lenin showed that “in the sphere 
of such complex, varied, interwoven and contradic- 
tory trends ... any number of examples will be found 
to support opposite views”.! A scientific methodology 


1 V.1. Lenin, ‘New Data on the Laws Governing the Develop- 
ment of Capitalism in Agriculture’, Collected Works, Vol. 22, 
Pp. 72. 
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of studying political processes requires an integral, dia- 
lectical approach which excludes in principle the ground- 
ing of a theory by reducing it to a mechanical collec- 
tion of examples. In contrast to a metaphysical frag- 
mentary approach, pushing into the background any 
understanding of the process as a law-governed mo- 
vement, Leninism is oriented towards a comprehensive 
consideration of the whole diversity of tendencies and 
a definition of the final results which objectively flow 
from their interaction. Lenin emphasized: “What this 
calls for above all—and more so than in any other 
sphere—is a picture of the process as a whole, with all 
the trends taken into account and summed up in the 
form of a resultant.”! “Situational thinking’ which 
pretends to be concrete is, in fact, not like this. 

The Leninist proposition that the “concrete analysis 
of a concrete situation’”’ is required means using the 
dialectical method of research to reflect reality adequate- 
ly. The concrete does not lie on the surface of phenom- 
ena, as ‘‘pragmatic common sense’ and “situational 
thinking” imagine. The understanding of concrete is 
not the starting point, but the result of a complex ana- 
lytic and synthetic cognitive process, its highest synthe- 
sis. Marx wrote: “The concrete concept is concrete 
because it is a synthesis of many definitions, thus rep 
resenting the unity of diverse aspects. It appears there 
fore in reasoning as a summing-up, a result, and no’ 
as the starting point, although it is the real point oi 
origin; and thus also the point of origin of perceptior 
and imagination. The first procedure attenuates mean 
ingful images to abstract definitions, the second leads 
from abstract definitions by way of reasoning to the re- 
production of the concrete situation,”2 

A single separate object, according to Marx, is still 
not concrete. It is ‘‘concrete’’ only for sensory percep- 
tion, based on notions, but not for substantive theoret- 
1 V. 1. Lenin, “New Data on the Laws Governing the Develop- 
ment of Capitalism in Agriculture”, op. cit., p. 72. 


Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omy, p. 206. 
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ical thought which, at the beginning of the cognitive 
process, breaks it up by analytical means (the “first 
procedure”) and then (“the second”’) synthesizes these 
aspects, theoretically reconstructing the concrete on a 
new, More substantive basis. Scientific theoretical 
thought does not invent the object nor create it, it 
merely recreates it as a whole, turning the singleness 
of the object into the dialectical unity which this ob- 
ject really is. 

Thus the concrete is the objective picture of the 
single, A separate object (phenomenon, situation) 
turns into a concrete object only after particular abstract 
aspects have been revealed in the cognitive process 
(including practice) and which are understood as par- 
ticular and abstract; when the significant law-governed 
interconnection and interaction of these aspects are 
found; and when the object appears not as the mechan- 
ical sum of external features perceived by the senses, 
but as a “‘unity of diversity”, an internally dismembered 
totality of all aspects and their integrity, achieved as 
a result of ascending from the abstract to the concrete. 

The abstract is as objective as is the concrete, al- 
though it is the opposite of the concrete. Scientific 
thought, abstracting from phenomena, does not create 
the abstract in the mind but separates it from the object 
as a whole. If the concrete is not revealed as the dia- 
lectical unity of many properties, as the complex nature 
hidden in the depths of the object, then thinking about 
it is not yet a concept, at best it is only a notion. 

The method of thinking according to which scien- 
tific cognition moves from the abstract to the concrete 
was worked out and applied by Marx in Capital. But it is 
not only applicable to political economy. It can be used 
in any branch of scientific knowledge, since it is the 
main methodological basis for knowing reality, includ- 
ing social and political phenomena. It should be noted 
that even Western scholars now often use an approach 
according to which the separate ‘‘concrete’”’ object can- 
not be seen as something self-contained. Moreover, some 
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of them even formulate the methodological requirement 
that in evaluating or programming particular situations (ex- 
periments) one must be guided by general scientific prin- 
ciples, me totality of which forms the basis of scientific 
activity, ! 

The task of scientific political thought would be 
oversimplified (and made too easy) if it was reduced 
to understanding the concrete nature of political pheno- 
mena (relations, situations) only as their sensorily 
perceived individual occurrences, the obvious and per- 
ceived existence of the single. Lenin gave excellent 
models not only of the deep scientific and theoretical 
analysis of political problems and their practical resolu- 
tion, but also of criticism of the excessive pretensions 
of the ordinary consciousness, warning that ‘‘theoreti- 
cal problems pnould not be approached from philistine 
conceptions”. Lenin revealed, for example, the nature 
of war as a political phenomenon, and examined two 
levels on which it was reflected in consciousness, the 
ordinary, philistine level and the scientific and theoreti- 
cal. ‘‘The philistine does not realise that war is ‘the con- 
tinuation of policy’, and consequently limits himself to 
the formula that ‘the enemy has attacked us’, ‘the ene- 
my has invaded my country’, without stopping to think 
what issues are at stake in the war, which classes are 
waging it, and with what political objects.”3 Since 
it is incapable of penetrating the essence of things, 
the ordinary consciousness cannot distinguish be- 


1 The well-known Swiss psychologist, Jean Piaget, considers 
that “‘it is a natural ... requirement that a certain number of 
deductive patterns must exist before one can attempt or succeed 
in making experiments’’ (Jean Piaget, “The Place of the Sciences 
of Man in the System of Sciences”, in: Main Trends of Re- 
search in the Social and Human Sciences, Mouton/UNESCO, 
Paris, 1970, p. 15) 

V. I. Lenin, ‘“‘A Caricature of Marxism and Imperialist Econ- 
omism”’, Collected Works, Vol. 23. 1974, p. 43. 


3 Ibid., p. 33. 
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tween the essential and the secondary features. It 
mistakenly supposes that the phenomenon which 
the subject empirically ascertains through his senses 
is its essence. Lenin continues: “For the philistine the 
important thing is where the armies stand, who is 
winning at the moment. For the Marxist the import- 
ant thing is what issues are at stake in this war, dur- 
ing which first one, then the other army may be on top.” 

Bourgeois political thought and political science 
use descriptions, comparisons, and the singling out of 
superficially similar features, the establishment of their 
recurrence “by analogy”’, the generalization of ‘‘obvious” 
facts, considering all this the content of the thinking 
and cognitive process. This in fact constitutes the posit- 
ivist method of thinking, which relies on ‘‘empiricism”’ 
and calls everything that does not lend itself to direct 
testing and verification ‘‘metaphysical”.2 

Scientific research can at best only begin on the em- 
pirical level, but it is not where it ends, ‘‘Situational 
thinking” makes this level absolute. In effect, it forcibly 
removes the really existing situation from its general 
historical context, seeing it abstractly, one-sidedly, 
incompletely, thus making the thinking limited, and 
giving overly significance to a single, partial aspect of the 
political process. 

Lenin’s warning that the metaphysical opposition of 
theory and practice is a mistake is very important from 
a methodological point of view. No matter how import- 
ant practical, ‘‘situational’’ judgements and actions are 
in themselves, in the political sphere they must rest on 
general theoretical research and work. Ignoring the latter 
opens the politician to very crude mistakes, the recogni- 
tion and correction of which also needs theory. Lenin 
emphasized that one should not, under the verbal guise 






l ibid, 

Mackenzie has to admit that ‘‘the regularities established are 
at a fairly low level of generalization” (W. J. M. Mackenzie, 
“Political Science”, p. 199). 
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of “efficiency” and “practicality”, be oblivious of gener- 
al theoretical questions, since “anybody who tackles 
partial problems without having previously settled gener- 
al problems, will inevitably and at every step ‘come up 
against’ those general problems without himself realiz- 
ing it. To come up against them blindly in every individ- 
ual case means to doom one’s politics to the worst 
vacillation and lack of principle”. 

Political relations, particularly under present circum- 
stances, are too important, too crucial an area of activ- 
ity to act only “practically”, without a deep scientific 
and theoretical grounding for every step undertaken. A 
genuinely concrete understanding of the existing politi- 
cal situation implies that it will be thoroughly analyzed, 
that the objective characteristics which are inherent 
in it, and which are not dependent on the interests, 
desires and will of the participants, will be studied. The 
fundamental requirement of materialist dialectics is 
that the world should be understood as it is in fact, 
without any kind of extraneous subjective additions. 

“Situational thinking” relies on sensorily perceived 
ideas about reality. It cannot provide the objective 
theoretical premises for the scientific understanding 
of political practice and correct decision-making, since, 
in effect, it distorts political reality. Scientific fore- 
knowledge of the historical course of development of 
political processes is beyond it, in the same way that 
practical actions based on it cannot be foretold scien- 
tifically. When “situational thinking” is absolutized 
it can easily turn into a force which is inimical to 
genuine scientific thought. It is not susceptible to deep 
theoretical analysis, engendering a distrust of theory, 
contempt for it, although it quite often uses a super- 
ficial ‘‘appeal to science’, Huntington expresses him- 
self quite honestly, although a little floridly, on this 
subject: “Higher levels of intelligence and knowledge 
do not necessarily translate into more skilful political 


1yV.1. Lenin, “The Attitude Towards Bourgeois Parties”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 12, 1977, p. 489. 
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judgements and decisions.” 

Of course politics, like any other sphere of manage- 
ment, requires ability, habits, will, art (naturally, since 
it is a functional activity). The political process consists 
of an intricate complex of inter-personal relations. Polit- 
ical leaders, parties, social groups, classes and the masses 
are important components of political relations. The art 
of political leadership consists in turning these relation- 
ships into a rational, purposive interaction, into “‘one 
indivisible whole”.2 Flexibility, the ability to define 
tactics, to assess the moment, or as Lenin noted, to ad- 
vance “‘a militant slogan for the current moment’? are 
very important. Lenin valued the art of the polemicist, 
the ability to educate, to teach, to convince, to inspire 
the masses.* He was a brilliant revolutionary, and he 
often returned to the question of the political leadership 
of the masses. He indicated that, in the general context 
of a scientific understanding of the historically develop- 
ing situations, ‘‘the art of politics ... consists in correctly 
gauging the conditions and the moment”. 5 

Lenin ascribed great importance to the scientific 
understanding of politics, emphasizing that in the 
struggle against the ideologists of the bourgeoisie, one 
needs to proceed from “the materialist theory of polit- 
ics”.6 This Leninist principle has a fundamental, revol- 
utionary significance for scientific political thought 


1 Samuel P. Huntington, ‘‘Postindustrial Politics: How Benign 
Will It Be?”’, p. 190. 

V.1. Lenin, ‘‘‘Left-Wing’ Communism—an Infantile Dis- 
order”, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 50. 


3.1. Lenin, ‘‘Social-Chauvinist Policy Behind a Cover of 
Internationalist Phrases”’, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 436. 
Lenin emphasized that ‘‘personal influence and speaking at 
meetings make all the difference in politics. Wihout them there 
Is no political activity and even writing itself becomes less 
political” (V.1, Lenin, “To A. V.Lunacharsky”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 34, 1977, p. 325. 
V.1. Lenin, ‘‘‘Left-Wing’ Communism—an Infantile Dis- 
order’, p. 51, 
°V.1. Lenin, “The Block of the Cadets with the Progressists 
and Its Significance”, Collected Works, Vol. 17, 1968, p. 554. 
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and for understanding the deep laws of the political pro- 
cess, It represents a further development and concretiza- 
tion of Marx’s great discovery—the materialist under- 
standing of history—applied to the field of political rela- 
tions in the new conditions of the class struggle. 

There has never been any shortage of political theor- 
ies and these is no shortage now. Western political 
scientists and politicians produce such “theories” in 
abundance, But only a materialist theory which under- 
stands political relations as objectively determined can 
be strictly scientific. Lenin showed that the very deep- 
est roots of both domestic and foreign policy are 
determined by economic interests and the economic 
situation of the ruling classes. A class analysis of polit- 
ical phenomena “must not be forgotten even for a 
moment if we are to avoid losing ourselves in the thick- 
ets, the labyrinth of diplomatic tricks, a labyrinth which 
at. times is artificially created and made more intricate 
by people, classes, parties, and groups who like to fish 
in muddy waters, or who are compelled to do so”. 

He persistently advised Communists to master the 
complex scientific and theoretical foundations of pol- 
itics, to study politics professionally, insisting that ‘‘it 
is time we learned to put a value on science”.* The 
Leninist scientific approach to the study and analysis 
of political phenomena has an invaluable methodolog- 
ical importance for exposing modern Western subjec- 
tive and idealistic theories of politics and bourgeois 
political voluntarism and adventurism in a well-argued 
way. 

When one examines the question of the relation- 
ship between politics as an art and politics as a science, 
one should emphasize that they are closely intercon- 


lV. 1, Lenin, ‘Report on Foreign Policy Delivered at a Joint 
Meeting of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee and the 
Moscow Soviet, May 14, 1918”, Collected Works, Vol. 27, 
1965, pp. 365-366. 


2V.1. Lenin, ‘Integrated Economic Plan”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 32, p. 141, 
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nected. Politics as a science is the ability to find the 
best means of transforming deep scientific knowledge 
into adequate practical political activty. Scientific knowl- 
edge of political relations is the necessary, but not the 
sufficient, condition for successful political activity. Po- 
litical theory, setting out the general principles of govern- 
ing the state cannot give in advance the answers to all the 
questions which arise when one analyzes the diversity 
of the political events which are taking place, the pos- 
sible effects of the multitude of causes, and the influ- 
ence of the political leader’s personality on the course 
of the social process. Moreover, concrete tasks may be 
resolved in a number of ways. The politician must 
be able to mobilize the masses and carry them with him, 
to concentrate their attention on fulfilling vital tasks 
arising from the situation, but be guided in doing this 
by the scientific principles of political theory. This 
is where the art of politics comes in. Lenin maintained 
that “politics is a science and an art”.} 

The dialectical materialist understanding of politi- 
cal processes makes it possible to find the means to curb 
political spontaneity, to foresee and plan political de- 
velopment scientifically, to act in accordance with 
objective laws which govern political relations and their 
management. Understanding political needs and hav- 
ing the ability to take correct political decisions based 
on the knowledge of those needs is genuine political 
freedom. 

A scientific understanding of political freedom is 
difficult for the bourgeois political consciousness since 
bourgeois ideology and “situational thinking’ both 
deny the existence of any objective material laws of 
political relations in principle and use this negative con- 
ception to serve their class interests. But this is far 
from the truth. To have business with politics does not 
yet mean to be a politician. 

The impossibility of forecasting the subjective, some 


ly, Lenin, ‘‘'Left-Wing’ Communism—an Infantile Disorder”, 
p. 80, 
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times even irrational actions of bourgeois political lead- 
ers does not disprove the possibility of political theory 
existing as a science in the same way that, for example, 
the existence of anti-Marxists and anti-Communists 
does not disprove the existence of Marxism as a science 
and the existence of real socialism in the form of the 
socialist community of states, 

The possibility of foreseeing and planning the politic- 
al development does not turn into reality automatic- 
ally. It requires corresponding socio-economic condi- 
tions and subjective actions, based on the knowledge 
of objective laws and adequate to them, The combina- 
tion of objective and subjective factors makes it possible 
in principle for man to use the objective laws of the po- 
litical process and to manage them in a sensible and pur- 
posive way. This possibility is not something non-exist- 
ent, It is real in the sense that it really exists, but it 
exists as a possibility. As such it plays an enormous role 
in determining the objective trends in the development 
of reality. According to Hegel, ‘Possibility is what 
is essential to reality, but in such a way that it is at 
the same time only a possibility.” 

Political science does not set itself the task of fore- 
casting the actions of political ieaders. Western political 
scientists note that the Achilles heel of bourgeois 
political leadership in many capitalist countries is 
the absence of worthy political leaders. This is how 
Apter describes the mood of Americans: ‘We waver 
between cynicism and the hope that a clear eye will 
lead us out of our difficulties. We are increasingly doubt- 
ful that our problems can be solved. The urge to im- 
provement, and the need for leaders who can uplift and 
provide us with moral regeneration is complicated by a 
certain shrewdness and distrust of politicians.” 

Science in general, and political science in particular, 


1“The Logic of Hegel”. Translated from The Encyclopae dia 
of the Philosophical Sciences by William Wallace, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London, 1931, p. 259. 


2 David T. Apter, Introduction to Political Analysis, p. 5. 
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does not exclude chance, It would mean excluding ne- 
cessity. Chance is a form in which necessity appears. It 
is just as objective as necessity is. In analysing their 
inter-+telationship in the aspect which interests us, it 
should be noted that chance is a phenomenon whose. 
appearance cannot be foreseen exactly. It may or 
may not take place at a particular concurrence of 
circumstances. The inter-relationship between ne- 
cessity and chance in social life is affected in important 
ways by the socio-economic and political structure of 
society. Something which in one set of political con- 
ditions is a foreseeable necessity, may, in other condi- 
tions, appear as unforeseeable chance. Chance cannot 
be ‘“‘avoided’’, but the sphere in which it appears can and 
should be narrowed, as should its negative consequence, 

The definition of necessity, i. e. of the objective 
law, allows one to foresee the main direction in which 
political processes are moving with scientific certainty 
and to manage them consciously. This presupposes, 
first and foremost, a deep study of the economic situa- 
tion of the main social classes, their activity, the ex- 
tent to which they are involved in the political process, 
their influence on the masses, the extent to which their 
positions are founded on ideology, a definition of the 
inter-relationship between them and also between them 
and other social groups, the general trend of the class 
political and ideological struggle and the ability of the 
ruling class to resolve the urgent problems of social 
development. 

The specific features of the objective laws in social 
life, and particularly the fact that they manifest them- 
selves through the subjective activity of people, gives 
society the task of bringing subjective activity into 
accord with these objective laws. The role of the po- 
litical leader consists in enabling this task to be fulfilled. 
In modern conditions the discrepancy between the 
objective laws of social development and the actions 
of bourgeois political leaders and parties usually is 
determined mainly by subjective causes, but this does 
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not give any evidence that objective laws do not exist. 

In capitalist society political decisions are made 
by the ruling class of the bourgeoisie which is in power. 
Because of its class interests, this class denies the object- 
ive laws of political processes and relations. Its political 
decisions are directed, in the first place, at consolidat- 
ing power and achieving the results which the bourgeoi- 
sie wants. They are also directed at retaining capitalism 
and propagating political conformism amongst the 
workers, Of course, these decisions cannot fail to be in- 
ternally contradictory and hypocritical, in the same way 
that they cannot be scientific, well-grounded or stable. 


2. “POLITICAL ENGINEERING” AND 
THE FICTION OF MASS POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION 


There are two aspects of “situational thinking” in 
politics: internal and external, In both cases the bour- 
geois politician has to appeal to the voters whom they 
see as being “instrumental”, either as a crowd which 
they need from time to time to ensure success in elec- 
tion campaigns, or as a blind, misinformed and disor- 
iented instrument for realizing foreign policy. “‘Situa- 
tional thinking” usually explains its political acts, by 
projecting the subjective, individualistic bourgeois 
system of political values onto events and phenomena 
of social life. 

Just as the main political aim of the bourgeoisie 
is the use of power, so the main means by which it 
retains and maintains it, apart from the repressive, 
punitive state organs of coercion and force, is by elec- 
tion campaigns which are “successfully’’ run and won. 
The totality of methods, tactical devices and many 
various raeans used to fulfil this task has received the 
name of “political engineering” in Western political 
sociology. In effect it is the art of “governing’ people 
which can be reduced to the creation of public opinion 
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favourable to the bourgeoisie for regular “victories” 
at the elections. 

It is difficult to overestimate the really negative 
influence which mass propaganda has in capitalist coun- 
tries on ordinary consciousness. In the absence of any 
real freedom of choice, the voter is instilled with the 
idea that he has freedom and often, as a “free’’ individ- 
ual, he fulfils in fact all demands dictated to him by 
the bourgeois political system. In a case like this, the 
individual not only becomes a product, but part, a func- 
tioning element, of the bourgeois pseudo-democratic 
process. Every day and in every way it is hammered 
into his head that he is a free individual who possesses 
every right and opportunity. 

The creation of illusions like these is one of the main 
purposes of “‘political engineering’’. Political ideas, accord- 
ing to Apter, link each of us with our personal history 
and, making us feel part of the process which is taking 
place, unites us with history itself. Individual opinion 
and the “public” opinion which is formed from individ- 
ual opinions are given such prominence because the 
bourgeoisie fears that the working people might form 
their own class opinion and rally their social, moral and 
political forces. Bourgeois ideologists do not even con- 
sider it necessary to hide that the public opinion which 
they form is directed, first and foremost, against the 
class consciousness of the proletariat, and that the best 
means of doing this is by very strongly propagating 
a subjective world view and an individualist and ego- 
ist position on life. “The idea of public opinion’, 
Apter writes, “replaces the idea of ‘class consciousness? 
The concern is how individuals perceive their situa- 
tions”’.} 

What is this situation? Strictly speaking, bourgeois 


1 David T. Apter, Introduction to Political Analysis, p. 225. 
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democracy is not a homogeneous concept. It has its 
ups and downs, Although it remains, in principle, bour- 
geois, nonetheless it allows a certain latitude within 
limits, sometimes somewhat weakening, and at others 
strengthening its attack on the civil and political rights 
of the workers. It manifests itself differently at differ- 
ent times in different capitalist countries. The average 
American, for example, rarely sees his civic rights and 
obligations as having any real content during election 
campaigns, His whole way of life is under the strong 
pressure of a purposive process of an officially offered 
“free’’ choice between the representatives of the 
Democratic or the Republican Party. Formally every 
American, for example, after fulfilling certain condi- 
tions, can stand for the post of Congressman, Senator 
or even President. But in fact any such attempt will 
have no more success than, say, becoming the Pope 
of Rome. The voter may express his absolute indiffer- 
ence or his protest by refusing to vote altogether. And 
there are millions who do this, But this changes little 
and upsets few. This situation has continued for many 
years. 

The bourgeois electoral mechanism is an organic part 
of the capitalist state political system and of bourgeois 
democracy. It should not be seen in isolation from a 
whole complex of inter-related factors—economic, 
political and ideological—which allow and justify any 
action and any method of retaining the power of the rul- 
ing class, and from the limitations which extend right 
up to bribery, intrigues and coercion, One cannot help 
but see that behind all the phenomena which take place 
in the sphere of the political electoral struggle, econom- 
ic relations and the economic basis of the ruling class in- 


1 qt is true that it is sometimes affirmed that the less voters 
who vote, the greater the chance for the Democratic Party 
to defeat the Republicans, On the eve of the elections in Novem- 
ber 1976 a very influential American magazine mistakenly fore- 
casted that since “‘more than 70 million Americans may sta 

at home next week. That would surely boost Gerald Fords 
election chances” (Time, November 1, 1976, p. 31). 
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variably play the determining role, This economic 
basis is, in its turn, supported by and sanctioned by the 
political organization of bourgeois society. Engels’ 
words, said in connection with the functioning of the 
bourgeois electoral mechanism in England, sound very 
topical today. In reply to the question who really rules 
England, Engels replied: ‘‘Property rules. Property 
enables the aristocracy to control the election of de- 
puties for rural areas and small towns; property en- 
ables the merchants and manufacturers to choose the 
members for the large and to some extent also for the 
small towns; property enables both to increase their 
influence by bribery. The rule of property is explicitly 
recognised in the Reform Bill by the property qualifica- 
tion incorporated in it.’’4 

The “freedom” of the elector never goes beyond 
what is officially permitted. Ignoring the difference 
between formal and real possibilities sometimes deludes 
even some progressively minded people in the West. 
The result is that they put too much hope (often their 
only hope) on the bourgeois electoral system being used 
to bring about a qualitative transformation of the 
existing socio-political system. Of course, if the result 
of the electoral campaign is to bring left-wing, progres- 
sive forces to power in the government, then this opens 
the way to a democratization of life, the introduction 
of progressive reforms, an improvement in the situation 
of the workers and an optimistic outlook for the course 
of historical development. However, all these possibil- 
ities still have to be translated into reality and for 
that, entirely different means are required than the 
use of the bourgeois electoral mechanism. In other 
words, the coming to power in capitalist countries of 
left-wing forces does not automatically lead to radical 
revolutionary changes in the existing political system, 

Historical experience and modern reality are both 


1 Frederick Engels, ‘The Condition of England”, in: Kari 
Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 497. 
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evidence that, without repudiating the full, comprehen- 
sive use of the bourgeois electoral mechanism in the 
interests of the working class as one of the means of 
struggling for social progress, particularly in countries 
with relatively moderate regimes, one should beware 
of absolutizing this method. 

The so-called “political disagreements’ between 
bourgeois parties do not, as a rule, contain really crit- 7 
ical elements directed against the basic principles of the * 
political regime. Western politicians and political scien- ~ 
tists who specialize in the study of political history long 
ago concluded that the main thing which secures the — 
survival of a ruling class is its political unity, prevent- — 
ing the exacerbation of factional struggles and appear- 
ing as a united front against the working class and the 
working masses. The mutual criticism of bourgeois 
parties, let us say ruling and opposition parties, may 
at times become very heated, but it is always directed — 
only against those actions (by the government or its — 
leaders) which allow a real or imaginary weakening ot © 
the regime. Mackenzie clearly expresses one of the main 
principles of behaviour of the bourgeoisie as a class: 
“Factional struggles for office should stop short of the 
point at which they endanger the regime. Many constitu- 
tional regimes have collapsed through breach of this 
basic norm,” 

Western political scientists unanimously recognize 
the intense universal process of politicization which is 
taking place at present. By this they correctly, but in 
our view too narrowly, mean the increased interest of 
the broad masses in political problems and their access 
to political life. The term ‘“‘political participation’’ is 
often used to denote this process. At the same time, 
however, it is recognized that in capitalist society there 
is opposition between the government and the people. — 
It is true that they do not always formulate it very 
clearly or speak much about it, but it always serves as 


. 


1 w. J. M. Mackenzie, ‘Political Science”, p. 211. 
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the unspoken point of departure for the construction of 
various doctrines and theories about “political engineer- 
ing’. 

The question rightly arises—where does the process 
of politicization lead? In this connection Huntington’s 
argument is very interesting. On the one hand, wishing 
to retain the objectivity of a political scholar, he recogn- 
izes the mass political activity which is engendered by 
imperialism and which is, in essence, anti-imperialist. 
On the other hand, being an apologist, he tries to turn 
this process to imperialism’s benefit. This contradic- 
tory position is connected with many of his theoret- 
ical mishaps, He attributes, for example, wider “polit- 
ical participation” not to the increasingly acute class 
contradictions and crisis phenomena of modern capital- 
ism, but to the opposite: the higher standard of living, 
education, the achievement of abundance, etc., i. e. 
to the creation of conditions ‘‘which secure leisure” 
and, therefore, according to Huntington’s logic, free 
the time for people to participate in various kinds of 
organizations. He states: “Higher socio-economic status 
and greater degrees of organizational involvement gener- 
ate more political participation,’’ Leaving the tautology 
of this definition? to the author’s conscience, let us look 
at another, considerably more important aspect of the 
question. 

Huntington, like many other bourgeois political 
scientists, does not even guess that the question may 
be posed in another dimension and that it would be 
right, for example, to ask about the participation of the 
people in the political management of state affairs. 
The whole inspiration of his work is directed at the most 
painstaking study of the methods which permit the in- 
terests of the people to be sidestepped and their par- 


1 Samuel P. Hantington, ‘“Postindustrial Politics: How Benign 
Will It Be?”, p. 172. 

“Political participation” can as “‘successfully” be defined 
through “organizational involvement” as “organizational in- 
volvement” can be through “‘political participation”’. 
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ticipation in state affairs to be avoided. Mass political 
protest movements, strikes, meetings, demonstrations, 
even armed clashes—all these are completely removed 
from the concept of “political participation”, since they 
are considered to be deviations from the norm, In the 
final analysis ‘political participation” is reduced to vot- 
ing.! At the same time the aim is separated from the 
means and opposed to it since, as Huntington implies, 
the ruling elite formulates the political aim, and its 
achievement (in the interests of the elite!) must be 
guaranteed by the people through their “‘political par- 
ticipation”, thus filling their leisure. 

Deliberately adopting the point of view of the bour- 
geois government and defending its class interests, 
Western political scientists are worried by “‘higher socio- 
economic status’ although they leave no doubt in 
their arguments that the growth of ‘“‘political particip- 
ation’’ of the masses will not have any effect, far less 
any positive effect, on the decision-making process, 
Huntington informs us; “The expansion of participation 
could make postindustrial society extraordinarily diffic- 
ult to govern. Growth in education and the resulting 
sense of political efficacy mean an increase in the know- 
ledge of political and social problems and of the desire 
to do something about these problems. They do not ne- 
cessarily cause any change in the processes of political 
and governmental decision-making which will increase 
the capacity of society to do anything about those 
problems, however.” 


1 Huntington calculated that if 55-60 per cent of the electorate 
voted in the middle of the 70s, in 1980, 75-80 per cent could 
be expected to vote. A fatal miscalculation! Not so much 
because of the mistaken forecast of the figures, or because of 
the incorrect use of statistical data which have been artificially 
rounded, but because of the prognosis of the basic trends of 
“political participation’. In fact, the very opposite is charac- 
teristic—a fall. If 60 per cent of the electorate voted in the 
1968 presidential election, in 1972, 55 per cent voted and in 
1980 about 52 per cent. 


2 Samuel P. Huntington, “Postindustrial Politicss How Benign 
Will It Be?”, p. 177. 
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The practical implementation of the principles of 
“political engineering’? and “political participation” 
is called upon to guarantee the achievement of the 
main and single aim of bourgeois electoral campaigns— 
the retention of political power by the ruling classes. 
Everything, apart from power itself, is sacrificed for the 
right to use that power. This aim is absolutized to 
such a degree that it becomes the only dominating fea- 
ture of political behaviour and the only prism through 
which all internal and even international phenomena 
are assessed. 

In US political life it is difficult to name any other 
phenomenon which in its combination of demagogy 
and efforts to retain the power of the ruling class, could 
be compared to election campaigns. They are used in a 
practical way by the ruling political elite to further its 
aims and in a theoretical way to support the existing 
regime, being thoroughly studied by political scientists." 
What are the defects of “political engineering’? and of 
the bourgeois electoral mechanism? 

Firstly, while claiming to be democratic, in fact they 
serve the ruling class alone and are directed against the 
interests of the working people. Western political science 
studies electoral practice not from the point of view 
of the people, ‘tthe voters”, but from the positions of 
the bourgeois party which is struggling for power and its 
candidate, describing in detail the measures which 
should be undertaken so that public opinion is manipul- 
ated more effectively, prescribing the steps which would 
help the popularity of that party and the charisma of 
its candidate, to present him in a dazzlingly advantage- 
ous light and correspondingly, to undermine the author- 
ity, popularity and charisma of his rival as far as possible. 
Business-like qualities are pushed to the background. An 
important role is given to the institutions of public 
opinion and the results of all kinds of polls in search for 
1 Mackenzie emphasizes that ‘‘electoral practice and legislative 
Procedure have been and remain central topics in political 
Science” (W. J. M. Mackenzie, ‘‘Political Science”, p. 211), 
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new arguments to increase the effectiveness of the psy- 
chological pressure on the voters. 

Secondly, it is understandable that the art of winning 
elections in no way implies that the winner is fully 
qualified to bear his high political and state responsibil- 
ity. In fact the candidate is assessed by one characterist- 
ic, his ability to carry the election campaign, i. e. as 
a candidate. But he is called upon to fulfil functions 
which require other, more serious qualities, particularly 
the ability to manage state affairs and understand ques- 
tions of foreign policy. 

Recent US history shows that in spite of all clamour, 
or perhaps because of it, the possibility of chance people 
being elected to responsible posts is not excluded. 
Following this a chain reaction usually takes place of 
new appointments fitting the general requirements of the 
bourgeois political system, but possessing certain new 
nuances. The elements of chance keep growing, although 
there is hardly any other.political problem to which 
more attention is paid by political and social scientists 
than to the election campaigns. Practically no bourgeois 
sociologist of note (Paul Lazarsfeld, Talcott Parsons, 
Seymour Lipset), political analyst or psychologist has 
sidestepped the electoral theme. It was this theme which 
gave the impetus to a number of new branches of 
political science—political sociology, political psy- 
chology and several others. Numerous books, articles 
and newspaper items have been written about it, and 
discussions are held on such questions as_ political 
consciousness, political behaviour, political freedom, 
democracy, etc. 

One leit-motif predominates in all the work by 
bourgeois theorists: the search for more effective meth- 
ods of using the electoral mechanism (‘‘political engineer- 
ing’’) or of improving it to bring about the psychological 
adaptation of the masses to the existing regime. Bour- 
geois democracy is understood by these authors to have 
aself-contained political value. Asa rule they do not even 
attempt to reveal the nature of the “inter-personal rela- 
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tions” which this democracy should guarantee. Where 
the political consciousness of the masses and their 
“political participation” are discussed, the efforts of 
political scientists are concentrated on elucidating the 
role of “‘political symbols”, working out means of creat- 
ing the appropriate psychological mood in the voters, 
using their ‘‘activism’’ (or apathy) to support the stabil- 
ity of the political system. 

An analysis of the problem of political participation 
in various branches of bourgeois social thought (polit- 
ical science, sociology, political sociology, law, political 
philosophy, etc.) shows that this problem is by no means 
understood by Western theorists as the participation of 
the workers in the management of state affairs, but is 
limited to the electoral procedure alone. This “curtailed” 
approach by bourgeois ideologists to mass _ political 
participation reflects the real situation—bourgeois 
democracy does not offer the working masses the real 
chance to influence the political life of the country, 
and particularly to work out the foreign policy course. 

A very different, genuinely democratic approach 
to the problem of political participation is characterist- 
rc of Marxism-Leninism. The mechanism by which the 
socialist system functions certainly presupposes a high 
degree of political consciousness on the part of the 
people, and the mass activity of the working people 
in the management of the multi-faceted political life 
of the socialist state. This is one of the central questions 
in the Marxist-Leninist understanding of democracy 
which has been successfully realized in socialist society. 
Lenin wrote that under socialism “for the first time in 
the history of civilised society, the mass of the popula- 
tion will rise to taking an independent part, not only 
in voting and elections, but also in the everyday adminis- 
tration of the state”. 

Western theorists invariably collide with the fundam- 


ly, Lenin, ‘“‘The State and the Revolution”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 25, pp. 492-493. 
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ental contradiction between the growing politicization 
of the masses which is accompanied by anti-monopol- 
istic movements, and the desire of the bourgeoisie to 
retain the capitalist political system without any fund- 
amental changes. Maximum effort is made to direct the 
political participation of the masses in the channel of 
apologetics. This prolonged destructive propaganda 
effort, using the latest in science and technology, does 
not occur without consequences. It appears in different 
forms in different capitalist states. W. Lance Bennett, 
assistant professor of political science at the Univers- 
ity of Washington and an expert in political psychol- 
ogy, concludes on the basis of a series of empirical 
studies that the average American is not interested in 
social problems, is poorly informed, does not possess 
developed conceptual views about politics and is very 
easily manipulated. He writes: “‘We should not be 
shocked to think that elites may attempt to manipulate 
public opinion, but we should be concerned to find that 
rather crude efforts at such manipulation can be highly 
effective.” 

Bennett is far from showing any sympathy for com- 
munism. But he is forced to admit the destructive role 
which the bourgeois political system, particularly in 
the USA, plays in forming mass political consciousness. 
It should, however, be noted that the present political 
tension between capitalism and socialism, the exacer- 
bation of the ideological struggle on the international 
arena, the real threat of thermonuclear war originating 
from the aggressive circles of imperialism can leave no 
one indifferent to the vitally important questions of 
war, peace and security. The international situation 
today envigorates the political activity of the working 
people, raises their political consciousness and makes 
them define their position in relation to peace and 
detente very clearly. 


1 Ww, Lance Bennett, The Political Mind and the Political En- 
vironment, Lexington Books, D.C. Heath and Company, Lexing- 
ton, 1975, p. XVIII. 





CHAPTER EIGHT 


DETENTE AND MODERN 
BOURGEOIS POLITICAL THOUGHT 





International relations are characterized by more 
or less tension, depending on the particular combina- 
tion of objective and subjective causes. There are also 
objective and subjective causes at the basis of the inter- 
national political relations of the beginning of the eigh- 
ties, or more exactly, of the present tension. The object- 
ive causes include, firstly, the crisis phenomena within 
imperialism itself in the economic, financial, class, and 
foreign policy fields. These contradictions, which are 
insoluble in the conditions of imperialism, are caused 
by imperialism itself. They encourage the maturing 
of anti-imperialist forces within imperialism and sys- 
tematically shake its very foundations. The conflict 
between imperialist states and the developing coun- 
tries which have started on the road to national libera- 
tion belongs to this group of causes. 

The subjective causes include, firstly, the inability 
of the political leaders of the modern bourgeoisie, 
or their unwillingness, to understand the real sources 
of the exacerbation of internal contradictions and, 
consequently, to find a rational way out of these crisis 
situations. The mistake which they make most often 
is to separate the real causes from their consequences, 
or to replace the real causes with false, invented causes. 
In other words, they search for the basic causes of the 
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internal (and external) contradictions outside the sphere 
in which they really act. 

It is obvious, for example, that the way to eliminate 
those phenomena which are endemic to capitalism, like 
unemployment, inflation, the constantly increasing 
tax burden, the growing cost of living, etc., as well 
as the consequent mass anti-government action of the 
working people, the exacerbation of the class struggle 
and the growth of the strike movement, is not in boost- 
ing military budgets or in the struggle against the ‘‘com- 
munist danger” but in those socio-economic and politi- 
cal relations which daily, inevitably, at every step give 
rise to these phenomena. 

The second subjective factor is the extreme conservat- 
ism of bourgeois, narrow class political thought. The 
fundamental methodological flaw in this thinking is 
that real political phenomena are seen not objectively, 
independently of the way they are perceived, but in 
their dependence on the changes which take place in 
the subject of political thought. The modern bourgeois 
politician is, as a rule, not so much occupied in making 
an objective study of the political processes which are 
proceeding in the world, as in imposing his subjective, 
dogmatic bourgeois class vision on political reality 
which is presented as genuine reality. 

As a result of the abatement of the cold war there 
was an increase in scientific and technical co-operation, 
in mutually beneficial trade, in scientific, cultural and 
sporting contacts, in the exchange of information, tour 
ism, etc., and this strengthened the feeling of safety 
and the mutual trust between governments and groups 
of states. Many sober-minded statesmen in the West, 
and politicians, political scientists, scholars and business- 
men became staunch supporters of detente and wanted 
it to be extended and deepened. However, the old 
inertia of the cold war also gained speed. At the end 
of the seventies the aggressive imperialist forces became 
very active and began a senseless drive for military su- 


periority. 
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The short-sighted and ill-starred opponents of detente 
are vying with each other in abusing detente. Some 
of them absurdly maintain that detente gives “‘unilater- 
al’’ advantage to the Soviet Union and the socialist com- 
munity. Others demand ‘‘detente with a human face”’ 
and calmly “‘link”’ it with the sinister doctrine of “‘limit- 
ed nuclear war’. Still others prescribe the ‘‘linking’’ of 
detente with the admission that the hypocritical im- 
perialist interpretation of “human rights” is univer- 
sally applicable. Extravagant ultimata have often been 
put forward, like the demand that the Soviet Union 
should permit the existence of forward-based Americ- 
an nuclear strike forces on its immediate borders, that 
it should speak out against progressive revolutionary 
changes, change its political system or cease to struggle 
against bourgeois ideology, etc., etc. 

An analysis of the political behaviour of many bour- 
geois leaders in the period from the signing of the Final 
Act in Helsinki (August 1975) to the present provides 
evidence that there has been an escalation of the dual 
process of anti-detente: ‘“‘justifying” the arms race and 
sliding back towards cold war. In both cases the “Sov- 
iet military threat” myth is used as the main argument. 
The United States of America is the leading proponent 
and pedlar of this myth. It is the main exporter and sup- 
plier of tension, counter-revolution and military danger 
to all regions of the earth. 

This escalation takes various forms. At international 
meetings it is expressed in the move away from discuss- 
ing constructive proposals and, instead, blocking them, 
fanning discord, and in purposeful attempts to replace 
business-like conversations with empty talking shops 
and excercises in unfounded philippics against commun- 
ism, At the same time extraordinary efforts worthy of 
a better use can be observed on the part of Western 
States, particularly the USA, to unleash the arms race, 
boost military budgets and create international tension. 
The political position of the USA is systematically har- 
dening, both in relation to the socialist states and in rela- 
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tion to its partners in the aggressive bloc of NATO. 

As far as the theoretical work of bourgeois political 
scientists is concerned, their reaction to the process 
of detente is contradictory and this often causes a strat- 
ification between them. To a certain extent this charac- 
terizes the present phase in the evolution of Western 
political thought. Some Western political scientists are 
realistic about the problems of detente and far-sighted 
about resolving them. They have a sense of responsibil- 
ity about detente and believe that the stability of 
peaceful mutual relations between states should not be 
put in question as a result of progressive socio-political 
changes in some regions of the earth. Correctly seeing 
detente as the way to achieve peace, they are in favour 
of a dialogue with Marxists, of conducting a compara- 
tive analysis of various interpretations of the politics 
of peace and they link their theoretical conceptions 
with practical political actions. Hayward R. Alker, Jr., 
from the Department of Political Science, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, for example, calls for a serious 
study of ‘“‘the richly elaborated conceptions of Marx- 
ist-Leninist thought” and the recognition of the exist- 
ing political reality, its dynamism and diversity which 
is quite compatible with the establishment of stable 
peace on earth. He writes: ‘‘A peace that thwarts objec- 
tive developmental tendencies or that denies needed 
transformations in particular societies is a peace without 
enduring bases. On the other hand, a peace that requires 
immediate, homogenizing transformations in all or most 
of the social and political systems of the world is likely 
to remain utopian.””! 

The French political scientist, Marcel Merle, empha- 
sizes how important it is that political thought studies 
questions connected to the politics of peace: ‘‘When 
tackling directly the problem of peace, political science 
is in fact dealing with the future of humanity and 


1 Hayward R. Alker, Jr., ‘The Politics of Peace”, in: Partici- 
pation, Vol. 2, No, 3, Ottawa, 1978, pp. 25, 24. 
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mankind.... Political science establishes its claim to 
maturity and expresses its very sense of responsibili- 


” 


In some bourgeois political studies, elements of a 
scientific approach can be detected. This is more often 
in those cases when political theory appears without 
any superfluous pretensions to political activism which 
is expressed in a one-sided, narrowly utilitarian influence 
on the masses. Attempts are made to replace the un- 
productive utilitarian view by the search for truth, in 
the hope of a generally acceptable way out of the com- 
plex situation which has arisen. 

The views of the American Professor Karl Deutsch, 
former president of the International Political Science 
Association, can be given as an example which reflects 
the position of moderate bourgeois liberalism. He 
writes: ‘‘And in matters of value, we might do best to 
accept the complex plurality of values by which each 
of us must live but also to agree to hold in common 
the value and protection of human life in its fullness 
and its unfinished possibilities. With such a basic agree- 
ment in favor of the survival of humanity we may have 
a good chance to find responses to the challenge before 
us.” 

In conditions where there is no single, strictly ob- 
jective criterion in Western political research, the thesis 
about the “‘plularity” of political values is one of the 
forms in which the modern, contradictory bourgeois 
political consciousness exists. Of course, one can and 
should debate Deutsch’s concept of ‘‘plurality”, which 
is used by bourgeois ideologists in all kinds of ways. 
But it is important to stress something else here. 
Deutsch’s political positions are reasonable and optim- 
istic and this distinguishes him from those bourgeois 
Political scientists who support extreme right-wing 
and conservative views. A concrete analysis requires 


1 Marcel Merle, ‘‘The Politics of Peace”, ibid., p. 41. 


2 Karl W. Deutsch, Major Changes in Political Science, 1952- 
1977, p. 27. 
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comprehensive, flexible, dialectical assessment. 

An attentive study of Western political science 
shows that those authors who reject anti-communism 
as an a priori scheme of argument and who try to be 
optimistic about the chances of retaining and consolid- 
ating international peace, are characterized in their 
work by professionalism, a culture of political thought 
and the presence of an objective, historical sense. 

At the World Congress of the International Polit- 
ical Science Association in Moscow in 1979, David 
Singer, a well-known American political scientist, 
presented a paper which contained a historical analysis 
of international conflicts. He suggested three parameters 
for assessing the possible consequences of conflict situa- 
tions: (1) resolution of the conflict; (2) management 
of the conflict, in the sense that war is avoided; (3) 
sustained combat that qualifies as a bona fide interna- 
tional war. According to his calculations from 1816 
to the present there were about 300 serious conflicts 
in the world in which one or more great powers partic- 
ipated. In most cases the conflict was not resolved. How- 
ever, in about 90 per cent of cases the conflicts were 
managed and war was therefore avoided. Only in 10 
per cent of cases was there an actual war. On the basis 
of these calculations Singer concluded that there are 
many more conflicts which could lead to war than there 
are wars, since imminent war does not necessarily lead 
to war. 

It is well known that the modern means of conduct- 
ing war have changed radically and that the consequen- 
ces of war are incomparable. No serious analyst can fail 
to consider these qualitative changes. Singer has no illu- 
sions about this: “If today’s nuclear, chemical, and bio- 
logical arsenals are ever unleashed, the results for human- 
ity could be catastrophic’”’.1 What attracts one’s atten- 


1]. David Singer, “‘The Management of Serious International 
Disputes: Historical Patterns Since the Congress in Vienna’, 
The 11th World Congress of the International Political Science 
Association, Moscow, 1979, p, 2. 
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tion here is the attempt to overcome the metaphysical 
backwardness that is traditional for bourgeois political 
research and, without yielding particularly to offical 
policy, to give independent thought to the fact that 
qualitative changes are taking place in the world. Singer 
often comes close to a correct understanding of the 
problem of the appearance of new qualities. True, he 
does not formulate the dialectically developing political 
reality very clearly, yet he does reveal the inadequacy 
of modelling purely quantitative changes and automat- 
ically extrapolating from the past to the present. He 
warns that one can only make “careful inferences from 
history”. No matter how many variables are included 
in the model, it must be borne in mind that “history 
does not unfold in a linear, additive fashion, and there 
is thus no reason to expect that linear, additive models 
can accurately capture the empirical realities of that 
history’”’.! 

Today’s political reality, Singer notes, must be 
understood by taking into account the qualitatively new 
things. Thus the concept “great power’ has a different 
content today than it had previously. Political relations 
must be perceived in a new light, particularly the rela- 
tions of the great powers in conflict situations. The 
regulation of conflict has acquired a qualitatively new 
meaning. One cannot merely calculate the probability 
rate with the help of computers, since each probability 
may have a fatal outcome. Singer not only sees the 
complexity of the problem, but as far as he is able, he 
studies ways to resolve it. Although he believes that 
the fundamental resolution of conflict is considerably 
preferable to short-term management, gradual resolu- 
tion is the inevitable hallmark and a vitally important 
requirement not only of political relations today, but 
of the near future. 

It is unlikely that anyone would quarrel with this 
Position. There are no simple problems in __ politics 


1 Tbid.. p. 13. 
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and they cannot be resolved in one go. But at the 
same time the modern history of inter-state relations 
abounds in concrete proof that temporary manage- 
ment and gradualness are not identical concepts. Of 
course, temporary management should not be seen 
as an aim in itself. It must be a step on the road to con- 
flict resolution. 

The task of political research would be much easier 
if it could be reduced to description, be it comprehen- 
sive and very detailed description, of the alternatives 
which have already arisen, to peaceful relationships 
between states. But the purpose of political research 
is to forecast. The working out of ways and means and 
of concrete recommendations is necessary not only to 
avoid acute conflict situations, but, and this is the 
main thing, to ensure political progress as a whole. 

The effectiveness of political research manifests 
itself in the creation of a stable basis for adequate 
political decision-making. If one starts from the de- 
mands made on political science, then Singer’s argu- 
ments about the relationships between states and the 
resolution of conflict are by no means irreproachable. 
He takes international quarrels and conflict situations 
as the primary material for research without, unfor- 
tunately, analyzing the causes leading to that situation, 
forgetting, it would seem, his own thesis about the 
non-linear development of history. The fact that 
reality is reflected only on the empirical level leads 
inevitably to the objectivist position of the detached 
onlooker. Despite Singer’s most conscientious efforts, 
this position does not allow him to be objective or to 
develop positive elements in the conception. 

This half-hearted theoretical position leads him to 
internal contradictions. On the one hand he is against 
the arms race, but on the other, he does not insist on 
disarmament and he tries to divide the responsibility 
for tense international situations ‘‘equally” between 
the great powers, the Soviet Union and the USA. In 
effect, he reconciles himself with the position which 
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constantly demands normalization, thereby making 
dangerous conflicts appear to be the norm. He consid- 
ers it ‘‘typical” for opponents to have difficulty in 
achieving a successful resolution of conflicts. But they 
are able to ‘‘normalize”’ relations, to reduce their global 
and regional aspirations somewhat, to recognize the 
sphere of influence of another country and the legitim- 
acy of its vital interests. In the lexicon of today, accord- 
ing to Singer, that state of affairs is called ‘‘detente”, 
but a more accurate term for it would be “competitive 
coexistence”’. 

This is a variation of one of the widespread bour- 
geois concepts of detente, implying the division of the 
world into ‘spheres of influence’’ of the great powers. 
Marxist-Leninist political science refutes this kind of 
approach, since it contradicts fundamentally to the 
basic principle of international law—the sovereignty of 
any state, large or small. Recognition of the notorious 
“spheres of influence”, leads to an arbitrary interpre- 
tation of “vital interests”, and this is used by imperi- 
alist states to justify aggressive actions, the arms race 
and the fanning of the cold war. Attempts to put this 
type of bourgeois political thought and action into 
practice inevitably lead to globalism and expansionism 
in official policy. 

Detente is not a static situation, but a dynamic, 
purposive process. As it extends and deepens, it creates 
more favourable conditions for normal socio-economic 
development, excludes war as a means of managing or 
resolving inter-state problems and orientates political 
thought on a constructive search for solutions. The 
spirit of detente can triumph only when there is a stop 
to the arms race, an undeviating increase in co-opera- 
tion and a systematic decrease in the level of arms. 
Security, which guarantees the inalienable right of 
Man to existence, cannot be achieved by multiplying 
dangers. 

The more positive aspect of Singer’s concept is 
its open and bold criticism of the historically hopeless 
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policy ‘‘from positions of strength” and the entailing, 
totally unjustified, arms race. He shows unambiguously 
that the problems which arise between states cannot be 
resolved militarily. Moreover, there are no internal or 
external objective reasons which could justify this type 
of solution. Singer’s position is the result of a sober 
approach to existing international political relations and 
a critical evaluation of the false propaganda myths. 

The analysis of international conflicts does not 
exhaust even half the basic problems of Western politi- 
cal science. But their deep study and the scientific search 
for optimal solutions in this field is particularly import- 
ant today. Of course, the functions of politicians and 
political scientists are not identical, nor is politics and 
political science. Political science generalizes facts which, 
overtly or covertly, lie at the basis of the political under- 
standing of existing reality and which influence the strat- 
egy and tactics of political activity. 

Realism in politics demands more than a simple 
pragmatic, utilitarian approach, an attempt to extract 
immediate advantages and acquire political capital from 
any conflict. The value of political research is defined 
by the fact that it does not limit itself to merely stating 
the obvious disagreements and contradictions. The 
function of research is to penetrate the essence of polit- 
ical processes, to find objective methods of resolving 
conflict, using past experience, both positive and nega- 
tive. The harm that comes from the actions of politicians 
who ignore historical experience is immeasurable. 

There are hawks not only amongst bourgeois polit- 
icians, but also amongst Western political scientists. A 
well-known anti-communist, Richard Pipes, former 
professor of political science at Harvard University, 
says: ‘‘We are told that detente is vital because the only 
alternative to it is a nuclear holocaust. This, however, 
is an appeal to fear, not to reason.”! He considers that 


1 Richard Pipes (ed.), Soviet Strategy m Europe, Stanford 
Research Institute, Strategic Studies Center, New York, 1976, 
p. 5. 
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a reasonable approach is the study of the history of 
Russia which will ‘‘prove” the hypocricy of the policy 
of detente. 

In order to discredit the idea of detente, many 
Western political scientists first emphasize excessively 
its meaning, and then begin to refute it. But it is well 
known that excessively extending the sphere of application 
of any important idea (or scientific theory) leads to its 
distortion no less than does purposefully limiting its 
use, irrespective of the reasons which lead to this. 

Thus Marxists are often said to understand detente 
to be a panacea, a means of resolving all existing contra- 
dictions. This is untrue, of course. But then this false 
thesis is taken as the starting point for building a whole 
system of arguments which suddenly “discovers” certain 
“contradictions’’ which are said to be a feature of Marx- 
ism, in particular, the ‘‘inconsistency” between recogniz- 
ing detente and recognizing the ideological struggle. This 
position, typical of many opponents of detente, was 
expressed by Wolfgang Leonhard, a West German 
ideologist noted for his anti-Sovietism. He attempted to 
accuse the Soviet Union of putting forward the principle 
of peaceful coexistence while acting in the opposite 
way, since, according to him, the Soviet Union calls for 
the ideological struggle between different systems and 
for the international class struggle to be speeded up. In 
fact there is no contradiction here. Marxism is based on 
the recognition of the objective laws of social develop- 
ment. It both cannot and is not about to try to abolish 
them. These laws manifest themselves in specific ways in 
different socio-economic systems. There is no ideolog- 
ical force which could artificially impose the specific 
laws that govern the development and functioning of 
a particular system on a different system. But it is the 
Opposition of the social systems which forms the object- 
ive basis of the contradictory ideological process, par- 
ticularly the ideological struggle. 

Counterposing the ideological struggle to the process 
of detente is one of the versions of the decrepit bour- 
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geois theory of “de-ideologization”. It is quite clearly 
directed against Marxist-Leninist ideology. There is an 
acute ideological struggle today both in capitalist coun- 
tries and in the international arena. In the first case it 
is determined by the presence of antagonistic classes, in 
the second by opposing socio-economic and political 
systems. 

The modern imperialist bourgeoisie concentrates 
its efforts on fulfilling negative tasks, the main of 
which are anti-communism, anti-Marxism, and ant- 
Sovietism. The concept of anti-detente has been added 
to the various theoretical constructs of bourgeois ideo- 
logy in the last few years, psychological warfare remain- 
ing an important component. It is a refined system of 
using propaganda and other mass media for preparing 
population ideologically and psychologically for war, for 
an anti-communist ‘‘crusade”. And this indeed is a 
barrier in the path towards detente and peace. 

Thus it is not the ideological struggle that is in- 
compatible with detente. On the contrary, the process of 
detente and the policy of peace are the result of a suc- 
cessful struggle against the bellicose bourgeois ideology. 
The struggle of ideas must be conducted in the sphere 
of ideology and by ideological means. The use of milit- 
ary force is evidence of ideological weakness. Historical 
experience proves that the more effective is the struggle 
against the bourgeois ideology of anti-communism, the 
greater are the real possibilities for the triumph of world 
peace. 

Some bourgeois political scientists accept detente, 
although with some reservations which, in most cases, 
can be explained by an insufficiently profound know- 
ledge of Leninist political teaching. Their theory of 
“positive peace” suggests to extend the definition of 
peace as the mere absence of war (‘negative peace”) 
to include a broad programme of constructive interna- 
tional co-operation which, if it were systematically 
put into effect, would contribute to the consolidation of 
universal peace. This is an important question. It is true 
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that the understanding by Marxists and non-Marxists 
of the conditions and means of conducting a policy of 
peace and following the principles of peaceful coexisten- 
ce may not entirely coincide. But what is important is 
the general desire for a stable peace through the relaxa- 
tion of international tension, the control of the arms 
race, and disarmament. 

The Marxist-Leninist approach to the problem of the 
inter-relationship of the policy of peace and the process 
of detente is concrete and realistic. At the present histor- 
ical stage the main link is the need to materialize detente, 
to supplement political detente with military detente 
and disarmament. Detente is the immediate aim, and, 
at the same time, the condition for strengthening peace, 
for developing international co-operation and social pro- 


gress. 








CONCLUSION 


The high-pitch political tension which characterizes 
international relations at the beginning of the eighties 
reflects one of the focal moments, when the giant pen- 
dulum of history marks, in its rhythm and motion, a 
sharp exacerbation in the struggle between the two 
opposing systems (and trends) of socio-economic and 
political development—the progressive and the reac- 
tionary, the communist and the capitalist. Of course, 
this basic contradiction does not exhaust al] the contra- 
dictions in either a ‘‘vertical”’ section (the socio-econom- 
ic, political and other contradictions within individual 
capitalist countries), or in a “horizontal”’ section (the 
contradictions between capitalist states, between im- 
perialism and the developing countries, and other). 
But in the final analysis this basic contradiction deter- 
mines both the process of the world-wide transition 
from capitalism to socialism, and the present stage of 
this transition. It also determines the most important 
features of international relations and world politics, 
and the ways and means of resolving other contradic- 
tions. 

There has been an unprecedented increase in inter- 
dependence between nations and states today. The 
boundaries dividing intra-state problems from_ inter- 
state problems have become more mobile. Insignifi- 
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cant changes which at first glance seem to_ be local 
sometimes have a very strong influence on the global 
system of political relationships. To understand cor- 
rectly the socio-economic, political and ideological proces- 
ses which are taking place in the world, and the objective 
direction in which they are moving, it is essential to see 
the relations between states with different social systems 
as dynamic links in an interacting, internally contradic- 
tory system. Emphasizing the importance of a systems 
approach to the study of world politics as one of the 
demands of materialist dialectics, Lenin wrote: ‘We live 
not only in separate states, but also in a certain system 
of states; it is permissible for the anarchists to ignore 
this; we are not anarchists...” 

Force, particularly military force, is the main policy 
implement of aggressive imperialist circles. In the ideo- 
logical sphere the struggle against Marxism-Leninism, 
against real socialism and against the workers’, the na- 
tional liberation and the democratic movements is 
becoming far more intense. The aim is to disorientate 
the popualr masses, to reconcile them to the permissi- 
bility of nuclear war, to undermine their belief in the 
possibility of peaceful coexistence, to destroy any hope 
in a peaceful future for the planet, to disseminate new 
myths and illusions about the “danger of communism” 
and to impede the world revolutionary process. 

Peoples all over the world hopefully welcomed the 
policy of detente initiated in the seventies by the Com- 
munists as part of the comprehensive Peace Programme 
elaborated by the 24th, 25th and 26th congresses of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. This Peace 
Programme further develops and renders concrete in 
present-day conditions the Leninist idea of the possi- 
bility and necessity of peaceful coexistence among 
states with different social systems. 

In his report ‘Guided by Lenin, Working in a Lenin- 


Tviy. Lenin, “To Inessa Armand”, Collected Works, Vol. 35, 
1980, p. 273. 
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ist Way’’, delivered on the occasion of the 111th anniver- 
sary of Lenin’s birthday, Konstantin Chernenko, Gener- 
al Secretary of the CC CPSU, said the following about 
the Peace Programme for the eighties, advanced by the 
26th Party Congress: ‘‘Our Party will continue to con- 
solidate the international unity of the world communist 
movement, to extend and strengthen the links of com- 
radely co-operation with all the Marxist-Leninist parties. 
Joint action with them in the struggle against the arms 
race, for peace and social progress will promote the 
peaceful future of mankind. The Soviet Union has been 
and will remain the true friend of all peoples who are 
blazing their own trail to a just life in the struggle with 
imperialism and the forces of the past.””! 

Detente earned itself an important place in inter- 
national politics and in political knowledge, turning 
into the most popular slogan of the mass movements. 
It entered the life of ordinary people, making them 
feel part of the world community, broadening the range 
and raising the culture of political thought, thus acti- 
vating the position of each person, giving it more pur- 
pose. Detente has helped the real politicization of 
social consciousness, increasing the responsibility people 
feel for the fate of the world, giving people closer 
access to understanding and defending the general 
principles of humanism, understanding the fact that 
achievement of detente is an integral condition for 
attaining peace, and that peace on earth is the high- 
est universal political value. 

The analysis of modern bourgeois political conscious- 
ness confirms that the policy of cold war had a con- 
siderable influence on its evolution in the last few 
decades, and then, beginning in the seventies, the re- 
laxation of international tension as the real antipode 
of the traditions of the cold war had a similarly large 
influence. This process affected the theoretical form 


1 Konstantin Chernenko, ‘Guided by Lenin, Working in a 
Leninist Way”’, Politizdat, Moscow, 1981, p. 21 (in Russian). 
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of bourgeois political consciousness, political science, 
as well. 

In the leading capitalist countries, particularly the 
USA, in the years of the cold war political science, 
as the theoretical and ideological reflection in bour- 
geois consciousness of political phenomena and insti- 
tutions, their functioning and the inter-relationship 
between various political systems, was organically con- 
nected to the state mechanism of conducting psycho- 
logical war against the Soviet Union and other social- 
ist states. On the whole, its numerous doctrines ful- 
filled the task of being a conscious apologia for 
capitalism, sometimes being accompanied by criticism of 
the less important faults of capitalism. Slander of 
Marxist-Leninist political thought and the practices 
of the communist movement, and the struggle for the 
developing countries’ ideological and economic reten- 
tion within the orbit of imperialism were also part 
of the doctrines. 

The atmosphere of the cold war and its official 
interpretation by the political leaders of major capi- 
talist countries served for a long time as the nutrient 
medium of Western political theory. The policy of 
cold war was the real soil in which bourgeois political 
thought of that time developed. Cold war inertia was 
so strong that when the fundamental question of the 
need for detente as the only alternative to thermonu- 
clear war was put in the foreground in inter-state re- 
lations in the seventies, bourgeois political scientists 
were, on the whole, taken by surprise. In the years 
of the cold war they had, as a rule, simply ignored the 
study of problems of peace and peaceful coexistence. 
No creative efforts were required in that direction. 
Anti-communism and anti-Marxism were on the whole 
sufficient to succeed in political science. That is why 
they were not prepared for theoretical activity in con- 
ditions of detente and on problems of detente. Many 
of them were confused. Thus, for example, Arthur 
Vidich, from Princeton University, openly announced: 
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“Détente, through its effect of extinguishing the ideol- 
ogy of the cold war, has deprived the world of a power- 
ful principle of political legitimacy.” 

But even today Western political science lags behind 
the objective political processes of modern times. On 
the whole political realism is foreign to it. It ignores 
the objective laws of social development and this makes 
shallow the problems it deals with. The absence of a 
strict methodology of scientific research and the meta- 
physical separation of the problems of politics from 
questions of social development, and of political science 
from philosophy, political economy, history and other 
disciplines leads to poor, unfounded generalizations. 
The well-known American political scientist, Gabriel 
Almond, has been forced to admit that there is an 
innate failure of political science to formulate firm 
generalizations. 

There are, of course, sober-minded scholars amongst 
Western political scientists who support detente and 
who make a theoretical study of the problems of avert- 
ing thermonuclear war. They do not share all the views 
of Marxism-Leninism, but they admit that the Lenin- 
ist principle of the peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems is correct. 

Thus, working in the traditions of the bourgeois 
world view, Western political science has undergone a 
number of changes which as before, although in new 
forms, have three basic causes. Firstly, the deep crisis 
of bourgeois political thought, its inability to study 
the political dynamism of modern life in a scientific 
way, or put forward positive ideals which could serve 
as the banner of mass political action. Secondly, the 
need to re-assess traditional political values and the lack 
of belief of political scientists in the objective value of 
the theories they propagate. Thirdly, the growing in- 
fluence of Marxist-Leninist teaching and real social- 
1 arthur J. Vidich, “Social Conflict in the Era of Détentes 
New Roles for Ideologues, Revolutionaries and Youth”, Social 
Research, Vol. 42, No. 1, Spring 1975, p. 75. 
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ism on the whole course of world development. 

One of the most important reasons for the obvious 
return to the cold war which is noted at present in some 
Western countries is the impotence of bourgeois ideol- 
ogy, including political thought, to put forward any 
conclusive arguments against the ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism in conditions of detente, broadening con- 
tacts and the free exchange of opinions and inform- 
ation. It cannot prevent the broad dissemination of 
Marxist-Leninist ideas, nor achieve recognition of 
bourgeois ideals or conduct a_ successful struggle for 
the minds and hearts of the masses. The characteris- 
tic appeal to arms and to military force by some bour- 
geois politicians is a clear sign of ideological weak- 
ness which can scarcely be compensated by the manu- 
facture of cruise missiles, the threat of war and the 
propagation of a militaristic psychosis. 

Attention should also be paid to the fact that the 
return to a policy of cold war is taking place in cir- 
cumstances when there is sometimes a sober and reason- 
able approach to international relations amongst the 
countries of the West and Western statesmen and a 
decision to take objective reality more into account, 
rather than to follow the dubious lead of US aggres- 
sive policies. This aids the development in modern 
bourgeois political consciousness of new elements 
which deepen and broaden its internal contradictions 
on all levels. 

In present conditions, the return to a policy of 
cold war and the accompanying process of activating 
psychological warfare are inevitably superimposed on 
political reality which, in the course of the previous 
few years, has experienced the positive influence of 
the process of detente and has changed under that 
influence. Ideas which have been recognized by mil- 
lions and which have entered the consciousness of 
the masses and have thus become mass ideas, cannot 
be eradicated as easily as it might seem to some bour- 
geois politicians and political scientists. No matter 
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what they wish, the idea of detente has already be- 
come an integral part of modern political reality. It 
has set down roots in the consciousness of millions of 
people in the international community. Thus, to be 
successful it is by no means enough to wave the wom 
flag of anti-communism, since in broad strata of world 
public opinion cold war, psychological warfare, anti- 
Sovietism and anti-communism are more and more 
perceived to be identical concepts, related elements 
of one single whole—the policy and ideology of anti- 
detente. 

Of course, the danger presented by the enemies 
of peace and the peaceful coexistence of nations should 
not be underestimated. The active conflict of two 
tendencies—detente and anti-detente—is the most charac- 
teristic and, at the same time, the most important 
feature of international political relations at the begin- 
ning of the eighties. Looking at the world through the 
prism of anti-communism, the present US administra- 
tion is making desperate efforts to create a new cold 
war. Its policy of anti-detente serves a number of pur- 
poses in which four main aims can be distinguished. 

Firstly, it aims to re-establish US political leader- 
ship within the capitalist world which has become 
shaken in order to be able to make its claims to the 
role of world leader in global politics more real. 

Secondly, by whipping up the arms race, it aims 
to force its European partners in NATO to increase 
still further their unproductive military expenditure, 
trying in this way to weaken the economy of those 
countries and make them dependent on the US econ- 
omy and on transnational corporations which are 
actually under the control of American capital. 

Thirdly, it aims to put pressure on the Soviet Union 
with the aim of obtaining unilateral advantages, and 
then by means of blackmail, threat and intimidation, 
gradually to achieve various concessions—political, 
ideological and others, right un to a change in the 
social system. 
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Fourthly, it aims to interfere with the Soviet Union 
and the other countries of the socialist community 
building a new life, to hinder the development of uni- 
versal revolutionary and anti-capitalist mass move- 
ments—the workers’ movement, the communist move- 
ment, the national liberation and the democratic move- 
ment. 

This is how world public opinion understands the 
meaning of the sharp turn in the foreign policy of 
the US administration. To change public opinion, the 
political course needs to be changed, not the interpre- 
tation of that course. And if American politicians and 
political scientists still manage to mislead millions of 
Americans, they will not be able to go on doing this 
forever. A whole nation cannot be fooled for all time. 

As has been noted, the policy of anti-detente counts 
on harming real socialism materially and morally, At 
the same time, it proposes to unite bourgeois political 
consciousness, to squeeze it into the narrow confines 
of anti-Sovietism. One of the aims of the militaristic 
psychosis which is being fanned in the West is to pro- 
voke a reciprocal “anti-militaristic panic” in the soci- 
alist countries. According to this insidious plot, in con- 
ditions of general fear and uncertainty it will be easiest 
for them to transfer the ideological struggle to the 
socialist countries, spreading anti-communist slanders, 
stifling the will to resist in people and manipulating 
them, This ideological, moral and psychological aspect 
of anti-detente as a policy of cold war is based on psy- 
chological warfare which is being activated more and 
more today. 

A comparison of this period with the post-war 
period of cold war shows that the conditions in which 
the aggressive forces of imperialism have to act today 
are much more complex. The first thing which should 
be mentioned is the real potential of the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries to increase their econ- 
omic and defence power further, their ability to sup- 
port the objective conditions of detente at the neces- 
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sary level, and thus to wreck the plans of imperialism 
to achieve military superiority and world domination, 
A Marxist-Leninist analysis of the present international 
situation proves that objective possibilities and socio- 
political forces exist which can prevent the slide towards 
a new cold war and ensure the peaceful coexistence 
of states with different social systems, preventing the 
threat of a world thermonuclear conflict. This is the 
principled policy of the CPSU and the Soviet govern- 
ment based on Marxist-Leninist political science. 

To continue efforts to attain a stable universal peace 
and prevent thermonuclear war, the policy of a relaxa- 
tion of international tension must be restored to its 
full rights, steadily developed, filled with new content 
and made more concrete depending on the level which 
has been reached. Political and military detente must 
complement one another, gradually embracing trade, 
economic, scientific and technological spheres. The 
resolution of this most important global problem will 
not come spontaneously, automatically. It requires 
untiring, purposeful efforts in international co-opera- 
tion, good will, diplomatic flexibility and principled 
determination, conscious and purposive actions and 
painstaking creative effort. This is exactly how the 
Soviet Union behaves, as was confirmed once again 
by the constructive peaceful proposals put forward 
at the 26th Congress of the CPSU. If supported by 
the governments of the Western states, particularly 
the USA, they could considerably improve the inter- 
national situation. 

Two world wars have been launched by the capi- 
talist states. Every day in various corners of the world, 
the Middle East, Southern Africa, Latin America, the 
blood of innocent people is shed through the fault of 
the imperialists. As long as capitalism exists the in- 
evitability of war cannot be entirely excluded. The 
Marxist-Leninist idea about the inevitability of war 
under capitalism remains in force. But historical laws 
are concrete. The extent and the way in which they 
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function depends on circumstances, on place and time. 
The existence of the world system of socialism con- 
siderably reduces the sphere where unrestrained social 
spontaneity rules supreme and where the laws govern- 
ing capitalism operate blindly in the international 
arena. As world socialism develops and extends, this 
sphere will shrink. But even today. the objective and 
subjective conditions exist to eliminate the causes 
that might lead to a new world war. Imperialist circles 
must stop preparing for it and study the lessons of 
history to see that war is not a means of attaining 
any ‘‘positive” results. 

The times of colonial empires are over. The 20th 
century is the century of the disintegration of colonial- 
ism and the successful development of socialism and 
national liberation movements. In modern conditions 
any attempt to win world supremacy is completely 
hopeless and very dangerous. The attempt to use mi- 
litary force to turn back the historical process looks 
like political atavism, The attempt to achieve world 
supremacy was one of the causes which led mankind 
to the abyss of world wars. Lenin emphasized: “ ‘World 
domination’ is, to put it briefly, the substance of im- 
perialist policy, of which imperialist war is the conti- 
nuation,”” 

Claims to world domination underlie the purpose- 
ful external policy of the USA today. It is imposed 
on other states by force. It is, therefore, wrong to 
suppose that the imperialist bourgeoisie and _ its 
apologists do not know how to analyze and assess the 
Situation scientifically, It would be a mistake to take 
them on their word that they want peace and are merely 
unable to find effective means and methods of attain- 
ing it, There are quite a number of reasonable people 
amongst Western politicians and political scientists who 
come to sober conclusions. But the ruling circles of 


lvl, Lenin, “A Caricature of Marxism”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 23, p. 35. 
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the USA do not wish to heed their words. 

A Marxist analysis of the fundamental political 
processes of modern times confirms the conclusion 
drawn at the 26th Congress of the CPSU that the main 
international political task today is maintaining peace 
and preventing a new world war. In the Report of 
the CC of the CPSU to the 26th Party Congress it was 
emphasized: ‘‘To safeguard peace—no task is more 
important now on the international plane for our 
Party, for our people and, for that matter, for all the 
peoples of the world.”! There are objective possibili- 
ties of fulfilling this task successfully. But as Marxist- 
Leninist political science makes clear, it is necessary 
to turn possibilities into reality and really guarantee 
the appropriate conditions, including subjective con- 
ditions, for the peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems, 

The very course of international political processes 
put before political science, the theoretical form of 
modern political consciousness, very important prob- 
lems concerning the fundamental study of political 
systems and their mutual relations, the objective links 
between them and working out corresponding theo- 
retical and practical proposals and recommendations on 
that basis. The resolution of these problems requires 
a complex, inter-disciplinary approach, including a 
deep study of the philosophical aspects of politics— 
of peace and peaceful coexistence, of detente, of the 
dialectical link between politics and economics, bet- 
ween politics and other forms of social consciousness 
and reality, between law, science, morality, religion, 
etc. The list of problems also includes revealing inter- 
nal and inter-state contradictions and also the further 
development and grounding of conceptual, ideolo- 
gical and methodological principles of political re- 
search itself, 

Any aim, large or small, demands specific means 


1 Documents and Resolutions. The 26th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, p. 40. 
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for its attainment. Posing really attainable aims, ac- 
curately defining and choosing the appropriate means 
is only possible if the objective cause and effect links 
of the phenomenon, subject, relationship, or internal 
tendencies of development are. revealed. The cause 
and effect link is not always simple and it may, in 
complex phenomena, be determined by a whole set 
of causes. But it exists, and its discovery is one of the 
fundamental purposes of science. 

Political research bears out that political relations 
are objective. As Lenin proved, they have an objective 
logic. These relationships are determined by objective 
economic laws and interdependences, A_ politician 
must act in accordance with the objective logic of po- 
litical relationships. If his subjective actions contradict 
the objective laws of political relations, he has made 
a political mistake. Political science is not to blame 
for the blunders of politicians, just as a multiplica- 
tion table, let us say, is not to blame for the wrong 
calculation. 

The significance of the subjective factor in any 
manifestation of the objective laws of social life is 
extremely great since these laws, unlike the laws of 
nature, do not act automatically but through the me- 
dium of subjective human action and social practice 
which, in its turn, create maximally favourable con- 
ditions for their manifestation. Thus the peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social systems 
is the necessary objective condition for historical prog- 
ress, But at the same time it is the result of a whole 
series of causes. The attitude to these causes is the 
watershed between progress and reaction today. 

The aggressive forces of imperialism call into ques- 
tion the very possibility of peaceful relations between 
socialism and capitalism, hindering the operation of 
the actions of the subjective and objective causes and 
the fundamental conditions which aid the consolidation 
of peaceful coexistence. What are these conditions? 

Firstly, military parity between socialism and capi- 
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talism, which forms both the objective basis and the 
objecttve cause for prevening world war. The economic, 
scientific, technological and military might of the 
socialist community of states, its ability to support 
the balance of forces and, consequently, equal security 
and thus to prevent imperialism from achieving uni- 
lateral advantage serves as the most important factor in 
averting world war and in maintaining civilization, 
Proceeding from the real steps which have been taken 
by the governments of Western states, it must be con- 
cluded that progressive peace-loving forces will be 
faced by a long, stubborn and selfless struggle which 
imperialist reaction is imposing on them. 

Secondly, the extremely high role today of such 
instrument of foreign policy as the political settlement 
of conflicts and contradictions which arise in inter- 
state relations, In this connection, the comprehensive 
use of international organizations of political, economic, 
scientific, technical and cultural cooperation like the 
UN, UNESCO, UNCTAD, UNIDO and others is be- 
coming extremely important, as are their further  ex- 
tension and higher efficiency. Also important is holding 
international, regional, bilateral meetings, consultations, 
and negotiations on all levels on questions of maintain- 
ing peace and national security. 

There are no international problems today, big or 
small, which could be resolved or aided by world ther- 
monuclear war or preparing for such a war. On the 
other hand, there is no problem whose settlement 
could be hindered by peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems. The preparation for 
war, which is being undertaken by the aggressive forces 
of imperialism, the arms race and the accumulation of 
weapons of mass destruction, far from resolving inter- 
national problems, engender new difficulties which 
turn out to be insurmountable in conditions of grow- 
ing tension and military and political confrontation. 
Historical experience bears witness and sober political 
research confirms that political settlement is a very 
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important means of rationally controlling foreign 
policy processes, particularly of averting military con- 
flicts. The more complex the problem, the more in- 
tensive must be the search for means of resolving it, 
both theoretically and practically. The solution itself 
will be more stable, the greater’ the number of states 
it satisfies. 

Thirdly, the need to strengthen international con- 
fidence between states, governments and nations. 
Confidence has various levels and depths, Practically 
all capitalist states are in the grip of “‘the crisis of poli- 
tical confidence”. There is not a single bourgeois govern- 
ment which enjoys the support of the overwhelming 
majority of its population. One can hardly talk about 
the existence of confidence between bourgeois govern- 
ments, even those represented in NATO. But the ques- 
tion arises: if there is no confidence between capitalist 
states, can one raise the question of confidence between 
the countries of capitalism and socialism? This ques- 
tion must be answered in the affirmative. 

Confidence is not only a moral and psychological 
condition, expressed in the belief in the sincerity and 
honesty of the other side. It is also a most important 
concept of modern political science, reflecting the 
quality of the relationships between nations, states, 
governments in which any kind of uncertainty in the 
friendly, or at least the loyal behaviour of the other 
side, or the possibility of incorrect interpretation of 
its actions is excluded. To a large extent political trust 
defines both the form and the content of international 
relations, aiding the management of conflict situations, 
the development of international co-operation and the 
Maintenance of peace. To strengthen mutual confidence, 
particularly in the military sphere, objective criteria 
must be elaborated which allow for the political actions 
of states to be defined simply, easily subjected to 
testing, excluding any kind of doubt and suspicion. 
The extreme importance of strengthening international 
confidence, particularly in the military sphere, arises 
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from the fact that in the present circumstances of the 
intensive development of economic and political jnter- 
dependence between states, and of critical international 
tensions and the existence of thermonuclear weapons 
in many countries of the world, any local conflict has 
some potential danger of growing into a world war. 

Finally, the purposive activation of political re- 
search is important, particularly research devoted to 
problems of avoiding a new world war. International 
co-operation of scholars in this sphere is also important. 
For political research to be successful, no matter what 
sphere of activity it concerns, the researcher should 
take an active political position. Thus one cannot 
agree with those Western political scientists who, show- 
ing excessive academism, consider that the relaxation 
of international tensions is the affair of politicians, 
not of scholars occupied in political science. Many of 
them believe that politics consists in manipulating 
symbols and constructing various myths. The destiny 
of scholars is to study “‘rea] political processes”. Fowler 
and Orenstein, from the USA, write, for example: 
“,.we do not think political theory should be equated 
with the development or advocacy of an ideology, 
a world view that is all encompassing, held to be ab- 
solutely true and action oriented. Political theory in- 
volves no propounding of total visions nor any rush 
to mandated action. Instead it involves reflection, 
intellectual search, argument, and painstaking enlighten- 
ment.” 

It is not difficult to understand that this kind of 
attitude that the problems of politics are purely theo- 
retical and self-contained essentially leads to a de-poli- 
ticization of political science. The attempt to get rid 
of social and political factors and to lock oneself in 
the narrow sphere of ‘“‘pure” knowledge is, at best, 
utopian and illusory. The process of cognition, irres- 
pective of where it takes place, is social, Cognition 


1 Robert Booth Fowler, Jeffrey R, Orenstein, Contemporary 
Issues in Political Theory, etc., p. 3. 
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cannot take place apart from this, since there is no 
such thing as knowledge which-is non-social. Conse- 
quently, what is under discussion is the need conscious- 
ly to use all the internally inalienable qualities of the 
cognitive process and the results of that process, scien- 
tific knowledge, in socio-political practice. Otherwise 
the social and political factors from which one is arti- 
ficially trying to isolate oneself, can act as uncontrol- 
lable and unknowable spontaneous forces, and be 
destructive in relation to that field of knowledge which 
it is particularly desired to keep inviolable from the 
influence of ‘“‘extra-scientific”’ forces. 

This position is symptomatic. On the one hand it 
expresses the split which exists in capitalist countries 
between practical politics and political science. On 
the other hand it expresses the wish of a number of 
Western political scientists to relieve themselves of 
responsibility for the policies which are conducted by 
the government, ‘‘to leave politics for science’. Of 
course, one cannot lay more responsibility on academic 
political scientists than they already bear or can bear. 
However, their responsibility as scholars in the field 
of political science is also great. Thoughtfully and 
honestly looking at the quickly changing political 
reality, they must reveal the hidden causal links, de- 
mystify the alienated nature of many political insti- 
tutions of power and use their knowledge in the service 
of human interests, particularly in the service of uni- 
versal peace, the route to which lies through detente 
today. There is no reasonable alternative to this only 
correct route. 
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KRAPIVIN, V., What Is Dialectical Materia- 
lism? 


This book sets forth the theory of dialec- 
tical materialism: the essence and subject- 
matter of philosophy, the material nature of 
the world and the dialectic of its develop- 
ment. The author analyses the basic laws 
formulated in Marxist-Leninist philosophy 
and explains its basic concepts, using data 
from modern physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
biology, ecology, psychology and the social 
sciences. 

The dialectical approach to materialism is 
contrasted against idealistic and metaphysical 
philosophy. 

The book is intended for the general reader. 
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KIRILENKO, G., KORSHUNOVA,L., What Is 
Philosophy? 


What is philosophy? What are its origins, 
and what does it deal with? What are the laws 
governing the development of nature and socie- 
ty? How does man learn about the surround- 
ing world? Is philosophy knowledge, or con- 
viction? The authors of the present book 
answer these and other questions from the 
sphere of philosophy. 

Written in an easily understandable style, 
this work offers an analysis of the laws and ca- 
tegories of dialectical and historical material- 
ism, traces the development of the theory of 
cognition and of logic, and reveals the class 
nature of philosophy as a science. 

The book is intended for all those who are 
interested in questions of philosophy. 
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